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ANNUAL MEETING 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


THE AWAKENING OF CANADIAN INTEREST IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


By Dr. A. G. Douguty 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— In seeking for a subject for the address, 
which is imposed upon me by the high office to which you were pleased to 
call me, I found myself in a difficulty. As to the nature of the subject I 
had no choice. Speaking on the site of the first settlement in the Northwest 
Territories, and in the presence of many who are the direct descendants of 
the original settlers, I was practically limited to a subject which had to do 
with the Northwest. But here the difficulty arose. Many in my audience 
know better than I the history of the early planting, from which this magni- 
ficent province has arisen. The stories, which the children have heard from 
the lips of their grandfathers and, better still, of their grandmothers, of 
trials and hardships endured during the early years of this most isolated 
settlement, have a vividness and wealth of detail that it would be vain for 
a modern writer to attempt to emulate. So far as these fireside tales could 
be recovered, it has been done by the piety of the women of the Manitoba 
Historical Society. The volume which was the fruit of their diligence 
touches the hearts and excites the pride, not only of the people of this 
province, but of all Canadians, who are thus privileged to get some glimpses 
of the sources of the manhood and womanhood of the province. 

In thinking these things over, it occurred to me that there was still a 
story to be told. Canada had no part in the founding of the Red River 
Settlement. That, I believe, was the work of a group of one of the great 
stocks in Europe—the Scottish. But it was inevitable that when Canada 
gained some measure of relief from the pressure of her domestic problems, 
her statesmen and publicists should give their attention to this settlement 
and all that it involved. The Northwest was her hinterland, and the 
greatness of which her people dreamed depended on her secure possession 
of the vast stretches, which lengthened themselves out to the Pacific ocean. 
Until the late fifties of the nineteenth century, one can discern scarcely a 
ripple of interest in the Red River Settlement. Such occasional letters as 
appeared before that period from missionaries or military officers whom 
duty called to the Settlement had no sequences. There was one such 
written in 1839 by Colonel Wigram of the Coldstream Guards to an official 
of the Government of Lower Canada. It appeared in the Quebec Gazette, 
but it excited no editorial comment either in the Gazette, or, as far as can 
be discovered in any other newspaper. And yet it was an interesting letter. 
It gave the census returns for 1838, the extent of the settlement along the 
shores of the Red and Assiniboine rivers, an account of its population which 
the writer describes as of “the most motley description,” of the provision 
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igi d education—there was a well conducted school for both 
A er Boise that spinning had been introduced with great success, ie 
Canadian women having been imported by the company to teach the 
settlers to make cloth. | 

Canada’s slowness in apprehending the importance of this settlement 
can easily be explained. She had not yet found herself. She was absorbed 
in a great experiment, the issue of which was still obscure. The first 
experiment of governing Upper and Lower Canada as separate provinces 
had definitely failed. The second experiment of government as a united 
province with power to govern themselves was then on trial, and the diffi- 
culties which successively disclosed themselves were sufficiently formidable 
to demand undivided attention. 

The earliest occasion on which the Northwest was forced on the 
attention of Canada was a discussion started in London in 1856 as to the 
expediency of using the territories as a penal colony. Australia had been 
freed from that blot on her social life, and as speculation ranged over 
the waste places in the Empire for a substitute for Australia, a London 
journalist asked what country could be so suitable as the Hudson’s Bay 
territories. One would have supposed that but one answer could come from 
Canada. But it was not so. It is true that the weight of newspaper 
opinion was strongly opposed to the proposition, but it found favour in 
surprising quarters. The Montreal Gazette and the Quebec Gazette thought 
the idea a capital one. The latter journal declared that “a Siberia to the 
north of us would be of incalculable advantage to us. Rome originally 
was a collection of malefactors, and what else was Venice?” This was not 
the last suggestion to foist convicts upon Canada and the Northwest. Two 
or three years later, when it was decided to build a road from lake Superior 
to the Red River Settlement, the question arose as to where they would find 
the labour. W. H. G. Kingston, a writer of story books for boys in the 
middle of the last century, was greatly interested in the territories. He 
wrote recommending that convicts be employed on the work. In order to 
prevent the convicts from escaping, he was sure that a select band of 
Indians armed with rifles and knives and having at their service a number 
of Spanish bloodhounds would prove effective guards. 

The slight, fugitive interest aroused by a prospect of a Botany Bay 
settlement to the north and west gave way quickly to a permanent concern, 
which was at full tide before the end of 1857. At the beginning of January 
of that year, the Toronto correspondent of the Canadian News reported 
that the question which was exciting attention in Canada was the North- 
west. The same correspondent reported in July of 1857 that the question 
of the Northwest territories absorbed more interest and created more con- 
versation than all public questions put together. The moving cause was 
the influx of population into Minnesota, and the application before Con- 
gress to have this territory raised into a state. The correspondent reported 
that the advancing tide had already touched the imaginary boundary and 
that the next wave would carry it over. The fixed purpose which Cana- 
dians were persuaded existed in the minds of Americans to possess them- 
selves of the entire continent seemed likely to find partial fulfilment in 
that district. At the present rate of influx it would take very little time 
to place as many Americans on the British side of the line as would form 


a state. As soon as that was done, they would apply for admission into 
the Union as a state. 
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The manner in which the Americans managed to secure so favourable 
a decision in the case of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s possessions in 
Oregon territory gave point to the apprehensions on that score. 

The perfect isolation of the Settlement from British or Canadian asso- 
ciations, and the accessibility of communication with the outside world 
through the United States could not fail to impress thoughtful persons. 
All the Hudson’s Bay Company could offer was just what they enjoyed 
themselves. They had two opportunities of corresponding with the outer 
world each year—one by way of the Hudson’s bay, the other by a canoe 
brigade from Montreal by the rivers, lakes and portages to Red river. As 
against this was a communication which the progress of settlement in 
Minnesota was making every day more available. Between 1853 and 
1857, the United States reduced their postal route to Fort Garry from 
over 300 miles to 70 (which is the distance between Pembina and Fort 
Garry) with a navigable river connecting the two places. Fort Garry was 
so far incorporated into the American postal system that until 1870 none 
but American postage stamps were sold in the Settlement. The Canadian 
Government made an effort in 1858 to attract the mails from the Settle- 
ment to the Canadian postal system by establishing a route from Colling- 
wood to Red river, but the odds were too great for successful competition 
with the American line. 

The Canadian Government was being urged to action by public meet- 
ings in different parts of the country. The Toronto Board of Trade dis- 
played much energy. In the autumn of 1856, they adopted a resolution, 
protesting against the exclusive claims of the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
the trade of the vast territories, which lay under their control, and a few 
months later demanded that to the territories be extended the protection 
of Canadian law and the benefits of Canadian institutions. 

While the Northwest was thus engaging popular attention, the Govern- 
ment was employed in considering the several problems that required solu- 
tion before an effective measure respecting the territories became practic- 
able. The Colonial Secretary by a despatch which reached Canada in the 
middle of January, 1857, notified the Government that in view of the 
expiration of the licence of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1859, it had 
been determined to appoint a committee of the House of Commons, to 
report on the question of a renewal! of the licence, and the inquiry would 
cover the whole range of questions respecting the position and prospects 
of the company. 

The Government received this notification with much satisfaction. 
Their own researches had convinced them that the territorial rights of 
Canada extended to the Pacific ocean. However that might be, a question 
of much more importance was the fixing of the boundary between the 
territories and the United States. The progress of Minnesota northwards 
could not be regarded without apprehension, and nothing could exceed the 
importance of delimiting a boundary beyond which the tide of population 
from the south might not overflow. 

The Government appointed Chief Justice Draper as its special agent 
to represent the interests of Canada before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee. As the Government could not anticipate the lines upon which the 
inquiries of the House Committee would proceed, the instructions to the 
Chief Justice were indefinite. His duty was generally to watch over 
Canadian interests, offering such information as would safeguard or 
advance those interests, and to correct any erroneous impressions that he 
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might observe. He was particularly directed to see that, if it should 
be determined to renew the company’s licence, it should only be on condi- 
tions that would leave the way clear for the occupation of tracts adapted 
for settlement. 

The Crown Lands Commissioner made an exhaustive study of condi- 
tions in the territories, and presented his conclusions to the Assembly in 
the session of 1859. A survey of the historical circumstances associated 
with the company’s charter left him in no doubt that the country about 
Red river and lake Winnipeg belonged absolutely to Canada. He had no 
hesitation, however, in admitting that, whatever the legal rights of the 
company in the territories might be, they had been exercised in a manner 
to secure the fundamental necessities of order and tranquillity. The com- 
missioner was far from desiring the immediate stoppage of the company’s 
operations which he said would be not only ruinous to the company but 
injurious to the territories. 

The interest maintained by the proceedings of the Assembly was kept 
at the same high pitch throughout the year. The report of the committee 
of the House of Commons which reached Canada in the early autumn 
contained an immense amount of arresting information, and discussion of a 
lively character continued as to the recommendations of the committee. 
Meetings such as are usually held during an election campaign were held 
throughout the province. The recommendation that, while the district 
about the Red river and the Saskatchewan should be reserved for settle- 
ment, and, if it were the wish of Canada, annexed to the province, pro- 
voked a strong outcry. There was a unanimous demand that the licence 
of the company should not be renewed for another twenty-one years. The 
leading Government organ pointed to the activities of the Russians in the 
west and of the United States in the south, and declared that with 
nothing but the power of the company to resist their aggressiveness, they 
could easily overrun and divide the territories between them. 

The Red River Settlement added its voice to the agitation by demand- 
ing in the Toronto Globe that they be either annexed to Canada, which 
they would prefer, or if that could not be effected, they wished to join 
the United States. 

The feverish discussion, which had characterized the year 1857, sub- 
sided sufficiently in 1858 to allow people to consider what was the most 
practicable and expedient course to adopt towards this vast hinterland. 
Fear began to be expressed that Canada would not be equal to the burden 
of so large an addition to her territory, and the vast expense of establishing 
and maintaining a practicable road to the Settlement over British territory. 

There was another objection which touched the heart of the con- 
troversy which was at its height between Canada West and Canada East. 
This was on the question of representation by population. Ever since 
the population of Canada West began to surpass that of Canada East, 
certain parties in Canada West demanded that that section of the united 
province should have representation in the House of Assembly, in corre- 
spondence with its preponderance in numbers. This was resisted by the 
people of Canada East, who pointed to the fact that during the several 
years in which they had largely the advantage in the matter of population 
they had been obliged to content themselves with a mere equality. Now 
that positions were reversed and the superiority lay with Upper Canada 


they were determined not to allow Upper Canada m , : 
of members. pper Canada more than an equality 
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With this resolution before them, they had a strong objection to any 
measure that would add to the balance against them. If the Northwest 
were annexed to Canada, it would be to the western section of the province 
that its weight would be thrown. Consequently, they were first instinct- 
ively and afterwards vocally opposed to the annexation of the Northwest, 
unless, as some of them said, Confederation were brought about, and the 
new territory entered as a separate province. 

A new factor now appeared which stimulated interest to its highest 
point. The discovery of gold in Cariboo carried the eyes of speculative 
statesmen farther afield. The Pacific coast replaced the Red river and 
the Saskatchewan as the objective. A transcontinental railway was all 
the talk. Again the activities of Minnesota supplied the goad. The legis- 
lature of the recently erected state set on foot an inquiry as to the prac- 
ticability of a route from the United States border, and issued a 100-page 
pamphlet on the subject. They computed the distance from St. Paul to 
the eastern border of the new regions to be 1,650 miles. The route pro- 
posed was via Carlton House, Edmonton and Thompson’s river. They 
discussed the question of a railway, and predicted that one day the terri- 
tories would develop into “ powerful and populous states ”. 

A Canadian company at the same time came into the field with a 
project of its own. Its scheme was tc utilize the waterways as far as 
possible. It proposed to reopen the old route followed by the North West 
Company until 1821, when the amalgamation of the two great rival organi- 
zations resulted in new transportation arrangements. There was to be a 
line of steamers on lake Superior, lake of the Woods, Rainy river, Red 
river and the Saskatchewan. The engineer of the company reported that 
there was but one obstruction to navigation as far as the Rocky moun- 
tains, and he was hopeful that it might be overcome. A railway to the 
Pacific was within the scope of the company’s plans. Neither the Minne- 
sota nor the Canadian company’s proposition was carried into execution, 
but they had the important effect of keeping the Northwest to the fore- 
front in the minds of the public in Canada. 

The great obstacle to direct communication between Canada and the 
Northwest presented by the inhospitable tract to the north of lake 
Superior exercised the ingenuity of persons who foresaw the eventual 
incorporation of the territories into the United States, unless some pre- 
ventive action were taken by the British Government. One of the most 
curious suggestions was that the territories should be approached through 
the colony on the Pacific ocean. A remark by Captain Palliser in his 
report that the prairie region was always accessible through British Colum- 
bia solved the problem for this speculator. Since the centre of the con- 
tinent was practically unapproachable to settlers from British territories 
on the Atlantic side, then they could find access through the British terri- 
tories on the Pacific. In days when emigration from the British Isles was 
still largely carried by sailing vessel, reaching the Pacific by way of 
Cape Horn, the idea was naive in the extreme. 

The Settlement now began to participate in the discussion which never 
ceased in Canada. In the Christmas week of 1859, there appeared the first 
number of the Nor-Wester, the first regular newspaper published in those 
regions. It took just a month to reach Montreal. From this newspaper, 
we can gain some idea of the isolation of the Settlement. The mail which 
arrived there on December 18, through the United States, brought news- 
papers, the latest from Canada being a month old and from London 
six weeks. 
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The chief function of the Nor-Wester as regards the outside world 
was to feed the interest, which in Canada showed few signs of waning. 
Extracts from the numbers as they appeared were used by Canadian news- 
papers, and the very shadowy notions of the country that prevailed were 
gradually displaced by accurate views. The Nor-Wester made it clear 
that the Settlement was no ordinary one. A rumour which reached the 
Settlement in 1860 that the British Government intended to erect it into 
a Crown colony, offered the occasion for comparison with the last Crown 
colony established. In British Columbia, the newspaper observed, every- 
thing was chaotic, and the people were of the roughest and the least likely 
to recognize the mild influences of law and order. Red River Settlement, on 
the contrary, was proverbial for its quiet morality and law-abiding 
habits—a community, which, with exceedingly simple machinery to control 
it, maintained a greater respect for life and property than can be found 
under similar circumstances in any other part of the world. 

The report that reached Canada in the midsummer of 1861 that gold 
had been discovered on the Saskatchewan between Edmonton and Fort 
Pitt gave a sudden expansion of interest, which affected a class in Canada 
and the United States that was unconcerned with public affairs. The 
Nor-Wester also foresaw an awakening of interest among the people of 
Great Britain, observing cynically that they “will not long resist their 
national cupidity.” The gold discoveries and the rapprochements between 
the Settlement and Minnesota with annexation in full view, were stern 
realities which warranted the expectation of the Nor-Wester that some- 
thing would be done soon. 

The penetration of the Settlement from the south went steadily on. 
An overland route between St. Paul and Fort Garry was completed in 
the spring of 1862, and daily evidence of the fact was a fine new steamer 
which plied between the Settlement and Georgetown, Minnesota. 

The Toronto Globe which constituted itself the special guardian of 
British interests in the territories, kept before the Canadian public the 
dangers to which these interests were exposed by the perfectly legitimate 
and even laudable enterprises of the Americans. It notes with anxiety a 
congressional document on the subject of the relations of the United States 
with the Northwest, and urges the Canadian Government to lose no time 
in devising measures for the acquisition of what it describes as the mag- 
nificent empire between Canada ‘and the Rocky mountains. While the 
Imperial and Canadian Governments were each waiting for the other to 
make a move, the United States was bestirring itself to get all the informa- 
tion it could on the subject. The articles in the Globe were ably assisted 
by the oratorical gifts of D’Arcy McGee. The subject was one which 
excited his ranging imagination. He reproached the Canadian Govern- 
ment for its slackness in face of the immensity of the interests involved. 
Referring to the recent congressional paper, he touched Canadian sensi- 
bilities by wondering whether the writer of the report on the Northwest, 
had not accompanied it by letters of a more political character to Presi- 
dent Lincoln. This was in 1863, when the outcome of the Civil War was 
by no means assured, and McGee speculated as to whether, if the Union 
should go to pieces, the North would not look eagerly to the territories. 

Another interest, which touched both Canada and the United States 
(the latter with particular force) was pushing the Northwest into prom- 
inence from another angle. The possibility of establishing instantaneous 
communication by telegraph between America and Europe had been shown 
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by an Atlantic cable ae early as 1858. A cable laid that year had carried 
a message between Queen Victoria and President Buchanan, but the elec- 
trical impulse had ‘been so feeble that after a few further messages it 
ceased carrying altogether. Other attempts to lay a workable line having 
failed, attention was turned to the other direction. By way of Russia, 
there would be required only a short submarine cable across the Behring 
Sea. It was consequently arranged that the Russian inland system should 
be extended to the mouth of the Amur on the coast of Siberia and that a 
submarine cable should be laid between that point and Sitka in Alaska. 
A line would then be carried south to New Westminster. At this point the 
British Northwest territories became important. In Minnesota it was pro- 
posed to build a telegraph line from St. Paul to Fort Garry, to connect 
with another line to be carried across the continent to New Westminster. 

The successful laying an Atlantic cable in 1867 obviated the necessity 
of this communication with Europe by this extensive inland system, but 
the proposal to treat the Red River Settlement as part of the American 
telegraph system increased the general uneasiness in Canada. 

Fortunately, the Americans themselves supplied the antidote to the 
Americanization of the Settlement. The repeal of the Bonding Act by 
Congress in 1864, which had permitted the importation of British goods 
through the United States duty-free compelled the people of the Settle- 
ment to look to a Canadian route as the means of transportation from 
England. There was also another circumstance which operated to the 
same end. The rising of the Sioux Indians in 1862 had led to the placing 
of some hundreds of American troops at Pembina on the border of the 
territories. These troops kept the route clear from the Settlement to the 
American system of communications. In 1864, the troops were withdrawn, 
and the element of insecurity was added to the drawback occasioned by 
the repeal of the Bonding Act. 

The Board of Trade of Fort Garry decided to take steps to secure 
co-operation between the Canadian Government and the Council of 
Assiniboia in the construction of a practicable route between lake Superior 
and Fort Garry. Memorials were sent to the Boards of Trade of Western 
Canada, and a petition addressed to the Council of Assiniboia, requesting 
an appropriation for a road to the lake of the Woods and for an expedi- 
tion to lake Superior, whose duty it would be to improve ‘the portages. 

We need not pursue the course of the negotiations, nor enquire too 
minutely as to the material results of the several expeditions sent out to 
explore the region between lake Superior and the Red River Settlement. 
So far as preparing a route was concerned, they were foredoomed to 
failure. There was no possibility of competing with the route through 
the United States, until the railway was built around the head of the lakes. 

There is a last word. A survey of the material collected in the 
preparation of this paper gives rise to several reflections, but the impres- 
sion that is most abiding is of the extraordinary staunchness of the people 
of the Settlement. The allurement offered, by the steady approach to 
their borders of people of a kindred race, anxious to co-operate in the 
pursuit of a common aim, must have been a great temptation to so com- 
pletely isolated a settlement. Their steadfast resistance, in the faith that 
Destiny would some time link them to their own people, is one of the 
wonders of our history. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
By NorMAn FEE 


The Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held 
in Winnipeg on Thursday and Friday, May 24 and 26. 

The first session was a luncheon provided at Lower Fort Garry by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for members of the Royal Society and of the 
Historical Association. The Lower Fort, which stands in a striking 
situation on the bank of the Red river about twenty miles from Winnipeg, 
was built between 1831 and 1839, and is the only remaining complete 
example of the old stone forts built by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and, 
at one time, numerous throughout the West. The wall of solid masonry, 
three feet thick and pierced at intervals of a few feet, encloses four and 
a half acres. Several of the stone buildings are still standing, and the 
whole is being preserved with the greatest care as a monument of early 
days in the Northwest. Here, for many years, were held the meetings 
of the governor and officers of the company. While sitting in this famous 
council hall almost one hundred years old, the guests were reminded that 
the British flag had flown in this vast northwest region for a longer period 
than in any other part of the North American mainland, and the panorama 
of over two hundred and fifty years of continuous British history stirred 
the imagination of all present. After the luncheon a complete plan of 
the fort as it had existed throughout its history was provided, and the 
buildings now standing were thrown open to inspection. 

Through the kindness of the Manitoba Government, other meetings 
of the association were held in the provincial parliament buildings. In 
the unavoidable absence of the president, Dr. Doughty, Prof. Chester 
Martin presided. Dr. Doughty’s interest was, however, fully evident not 
only in his admirable paper on “The Awakening of Canadian Interest in 
the Northwest,” but in the exhibit of pictures which was sent from the 
Archives. It included more than two dozen original paintings in oil and 
Es ew ene vores phases of the history of the Northwest. 

e papers read at the sessions of the association were as follows: 
Dr. C. N. Bell, “ The Route of Henry Kelsey, 1690-2”; Judge Beale 
‘La Verendrye”; Mr. William Smith, “ The Reception of the Durham 
Papers in Canada”; Mr. Léon Gérin, “ Roland et le Canada Francais ”; 
Miss Lila Staples, “Hon. Alexander Morris ”; Prof. W. N. Sage, “ Some 
Aspects of the Frontier in Canadian History ”; Prof. C. W. Rife “ Edward 
Winslow, Jr., Loyalist Pioneer in the Maritime Provinces ”: Prof. Chester 
Martin, “ Head’s Memorandum on Confederation Frot J. Howe, “ The 
Quit-Rent in New Brunswick”; Prof. R. G. Trotter. “ Canadian Interest 
in the History of the United States Be Dr Hugh Keenleyside “British 
Columbia—Annexation or Confederation?”; M. Gustave Lanctot, “ Les 
premiers budgets de la Nouvelle-France ”; M. Camille Bertrand “Les 
Concessions des Terres Publiques de 1796 à 1840 ”; Mr. A. R. M. Lower, 
ee in New France”. These papers will be printed in the annual 

À very happy feature of two sessions was th 1 - 1 
the Historical and Scientifie Society of Manitoba de of 
Dr. C. N. Bell. The latter of these two sessions took the form of a 

1? 
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dinner to the visiting delegates. On this occasion the Hudson’s Bay 
Company also made special provision for the inspection of its museum 
which illustrates the history of the Northwest. 

Officers of the association for next year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Prof. Chester Martin; Vice-president, Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux; 
Chairman of the Management Committee, Mr. L. J. Burpee; Treasurer 
and English Secretary, Mr. Norman Fee; Educational and French Secre- 
tary, M. Gustave Lanctot. The members of the council are: Prof. George 
E. Wilson of Dalhousie University; Dr. J. C. Webster of Shediac, N.B.; 
Prof. Victor Morin, University of Montreal; Senator Chapais of Quebec; 
Prof. George Smith, Toronto; Prof. D. A. McArthur, Kingston; Prof. 
A. G. Dorland, London; Prof. A. 8. Morton, Saskatoon; Prof. A. L. Burt, 
Edmonton; Prof. D. C. Harvey, Vancouver. 

The special thanks of the association are due to Dr. Doughty and 
the Archives, whose assistance in connection with the annual report and 
in many other ways has been of an essential nature. During the past year, 
the secretary of the association received twenty-two inquiries from various 
parts of Canada, as well as from the United States, England, Australia, 
and New Zealand. In a number of these cases adequate replies were 
made possible by the aid of the staff and resources of the Archives,— 
over one hundred pages of photostat and other material being sent out. 
The thanks of the association are also due to Mr. Wallace, managing 
editor of the Historical Review, to his assistants, Dr. Brown and Miss 
Jarvis, and to Mr. Roy, editor of the Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
for their assistance and co-operation during the year. 


HISTORICAL PAPERS 


SIR EDMUND HEADS FIRST PROJECT OF FEDERATION, 1851 


By CHESTER MARTIN 


The secret memorandum here published was drafted privately for Earl 
Grey, then Colonial Secretary, in 1851, it would seem, about seven years 
before Galt’s first resolutions on Federal Union in the Canadian Assembly. 
While some form of union for the British provinces must have been a 
familiar theme since the appearance of Roebuck’s project in the British 
House of Commons and the publication of Durham’s Report, a special 
interest attaches to this first project of the man who as Governor General 
was afterwards responsible for launching Galt’s larger scheme into the 
sphere of practical politics at the Colonial Office. 

Head had been a colleague of Elgin’s at Merton. He came to New 
Brunswick at a critical stage of provincial politics when the fishing and 
lumbering interests, as Elgin wrote to Grey, were inclined to play some 
strange pranks with Grey’s pontificial doctrine of free trade and laissez- 
faire. There was much, however, in the practical, not to say mercenary, 
temper of New Brunswick to appeal to Sir Edmund Head’s shrewd hard 
empiricism. He had the true Peelite’s impatience of abstractions and the 
Peelite’s discernment, too, for hard facts. Some of his opinions, had they 
been known, must have filled the conventional colonial tory of that day 
with astonishment. 

“With regard to the future,” writes Head, “ it is useless to shut our 
eyes.” The haunting fear of the annexation of the British provinces to 
the United States dominated British policy two decades before Confedera- 
tion, and it is here seen without disguise. In 1783 William Knox, Under 
Secretary for the American Department during the American Revolution, 
had advised the division of the remaining provinces with an eye to “ the 
permanency of their connection with this country.” Head now saw that 
they must be united if they were not to disintegrate piecemeal into the 
United States. “The duty and the interest of England in this matter seem to 
coincide.” It was a matter of duty “so to govern these Colonies as to fit 
them gradually for an independent existence,” and it was a matter of 
interest to weld them into a federal system capable of forming a “ powerful 
and independent State.” The theme was a familiar one but unlike the 
“men of little faith” Head combined this cold calculation with a robust 
conviction that it was “by no means . . . . impossible that the connection 
should be maintained for an indefinite period.” That faith was a rarer 
phenomenon in the middle of the nineteenth century than this generation 
in Canada is apt to think. 

It would be easy to criticize this memorandum in detail, but a score of 
Head’s ideas will command attention. He assigns the Post Office, currency 
railways and commerce to the federal government and public lands to the 
provinces. The Lieutenant-Governor of each province, he assumes, would 
be elected by the Colony ” or “appointed by themselves ” in some other 
way. Residuary power he assigns to the provinces—a tendency of course 
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which the Fathers of Confederation deliberately set themselves to reverse. 
He disapproves of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as a 
“4 living interpreter” of the constitution because “it sits in England.” The 
Colonial Secretary, too, no matter what the merits of the case, would be 
charged with “ caprice and arbitrary dictation.” Head advocates a “ High 
Court” of the most august character to sit in Canada and command the 
highest legal talent in British America. 

Second chambers would be unnecessary for the provinces since many 
of their functions were to be transferred to the federal government. The 
service of the new federation would open to British America a “ wide field 
for ambition and distinction.” In a rough draft on the “Union of Colonies” 
—obviously of later date—Head proves with cold and deliberate calculation 
the ‘“‘ impossibility of getting rid of them prematurely even if desired.” To 
permit designedly “such dissatisfaction as would induce their populations to 
seek or demand a separation ” would be “ weak & wicked. It w’. imply 
bad faith ”; and he adds his own personal conviction that Britain would be 
recreant alike to honour and to her own interest if she did not foster in these 
young and growing colonies “the feeling that a national destiny of their own 
is before them. The tie of allegiance to the British Crown may, it sems to 
me, last for an indefinite time . . . . It is one in which they feel a pride: it 
suggests no humiliation and it inspires no bitterness.” ‘We are yet smart- 
ing (he adds) from the results of a course of action which created such 
sentiments in the last century.” 

With an eye to “ practical politics ” Head was quick to see the advan- 
tage of British institutions both in effecting and in maintaining the proposed 
federation. The baffling problem of state sovereignty which already over- 
shadowed the American Union and was soon to precipitate a devasting 
civil war could be avoided by utilizing the happier conventions of British 
constitutional development. The Gordian Knot could be cut by the simple 
expedient of a British Act of Parliament. Thus for Confederation, as for 
responsible government, the British experiment could escape the fatal disa- 
bilities of the American by retaining vital contact with the flexible empiri- 
cism of the British constitution. 

The “ tolerant moderation ” which Head invokes for a British American 
federation carries him far beyond the limited vision of his own day. While 
he contemplates as yet a federation of but five provinces—Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island—he is 
prepared to endow them with national attributes of remarkable scope and 
significance. All those expedients which “ foster a sentiment of union should 
be studiously attended to.” Their currency “should be one & the same in 
all the Provinces & they should have a mint of their own.” “Their flag 
should be a modification of that of England—the Union Jack with a differ- 
ence of some sort.” Might not a federation acting thus in union “ gradually 
develop & cherish a feeling of united interest & feel a joint pride in the name 
of ‘ British North America’ as their common Country?” Only thus would 
“ the end be accomplished of raising up on this side of the Atlantic a balance 
to the United States—a power so united as never to be absorbed piecemeal & 
so important in itself as to take an independent position.” “The wish on 
the part of England to restrain their Colonies by force has long ceased to 
exist and the great object seems to be to offer in time such terms as will 
place on a more solid footing their connection with Great Britain & relieve 
themselves & the Empire from the constant agitation in favour of organic 


changes.” 
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A word must be added with regard to the text. Head’s handwriting is 
perhaps the most execrable to be found among the official papers of that 
day—worse even than Buller’s. The final memorandum must be in exis- 
tence somewhere among the Grey papers at Howick; the text here published 
is taken from the original draft in Head’s worst handwriting. The quick- 
ness of his mind may be inferred from the forthright speed at which the 
thirty odd pages of the manuscript were obviously written. Splashes of ink 
and corrections teem upon the pages with all the exuberance of Head’s own 
ideas. Many of the readings are somewhat problematical, but where serious 
doubts exist I have indicated them in the footnotes, together with a view of 
the original readings where subsequent corrections have proved illuminating. 
The immediate occasion of this memorandum must remain for the 
present a matter of conjecture. In many respects Head has been under- 
rated. His contribution to Canadian history has been obscured perhaps 
by his somewhat prosaic but signally successful administration in New 
Brunswick and by the fact that in Canada he followed the more spectacular 
and epochal career of Lord Elgin. Many of the “conventions” of respon- 
sible government however received their final recognition at his hands. At 
a time when even John A. Macdonald was “squeamish” with regard to 
political methods in Canada! Head kept his confidence in the outcome more 
or less unruffled. In the fragmentary notes, already referred to as belonging 
to a later date, there is still more resolute program of “ national destiny ” 
for a “ Union of Colonies.” The only hope (he still believes) seems to 
depend on the existence in British North America of such self importance 
& self reliance as could give these colonies the power of standing alone & 
could make their pride shrink from becoming an appendage to any other 
sovereign power. Our aim should be to teach them the value of Parlia- 
mentary Govt. on principles similar to those adopted in Gt. Britain & to 
let the forms & the substance of our Constitution come to maturity in this 
part of America under the shelter of the Crown . . . . They should stand 
in conscious strength and in the full equipment of self Govt. as a free 
people bound by the ties of gratitude and affection.” 


[Transcript] 


Endorsed: “ This is the Draft of a Mem™ on the Gov't of the N.A.C. sent 
privately to Lord Grey. 1851. E.H.’2 


It is impossible for any man of common intelligence and education 
to be familiar with the details of govt in the British provinces of North 
America without feeling that the present state of things is more or less 
provisional. This condition of affairs is mischievous in every way: it is 
mischievous to the colonies both in a material & a moral point of view & 
it is mischievous to the Mother Country. 


.- The mischief to the colonies consists in a constant feeling of impend- 
ing change & in a sence of uncertainty which sets men speculating on 





1 Campbell (Macdonald’s partner) to Macdonald, March 8, 1855: ‘You were never so despond- 
ing . . . . as before and during the last campaign . . . . the disgusting electioneering arts 
you felt compelled to resort to.—Macdonald Papers, Public Archives, 

2 Head Papers, Public Archives of Canada. The ‘1’ in the date is superimposed upon the begin- 
ning of another figure in such a way as to resemble a ‘4’ in any other script than Head’s. The water- 
mark however is 1849, and Grey left the Colonial Office in 1852. I have had the great advantage of 
Professor W. M. Whitelaw’s opinion in favour of the earlier date, 
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all sorts of organic and constitutional changes whilst they neglect the 
obvious interests of a material character open to them on every side. The 
old colonial system has fostered the notion that the government is to do 
everything. The colonists have become convinced that the Gov't in Eng- 
land are neither inclined nor able to thwart them, but they always 
hope to extort something more by importunity and they have not yet 
learnt that their own ultimate prosperity must depend on their own exer- 
tions. A succession of popular agitators can always persuade them that if 
they are not prosperous it is the fault of the gov’. It is far easier to 
encourage and adopt this belief than to suggest or make the first efforts 
towards the real sources of prosperity and wealth. A cry ag“ the 
Colonial Office is the stock in trade of such men. There is a feeling too 
analogous to that which was expressed in Ireland by the phrase ‘ England’s 
weakness is Ireland’s opportunity.’ If trouble breaks out in Canada the 
lower Provinces will, I fear, now be always ready to swell the cry & 
profit by it if they can.% It may be assumed therefore that it is inex- 
pedient, if not impossible, to allow the N.A. Colonies to continue per- 
manently on their present footing. 

With regard to the future, whether that future be arrived at gradu- 
ally or suddenly, several suppositions present themselves to which it is 
useless to shut our eyes. 

These Colonies may ultimately continue in allegiance to the British 
Crown or they may not. If they remain British dependencies they may 
hold that character as separate states or as one state of which the several 
parts should be more or less closely united by something in the nature 
of a federal tie. I confess I doubt how far their separate existence as 
single Colonies dependent on Gt. Britain can be secured if the present 
condition of things continues very long. If they cease to bear allegiance 
to England then they must be merged in the American Union or they 
must become independent. That they should maintain their independence 
singly is hardly conceivable; that they should do so if formed into one 
compact and United body does not seem absurd especially when the natural 
and internal sources of division between the north and south of the U.S. 
are taken into account. 

The duty and the interest of England in this matter seem to coincide. 
It is her duty so to govern these Colonies as to fit them gradually for an 
independent existence if the tie with the Mother country be severed; 
and it [is] her interest in that case that such an independent existence 
should be given them as will not allow them to swell the strength and 
influence of the United States. 

It would injure the moral dignity of England most severely to allow 
the great Provinces of B.N.A. to drift away from her as a mere conse- 
quence of discontent engendered by squabbles and disputes relating to 
the mode of their Government. It would injure her still more deeply to 
allow the force of these Colonies and the advantages of their military 
position their trade and their shipping to be transferred by any process 
to the Government of Washington. 

It is a great misfortune that in Parliament and elsewhere Englishmen 
talked of this contingency as a result which was predestined. I for one 

8 An opinion based no doubt upon Head’s observation of the ‘fishing bounties’ controversy 
and the preliminaries of reciprocity in the ‘loyalist’ province of New Brunswick. 


4 Crossed out from the original draft is the statement more than once subsequently repeated 
by Head in other forms: ‘I for one am far from thinking this a desperate hope.’ 
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by no means consider it impossible that the connection should be main- 
tained for an indefinite period. 

Is it then possible to devise any system which could employ the 
common allegiance borne by the Colonies to Great Britain in such a way 
as to bind them together one to the other until as time advanced and their 
powers of self gov' were matured they might if they did separate be ready 
to assume as a whole, the bearing of a powerful and independent State? 

Any such result would at once secure the interests of England and 
the ultimate prosperity of the Colonies themselves. 

Would it be practicable, then I repeat, to unite the B.N.A. Colonies 
by anything in the nature of a ‘federal’ tie; by a system which whilst 
it yet acknowledged the supremacy of the British Crown should assign 
to a general gov' and to the Local Gov‘ respectively all powers of self 
control consistent with such supremacy? 

Any such bond or tie would not be strictly speaking of a ‘ federal’ 
nature inasmuch as it would not consist of a league of independent states. 
Indeed the doubt whether the constitution of the United States is or is 
not strictly speaking in the nature of ‘ Federal’ league or compact is yet 
a grave practical question and one at this moment especially pregnant 
with important consequences. It has been argued that if the Union be in 
its essence a league of independent States, Alabama or $. Carolina may or 
will withdraw from the compact and release the other parties. Accord- 
ingly Story* lays great stress on the enacting words of the Constitution 
‘We the people of the United States do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution’ (not ‘We the people of each state concurring in a league or 
treaty’) as if the Union was ‘de facto’ existing before the Constitution 
and the power of the people as exerted in its establishment was exercised 
in this collective capacity. Now it is remarkable that the relative position 
of the Governments of these Colonies and of the British Crown would lend 
ee readily to a plan which would at least avoid these theoretical diffi- 
culties. 

The Sovereignty of the Queen of England is acknowledged: a written 
Constitution uniting for certain purposes these Colonies would be in the 
nature of a Charter and might be established by act of the Imperial 
Parliament. Any Court duly authorized could decide what questions be- 
longed to the competency of the Imperial Govt, the ‘Federal’ Govt or 
the Gov* of the several States or Colonies. In this respect therefore 
we have in our hand an ‘a priori’ mode of solving theoretical difficulties 
which yet exist in the Constitution of the United States of America. 

I do not mean by this that the assent of the several Colonies to any 
such Constitution would be unnecessary, but within a given time I believe 
they would receive with satisfaction any plan which left them a proper 
share of local self government and defined that share by a written Con- 
stitution interpreted by the decisions of an impartial court. Physical 
obstacles no doubt exist which perhaps would only be removed by the 
construction of such a work as the Halifax and Quebec railway, though 
I doubt if these difficulties w? be even now insurmountable. The chief 
difficulty would be the nature of the tribunal which should be the living 
interpreter of the Constitutional Law as between England and the Colonies 
and between the several Local Gov'* of these Colonies. 


4a Joseph Story, 1799-1845, judge of the Supreme Court i 
Jos » 17 ; g of the Unit . GE 
Constitution of the United States” and many other legal works. F Re EE 
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The requisites for the successful working of any such scheme would 
seem to be— 


2 That the relation to England should be subject to as little strain 
and be as little galling as possible and should therefore be limited and 
strictly defined. 

Paes That the functions of the ‘ Federal’ Govt should be strictly defined 
in its relation to the Separate Gov*. 


3. That the residue of all powers neither reserved by the Mother 
Country nor handed over to the Federal Gov‘ should be expressly left 
to the Gov* of each separate Colony. 


In the first place with reference to England it is obvious that unless 
some reservation of powers be made and unless their power could be 
habitually exercised, the link between Great Britain and the Colonies 
would be practically null. Rather than concede this indirectly it would 
be better openly to cast off the responsibility of fighting and negotiating 
on behalf of the Colonies and thus in fact to leave them to merge as they 
could in the United States or become nominally and prematurely inde- 
pendent. If the Mother Country is to exercise any control at all, the 
Sovereign control of war and peace and consequently the exclusive power 
of making and interpreting Treaties, which was in the ‘ultima ratio’ 
for enforcing must rest with her. As a further consequence from this 
the British Crown must, I conceive, claim the control over the general 
principles of Commercial Legislation, so far at least as relates to Foreign 
Powers and to other Colonies.® 


The Crown too as the guardian of Justice should perhaps not allow 
the salaries of Judges of the Supreme Courts, to be touched during the 
incumbency of the present holders of seats on the Bench.® Now sup- 
posing that such limitations of the respective powers of the Colonial 
Gov's and the British Govt were embodied in an act of Parliament framed 
on a draft approved by the Colonies still the practical difficulty would 
necessarily arise whenever power were exercised in a specific case by one 
party which appeared to trench on the rights reserved to the others. With- 
out a living interpreter, whose decisions were such as to command respect 
and acquiescence, like those of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
difficulty would be essentially the same as it now is. One of the great 
evils of the present state of things is that the decision of the Secretary 
of State whether a reasonable case for interference does or does not exist, 
is always a decision in an individual case and looks like a decision in his 
own favour when he brings H.M. prerogative to bear upon it. 

The Colonists consider the point as decided against them ‘ex post 
facto’ and though a principle may be involved in the decision they always 
assume that the principle is put forward to justify this particular exertion 
of power. Such a mode of exercising the control wants in their eyes the 
& priori generality which is one of the main characteristics of Law. The 
propriety or impropriety of the conclusion arrived at is secondary and 
there is always a disposition to talk of ‘caprice and arbitrary dictation’. 

5It proved one of the most remarkable features of the B.N.A. Act of 1867 that the relations 
between the Dominion and the British Government were left to adjust themselves by the unwritten 
conventions of the constitution as the occasion should arise. It was under Head’s own governorship in 
1859, that the Newcastle-Galt controversy terminated the ‘control over the general principles of 
Commercial Legislation’ by the Colonial Office. 


6 Original draft: ‘The Crown too shd. reserve to itself the appointments of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court & should not allow their salaries to be reduced without its consent or during . . . .? 
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Another characteristic of Judicial power besides its generality is that it 
does not interfere voluntarily but the case is brought before the Court: 
the tribunal must be called into action by some party interested in the 
lala Tere appears to me to exist in the English and American mind one 
tendency the result no doubt of long submission to Law which is eminently 
useful in fitting men for Constitutional Government and this is the constant 
disposition to turn every thing into a point of law. There is among men 
of our race an aptitude for allowing political strife and agitation to 
evaporate in a judicial form, when other nations would be thinking of 
barricades and actual violence. We are ready to assume that the law is 
equal if it be not made for the occasion but laid down in general terms 
beforehand: the only question would be whether any particular case does 
or does not come within the terms of the Law. 

Would it then be impossible for Great Britain in her relation to these 
Colonies to turn this most valuable tendency to account and instead of 
the sort of irritating notion that they are constantly liable to be interfered 
with to subsitute in the Colonies a recourse to a judicial decision as to the 
extent and meaning of the words of a written Constitution?? I confess 
I cannot see why the difficulty may not be met. 

A preliminary objection may however be made. If the Queen’s author- 
ity is to be recognized as paramount whence is the compentency of any 
such Court to be derived? Must not the British Crown® in exercising 
the supreme power judge in the last resort what cases are properly within 
its own jurisdiction and control? 

To this I will only answer that a similar difficulty exists in the Law 
of England itself and has been readily evaded as we see every day. 
When the Crown grants a municipal Charter it does in effect grant a 
written Constitution of a limited and particular kind. It ties its own 
hands prospectively. When a case arises for instance between the Queen 
and the Corporation of London as to the——® it is argued in Westminster 
Hall—theoretically no doubt in the Queen’s Own Courts and therefore 
before one of the parties, but practically before the Judges. All parties 
acquiesce in the decision. The question at issue is simply whether the 
Crown has by charter parted with a certain portion of the Prerogative. 
What difference is there in principle between such a case & a question 
which may arise as to the limit of the Queen’s power to interfere with a 
Colonial Act? A subordinate govt and a municipality differ perhaps 
mainly in the point that the former must be supposed to possess all 
powers not expressly taken away whilst the latter would be deemed to 
hold no power which had not been expressly granted or which must be 
presumed from lapse of time to have been so granted. The burthen of 
pave is in favour of the subordinate govt and against the Municipal 

ody. 

I can therefore see nothing derogatory to the dignity of the Crown in 
allowing questions as to the relative extent of Constitutional powers given 
or reserved to be determined by a Court. 

The next question is a much more difficult one—can any Court be so 
constituted as to secure respect for its decisions and convey to the 
inhabitants of the Colonies a conviction of its impartiality? 

& there thou à cmt de or mani Of Cotton power sre necessary vague 


8 Original draft: ‘and the British Parlt,’ 
9 Illegible, 
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_ It has been I know suggested that the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council would be a fit and proper tribunal for determining con- 
stitutional questions of this kind. I think there is one strong objection 
to it and that is that it sits in England. Of the competence and impartial- 
ity of such a Court there could be no doubt but a vague feeling that the 
decision which ousted them of their rights (as the Colonists would say) 
came from the Mother Country would at once destroy half its weight. 
The decisions of such a court might embarrass the Govt without. satis- 
fying the public. 

What obstacles would there be to [a] ‘High Court’ consisting (say) of 
three or five persons with the rank of Privy Councillors to the Queen, hold- 
ing office as Judges during good behaviour & sitting at Quebec? It is 
perhaps questionable whether all should be lawyers but however this were 
left, by associating to themselves the Chief Justices of the several Colonies 
they might in addition to their Constitutional functions constitute what is 
very much wanted in B.N.A.—an effective Court of Appeal & thus inci- 
dentally be of great use to the Colonies themselves. 

Such a tribunal might be made to command respect from the rank, 
ability & independence of its members & it appears to me that if they 
sat in the Colonies their decision on the constitutional question whether 
such or such a bill were within the competence of the Imperial, the 
Federal, or a Local Legislature would be free from all appearance of 
arbitrary or capricious interference of an external character. 

Such a Court would derive its authority from a source confessedly 
paramount to all the Colonial Governments both Federal & Local. The 
only theoretical anomaly would be that it might be said to derive its power 
from one of the parties who might come before it but this is an anomaly 
I have already said with which the Law of England is familiar.1° 

Very much would depend on the character & position of the men 
composing the ‘ High Court’. They should as a matter of course be paid 
from England & not by the colonies & should hold office like the English 
Judges during good behaviour. I see no reason why their decisions should 
not then have as much weight as those of the Judges at home. If they 
acted indeed as a Court of Appeal Colonies might reasonably contribute 
a part of the salaries & would I believe willingly do so. 

The next point to be considered is the mode in which such tribunal 
would work with reference to constitutional matters. 

The Legislation of the United Colonies would divide itself into three 
classes of acts. 


1. Acts federal or local which according to the Constitution pro- 
fessedly required the Special Consent of the Queen in Council. 


2. Federal Acts not professing to require such assent. 
3. Local Acts—not professing to require such assent. 


The first class of Acts should not be sent home by the Gov™ Gen! 
until the High Court had endorsed upon them their opinion that such 
assent was constitutionally requisite. The’second class of Acts would be 
assented to by the Gov' Gen!. The third Class would be assented to by 
the Lt Gov" of each Colony; but they should be submitted to the Gov* 
General & if he or the Federal Legislature thought fit they sh be laid 

10 In original draft: ‘The Supreme Court of the United States discharges functions of this same 


character and im theory derives its authority from a source superior both to the Local & Federal 
Govts,’ 
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before the High Court for the judgment of the tribunal as to their 
Constitutional character. With a ‘Federal Act’ the Gov. Gen! might, 
perhaps, in a case of doubt take this course before giving or refusing his 
assent which he wd. do according to the advice of an Executive Council 
responsible to the ‘Federal’ Legislature. If ‘the High Court’ determine 
that the act or bill did not constitutionally require H.M. special sanction 
then it should be or might become law. 

If they disallowed the Act or bill as unconstitutional, it would be 
null—but if it went home to be submitted to the Queen it wd. only be 
when H.M. rights to assent or dissent had been established by a Judicial 
decision. 

It would be open to any person or to the Legislature of any Colony 
being a member of the ‘ Federation’ to question the Constitutionality of 
an act of a Local Govt & for any Local Gov't to question the constitu- 
tional character of a Federal Act, but no act once certified as Constitu- 
tional would be again called in question. 

The position of the Governor General is the next subject which claims 
attention. He as H.M. Representative w4 be the head of the Federal 
Legislature & the Federal Executive. There should be a Lt. Gov' of 
each separate Colony who should preside over the administration of that 
Colony so far as such administration were constitutionally left to the Local 
Gov's. If such Lt. Gov' were elected by the Colony he ought to be 
paid by the Colony at a fixed rate which could not be altered during the 
term of his holding office. The Gov' Gen! on the other hand (and the 
Lt. Gov’ if appointed by the Crown) ought to be paid by England only. 

The Federal Legislature might possibly not be required to meet every 
year: once in two years might be sufficient. The Customs duties, Com- 
merce so far as was not reserved to the Imperial Gov.'t, the P.O., the 
Currency & perhaps the great leading lines of Railroad & Canal should 
be subject to the Federal Legislature & the Federal Executive alone. 

The Local Government would transact the business of each separate 
Province so far as the powers of the Imperial & Federal Govt® did not 
expressly exempt the subject matter from their control. They would 
regulate all the details of Schools, Byeroads, & the ordinary administra- 
tion of Justice. All that was not given to the Imperial Gov* or the 
Federal Gov' would belong as a matter of course to the Local Legisla- 
ture. The Courts of Justice should be separate in each Province, subject 
to——11 an appeal as I have described above. The process civil or criminal 
of the lawful authorities of one Colony in an individual case should be 
required by the Constitution to be endorsed by the authorities of another 
and should then run in that other. The ‘High Court’ would as a matter 
of course discharge no functions except those of a Constitutional or 
Appellate character. When in any court of original jurisdiction a question 
of the Constitutional character of a Prov. or Federal Act arose, a case 
might be granted & the points of Law argued in the ‘High Court’ wh. 
shd. be alone competent to decide it, 

I conceive that such a Gov.t as I have described would not be a 
cheap Gov‘. The Produce of the Customs, the P.O, and some other sources 
of general revenue would it is presumed go to the Federal Treasury but 
it might possibly be expedient to leave to each Province a proportion of 
the Customs duties levied in it. At any rate the Federal Gov.t & Federal 
Legislature would hardly require the whole produce of this revenue as 

11 ‘Such.’ 
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they would have no Army or Navy to pay. The barracks—12 and Ord- 
nance buildings as well as expense of organizing the Militia would it is pre- 
sumed be paid by the Federal Govt & the Executive control over these 
matters would be in the hands of the Federal Gov.t & the Gov’. General 
only. The debt of each Colony at the time of forming the Union wd. 
be a matter to be adjusted by special arrangement. One thing must be 
recollected. All schemes which profess to leave a large share in their own 
Gov.' to the Colonies themselves assume tolerant moderation on the part 
of the People of England. If the Colonies manage their own affairs they 
will often do things which public opinion in England would not justify in 
support—but what then? Two communities at the distance of England & 
N.A. cannot always agree in their views of a given question & the English 
people in making up their minds to concede free action, concede the 
power of differing. Let the sphere of action of each be defined as well 
as it can be. The great point is that the Colonies should not profess to 
feel that their discretion such as it is, is liable to be encroached on after 
a measure has been adopted and under circumstances which offered a 
pretext for an outcry about capricious and’ arbitrary interference. It is 
possible that if the functions of the Local Govt* were thus controlled one 
House might be sufficient for the Legislature of each separate Colony. 
In this case however the Constitution itself should prescribe certain forms 
& interpose certain delays in the passage of measures through this one 
House. Standing orders of their own making are always liable to be 
dispensed with when the popular cry demands a thing to be done. Forms 
prescribed by the Constitution should only be dispensed with with the 
consent of the Gov' General even if this power were necessary or expedient 
which may be doubted. 

The “ Federal” Gov.t should certainly consist of two Chambers & I 
think the principle of the United States Senate should be observed in the 
Constitution of the second of these two—so far at least that its members 
sh? be delegated not by the people of each Colony but by the Legislature. 

The members of both ‘Federal’ Chambers sh? be paid from the 
Federal treasury. One great objection to a ‘ Federal’ Legislature of this 
kind with limited functions is that such a body might not have any very 
great quantity of business to transact & being thus circumstanced might 
employ its spare time in mischievous agitation. I admit this objection 
but I think it might be partially guarded against by making it necessary 
for them to sit only once in two years or by limiting in the Constitution 
the duration of the sitting. The Gov't General too sh? have the power 
of dissolving either the ‘Federal’ Legislature or any one of the Local 
Legislatures, if he deemed it necessary. 

If the Lt. Govr. of the separate Colonies were appointed by themselves, 
all correspondence with the Secretary of State sh* be carried on through 
the Govr. General which w% I imagine simplify the business in the Col. 
Office. 

The ‘ Federal’ Legislature should alone possess the power of regulating 
the currency pledging the Provincial faith by the issue of debentures or 
bills of any kind. At any rate their assent wl* be indispensable to any such 
charges on the resources of a single Colony. 

I repeat that I do not think this Gov' would be on the whole a cheap 
one. Each Colony would have the expenses of its own internal Govt. to 
defray & the cost of the ‘Federal’ Govt. would be apparently so much 


12 Tllegible. 
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extra. But on the other hand the temptation to jobbing & ——18 would be 
infinitely less than it now is out of the surplus revenue of many of these 
Provinces & local demands would have to be met by local taxation. _ 

One great source of discontent at any rate would be done away with. 
A wide field for ambition & distinction in the ‘ Federal’ Legislature would 
be open to the inhabitants of all the associated colonies & the ‘ High Court’ 
would probably gather round it an able & efficient bar drawn from the 
several Provinces amenable to its jurisdiction. It may be said “If the 
‘High Court’ consisted of members selected by England & paid by the 
Crown would their decisions be respected as impartial in the Colonies?” 
I think they would bear this character if the members were properly chosen 
& being domiciled ‘in the Colonies were known to hold office during good 
behaviour. Much no doubt w% depend on the character which their 
decisions acquired. 

Let us take a supposed case to illustrate the working of such a system. 
One of the Local Legislatures might pass an act indirectly impeding the 
foreign commerce of the Country. When the acts of the session came from 
the Lt. Govr. to the Govr. General, the latter would submit this act to his 
legal advisers & acting on their advice he would lay it before the ‘ High 
Court.’ This tribunal would decide on the issue whether the act did or 
did not trench on ‘ Federal’ or Imperial rights. As a precaution a provision 
might be inserted in the Constitution that no Local acts shd. come into 
force until six weeks or two months after they were laid before the Gov. 
General. The Gov. General shd. have no direct power of assent or dissent 
and if he did not test the constitutional character of the Act within a given 
time it should be liable to be impeached only on the suit of a party inter- 
ested whether that party were the Legislature of another State or the 
‘Federal’ Legislature or a private individual aggrieved by such Legisla- 
tion.14 J have not enumerated among the powers of the ‘ Federal’ Govt. 
the control over the sale of public lands & I think upon the whole that this 
would be best left to each separate Colony. All attempts to enforce a 
high price for waste lands or carry out strict conditions as to their settle- 
ment must be null in B.N.A. so long as the nature of the Country & the 
state of public opinion continue to favour “ squatting.” 

The ‘ Squatters ’ or unauthorized occupants of public land in a country 
containing large tracts of uninhabited forest will always be a difficult race 
to deal with; if a man so squatting knows that he can practically in the 
end get his land for nothing he will not pay a high price for a legal title at 
the outset. Upon the whole therefore I think the better plan would be to 
leave each separate Province to deal with its own waste lands as its own 
estate & make the most they can from them—except perhaps where lines 
of railroad or canal are to be carried through them. 

“Any such scheme as I have roughly sketched would probably make 
the ‘ Federation ’ consist of Upper Canada, Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia & Prince Edward’s Island. The most convenient seat for the 
Federal Govt would in this case be Quebec and the burthen of the attend- 
ance of the paid Representatives of these Colonies for a limited time once in 
two years or even once a year would not be very great. 

_ One incidental advantage of such a ‘ Federation’ would be that the 

see gone of Upper and Lower Canada as affecting the Clergy, the 

enure of land, and other matters, would be regulated by their separate 
13 Illegible, 


14In the original draft: “On the other hand the Gov. Gent. if h ituti 
: 5 ‘ d 
character of such an Act might refer it for the opinion of the ‘High ‘Onna HS See eo 
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Legislatures whilst, in all that concerned the relation with Great Britain, 
the French interest would be in a minority in the ‘ Federal’ Government. 

With regard to the pecuniary burthen on England it would not amount 
to much—£8000 or 10000 would probably pay the members of the ‘ High 
Court’ and this with the Govr. Genl’s salary & that of his staff would be 
the only expense necessarily falling on the Imperial Treasury. On the 
other hand the expense of barracks & military stations (with the exception 
of fortresses like Quebec & arsenals such as Halifax) should fall on the 
Colonies collectively. 

But after all if the risk of disturbance & rebellion with the chance of 
embarrassment arising in time of war from doubtful allegiance on the part 
of the Colonists be got rid of this would more than compensate to England 
for any such trifling burthen. 

Might it not be hoped that a body of Provinces acting thus in union 
would gradually develop & cherish a feeling of united interest & feel a joint 
pride in the name of ‘ British North America’ as their common Country? 
And if this were the result would not the end be accomplished of raising 
up on this side of the Atlantic a balance to the United States—a power 
so united as never to be absorbed piecemeal & so important in itself as to 
take an independent position if at any time hereafter the remaining ties 
with Great Britain should be severed? With a view to create such a feeling 
all those subordinate matters which foster a sentiment of union should be 
studiously attended to—their flag should be a modification of that of Eng- 
land—the Union Jack with a difference of some kind. Their money should 
bear the Queen’s head but it should be one & the same in all the Provinces 
& they should have a mint of their own. They should be spoken of always 
officially as ‘ British North America.’ 

All these things are small in themselves but their aggregate weight is 
considerable in guiding men’s thoughts & creating prejudices one way or 
the other. 

It may be said—‘“But if this —15 of Union were created might they 
not become too powerful for the Mother Country to deal with? The 
answer seems to me to be--The whole question is one presenting a choice 
of evils. They are formidable now to England though detached from each 
other because each Colony is on the watch to extort what it can from the 
Imperial Govt. & by no means scrupulous in availing itself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the discontent or disturbance of its neighbours. They 
possess already in troubled times many of the elements of power for evil 
but in ordinary circumstances they are powerless for good. The wish on 
the part of England to restrain their Colonies by force has long ceased to 
exist and the great object seems to be to offer in time such terms as will 
place on a more solid footing their connection with Great Britain & relieve 
themselves & the Empire from the constant agitation in favour of organic 
changes. 

One most important question remains. How would such a measure 
be laid before the Colonial Gov‘* with any chance of their concurrence? 

Probably the most feasible scheme would be to submit to the Local 
Legislatures as now constituted some four or five propositions enunciating 
the principal features of such a scheme—asking them to consider these 
principles & if they assented to their general tenor to appoint two dele- 
gates from each branch of their Legislatures who should confer with one 


15 Jllegible. 
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another & with a Royal Commission empowered to frame with their 
assistance the draft of an act of Parlt. to be considered by the Imperial 
Legislature. 

The principles wh. it would be essential to lay down wd. be— 

1. That the army & navy & diplomacy shd. be in H.M. hands and 
shd. be paid by England. 

2. That the general principles of Commercial Legislation as affecting 
foreign powers shd. be subject to Imperial control.16 

3. That certain matters of common interest to all the Colonies shd. be 
regulated by a ‘ Federal” Govt. 

4. That all powers not reserved as above shd. remain in the Local 
Legislatures of each separate Colony, the form of which shd. be 
definitively settled by the Constitution and subject to amendment 
only on an address from the Colony & the Federal Legislature. 

5. That a Court shd. be created competent to decide on the constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional character of all acts whether federal or 
local. 

6. That the Federal Constitution when so framed & sanctioned by 
the British Parlt shd. not be altered or amended (say) for 10 
years & then only on address from a majority of the Colonies & 
by a delegation & commission as before.17 


The views set forth in this memorandum are professedly crude & un- 
digested. They may appear to more experienced statesmen to be utterly 
impracticable & visionary. I have put them on paper with the utmost 
mistrust of my own competency to discuss such a question & with no pre- 
tention to do more than suggest them for the consideration of others. 


16In both these respects Elgin’s judgment was more discerning. He rejected Durham’s ‘line of 
demarcation’ between imperial and provincial interests and could ‘see nothing for it but that the 
Governors should be responsible for the share which the Imperial Government may have . . . . with 
the liability to be recalled and disavowed.’ Walrond, Letters and Journals of Lord Hlgin, pp. 111, 114 

17 Here also Head’s suggestion proved abortive, for the amendment of the British: North re 
Act of 1867 was left in abeyance. It is noteworthy however that the sanction of the British Par- 
liament in Head’s project is purely perfunctory. 


LES PREMIERS BUDGETS DE LA NOUVELLE-FRANCE 


Par Gustave LANcTOT 


Des origines à 1663, les matériaux de première main de l’histoire 
canadienne sont plutôt fragmentaires. Comme les archives des différentes 
compagnies de commerce qui, dans l'intervalle, ont possédé le Canada, ne 
sont malheureusement pas parvenues jusqu’à nous, 1l nous manque à peu 
près toute la documentation économique et financière de l’époque. Ce n’est 
qu'avec la rétrocession de la colonie à l'autorité royale que se constituent, 
dans les ministères, les archives de notre histoire. Ainsi s'expliquent les 
données insuffisantes d’un travail sur les premiers budgets de la colonie. 
J] faut se contenter de petits faits et de détails accidentels, pêchés à droite 
et à gauche et reliés les uns aux autres, si l’on veut arriver à reconstituer, 
et encore de façon approximative, le système financier qui régit la Nouvelle- 
France. 

De 1534 à 1608, date de la fondation de Québec, le Canada, après 
de faibles tentatives de colonisation sous Roberval et La Roche, reste 
uniquement un comptoir de commerce. Libre de toute obligation quel- 
conque, même de coloniser, la compagnie de de Monts, qui se forme en 
1603, n'assume aucune dépense d'intérêt public en considération du pri- 
vilège du commerce des terres nouvelles. La compagnie de Champlain 
qui lui succède, en 1614, est la première qui, en retour du monopole de 
la traite des fourrures, s'engage à faire passer dans la colonie un certain 
nombre de colons. Elle prit aussi à sa charge les dépenses d'administration 
du pays. Là se trouvent, en somme, les éléments du premier budget de la 
Nouvelle-France, budget excessivement restreint qui ne comporte que les 
articles suivants: 


Appointements du gouverneur, 


Entretien de quatre missionnaires récollets, 

Salaire de quatre hommes par vaisseau mis à la disposition de Cham- 
plain durant la saison d’été, 

Transport de six familles de colons par an. 


Au total, ce budget, si la compagnie en avait exécuté les articles sur le 
même pied que les compagnies subséquentes, aurait probablement monté 
à une somme de 4,000 livres plus ou moins. 

Hors de solder le traitement du gouverneur, d'entretenir quelques mis- 
sionnaires et de fournir quelques hommes à Champlain, la compagnie 
refuse de s'occuper d'autre chose que de son commerce. Aussi, en 1620, 
devant l’inexécution totale des articles de son traité relatifs au peuplement 
du pays, le vice-roi de Montmorency lui retire son privilège. Son inten- 
dant, le sieur Dolu, accepte alors les offres de deux négociants huguenots, 
les sieurs de Caën, à qui il transporte le monopole de la traite à condition 
d'assumer à peu de chose près les obligations suivantes: 

12,000 livres d’appointements & Champlain, et entretien de sa famille, 

Entretien de six Pères Récollets, 


1 Biggar, The Early Trading Companies of New France, Toronto, 1901, p. 95. 
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Transport et entretien de six familles de colons en onze ans, 

Construction d’une habitation de douze toises de face tous les trois 

ans 

Fourniture de barques, armes et vivres pour douze à quinze hommes, 

à la disposition de Champlain pour découverte ou guerre.? 

La nouvelle compagnie, dite de Montmorency ou de Caën, comme la 
précédente, ne s'intéresse guère qu’à son commerce. En l’espace de six ans, 
elle se contente, en effet, de transporter au pays deux ou trois familles. Le 
budget de cette compagnie s’éléve peut-être jusqu’à 5,000 livres par an, 
car elle entretient au pays ces quelques colons et un plus grand nombre 
de missionnaires. La population de la colonie, y compris le personne] de 
la traite, est, à cette époque, de 76 hivernants.5 

Bientôt Richelieu paraît qui prend en main personnelle l’organisation 
du commerce de la France. Un des articles de son programme est la créa- 
tion de marchés coloniaux. Sous son impulsion se constitue, en 1627, la 
puissante compagnie de la Nouvelle-France, dite aussi des Cent-Associés. 
Avec elle, grâce à ses relations constantes avec le Conseil du roi, nous 
nous trouvons en présence de quelques documents qui nous permettent 
d'établir, d’une façon moins sommaire, un premier budget colonial. 

On possède l’édit bien connu de création de la Compagnie de la Nou- 
velle-France. En retour du don à perpétuité du pays canadien, en toute 
propriété, justice et seigneurie, avec monopole perpétuel des pelleteries et 
privilège exclusif de tout autre commerce, pour quinze ans, à la réserve 
de la pêche des morues et des baleines, qui demeurait libre à tous les sujets, 
la compagnie s’engageait & faire passer dans la colonie, en l’espace de 
quinze ans, 4,000 personnes qu’elle entretiendrait pendant trois ans, de 
même qu’elle devait pourvoir à la subsistance des ecclésiastiques néces- 
saires dans les paroisses et les missions et nécessairement à tous les frais 
de l’administration.# 

Naturellement, il ne faut pas oublier que les fortes dépenses de la 
compagnie provenaient de l’organisation et du roulement de son com- 
merce des fourrures qui devait être, d’autre part, la grande source de ses 
revenus. Quoique les affaires de la compagnie et l'administration de la 
colonie ne formassent qu’une seule gestion, il convient de les désunir pour 
plus de clarté et de précision dans l’examen de la seule partie qui nous 
intéresse actuellement. 

Le budget administratif de la compagnie de la Nouvelle-France, la 
première qui ait tenté de faire de la colonisation, était fort modeste et 
fort simple, s’accordant aux besoins des débuts, car il ne faut pas oublier 
qu’à cette époque la colonie se réduisait au poste de Québec et au fort des 
Trois-Rivières. La population totale s'élevait, en 1635, à 145 personnes.5 
Les seules dépenses, toujours excepté les frais de la traite, étaient de 1632 
à 1637 les suivantes: 


3,000 livres d’approvisionnements par an au gouverneur, $ 


7,000 livres pour les officiers, soldats, artisans, défricheurs et autres 
charges obligatoires. 
Total: 10,000 livres par an.7 


2 Archives Canadiennes. Bibliothèque Nationale, Fond is, 80, i 
Cth de Cre bee ne s francais, 8022, Articles accordés par le duc de Montmorency 


on du RCE Ottawa, 1876, p. xv. 
48 et Ordonnances, Vol. I, Acte pour l'établissement de la Compagnie des Cent-Associés, pour le commerce 
du Canada, contenant les articles accordés à la dite i a i i i A 6-10. 
“Bion, Sem Champlais, Vol. ER à UNE par M. le Cardinal de Richelieu, 29 avril 1627, pp. 6-10. 
ch. Can., Archives des Colonies, CA, Vol. I, Estat général i pagni 
dela Nouvelle-France, 7 juin 1642, pp. 379-380. pean ne bee dEbiÉs PRE LE ee 


Arch, Can., Correspondance Officielle, 2e série, Vol. I. C i i 
Dace tds une dE hig sca o ompagnie de la Nouvelle-France. Etat au vrai de 
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Les charges obligatoires semblent se composer des articles suivants: 
solde de la garnison, officiers et soldats; fortifications et munitions; frais 
du clergé; entretien des Jésuites; et envoi de colons. 

Il convient de mentionner qu’en outre et en plus de ses privilèges de 
commerce, la compagnie percevait tous les droits seigneuriaux et féodaux; 
cens, lods, ventes, saisines et amendes, selon la coutume de Paris,® droits 
qui ne devaient s'élever qu’à une somme assez minime, vu le petit nombre 
de seigneuries et la faible population du pays, mais qui étaient destinés à 
s'accroître d'année en année avec le développement de la colonie. 

Dès le début de son existence, la compagnie avait subi d'immenses 
pertes par suite de la capture par les Anglais de ses équipements et appro- 
visionnements des deux premières années, en 1628 et 1629. Elle ne put 
jamais se relever de ce désastre. Pratiquement ruinée, elle avait dû, à 
deux reprises, la première fois en 1632 et la seconde fois en 1637, affermer 
à des compagnies particulières, formées parmi ses associés, son monopole 
des fourrures contre le payement par ces sous-compagnies des charges 
administratives de la Nouvelle-France. En 1641, elle avait repris à ses ris- 
ques et profits l'exploitation de la traite sans parvenir, cependant, à refaire 
son assiette financière.9 

Simultanément, il se monta, dans la colonie, une habile cabale, orga- 
nisée par cinq ou six familles les plus importantes. Avec la permission de 
Montmagny, deux délégués passèrent en France, sous prétexte d’aller solli- 
citer quelques graces, mais en fait dans le but d'obtenir la cession par la 
compagnie de son monopole des fourrures. Ils intriguèrent avec succès 
auprès du Conseil du Roi, soutenant qu’ils représentaient toute la popula- 
tion et que sans l’obtention de ce commerce la colonie ne pourrait sub- 
sister plus longtemps.10 

A cause de leurs difficultés financières, les Cent-Associés se prêtèrent 
assez facilement à l’arrangement proposé. En conséquence, ils cédèrent en 
1645, à la communauté des habitants du Canada, groupés en compagnie, 
la jouissance du commerce des pelleteries, à l’exclusion de la traite de 
Miscou, du Cap-Breton et de l’Acadie, en se réservant, en outre, les droits 
féodaux et seigneuriaux percus dans le pays. En retour, la communauté se 
chargeait de solder les frais de l’administration, de culte et de défense de 
la colonie, de faire passer en Canada vingt colons par année, et de payer 
à la compagnie de la Nouvelle-France un millier de castors assortis annuel- 
lement.11 

A cette date, les dépenses de la colonie se rangent sous les titres sui- 
vants: appointements du gouverneur, de son lieutenant et des capitaines, 
officiers et soldats dans les forts et habitations, y compris les vivres et 
appointements et solde; entretien des forts; garnison d’au moins 100 hom- 
mes; armes, canons et munitions; entretien des religieux; envoi de 20 
colons par an et transport et leurs commodités; transport et retour et nour- 
riture de deux commis de la Compagnie de la Nouvelle-France tous les ans; 
entretien des colons dans la colonie; payement d’un millier pesant de cas- 
tors assortis à la Compagnie de la Nouvelle-France. Malheureusement, 
cette mention des articles du budget ne s’accompagne d’aucun chiffre.12? 


8 Arch. Can., Arch. Col. CA, Vol.I, Articles accordés entre les Directeurs associez en la Compagnie de la 
Nouvelle-France et les habitants du dit Pays, 6 mars 1645, p. 408. ; ! 

9 Arch. Can., Arch. Col. C114, Vol. I, Estat au vray dela despence qui a esté faicte par la Compagnie de la 
Nouvelle-France pour l'établissement des Colonies et entretien des ecclésiastiques séculiers et réguliers qui ont 
esté au dit pays depuis 1628 pour la conversion des sauvages jusques 4 ce qu'il a pleu au Roy retirer le dit 
pays de la dite Compagnie, pp. 181-185. te eles 

10 Collection de manuscrits contenant lettres, mémoires et autres documents historiques relatifs à la Nouvelle-France 
Vol. I, Mémoire de M. de la Chesnaye sur le Canada, 1676, p. 249. ! ’ - 

11 Arch. Can., Arch. Col. CUA, Vol. I, Articles accordez entre les Directeurs associez en la Compagnie de la 
Nouvelle-France et les habitants du dit Pays, 6 mars 1645, pp. 411-414. 

12 Ibid. loc. cit. 
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Mais depuis 1637, la colonie avait grandi. De Québec à Trois-Rivières 
s'échelonnaient ici et là des maisons de colons et Montréal dressait Ses 
palissades dans son ile aux avant-postes du pays, face aux Iroquois. A 
côté des Jésuites étaient venues s'établir au pays les Ursulines et les Hospi- 
taliéres. D’autre part, les Cinq-Nations commencaient leur guérilla barbare 
et il fallait fortifier les postes, les garnir de soldats et les approvisionner de 
munitions. De ces circonstances résultait un accroissement continu du 
budget colonial. De 10,000 livres qu'il était en 1637, il atteint dix ans plus 
tard, en 1647, à 49,000 livres. Cette somme, fondant ensemble différents 
renseignements, peut s'établir en un tableau ainsi qu'il suit: 

Le gouverneur, ses lieutenants à Québec et aux Trois- 
Rivières, les officiers et soldats, soit au moins 70 


hommes pour ces deux garnisons et leur nourriture, , 
MUNITIONS ete. ne meer recupere 25,000 livres 
Le gouverneur particulier dè Montréal, son lieutenant, 
officiers et soldats, soit au moins 30 hommes de 
garnison, munitions, vivres, etC.................... 10,000 
Les Jésuites et les missions, leur nourriture et entretien 5,000 
Fret gratuit pour les gouverneurs et garnisons de Québec 


et Trois-Rivières, 70 tonneaux à 60 livres.......... 4,200 
Fret gratuit pour le gouverneur et garnison de Montréal, 
S0UBtonneaux A CON IIVTES- mes ee mecs: ---..- 1,800 


Fret gratuit pour les Jésuites, 30 tonneaux à 60 livres 1,800 18 
Fret gratuit pour les Hospitalières, 20 tonneaux à 
602 livres EC RP ER CRE EE None 1,200 14 


Total du budget, sans les parties inopinées.... 49,000 livres 


Le gros article du budget provient de l'entretien des gouverneurs et des 
garnisons qui se monte à 35,000 livres, ce qui s'explique par l’absence à 
peu près complète d’un personnel administratif, car la colonie ne possède 
même pas une organisation judiciaire. Quoique incomplet, un état de 
dépense de 1648 nous permet, à l’aide des renseignements déjà connus, de 
dresser un budget partiel de cette année. Les sommes y sont réparties diffé- 
remment, nous laissant connaître le traitement du gouverneur général et 
des gouverneurs particuliers ainsi que la somme requise pour la solde du 
camp volant dont le roi a ordonné la formation afin de mieux protéger 
la colonie contre les incursions iroquoise. Il faut aussi noter que l’on réduit 
le fret gratuit du gouverneur général de 40 à 12 tonneaux, et celui des 
gouverneurs particuliers de Québec et des Trois-Rivières de 30 à 6 ton- 
neaux pour chacun, donc une réduction de dépense de 4,800 livres, soit 
1,200 au lieu de 6,000 livres. Voici le tableau incomplet pour 1648:15 


Gouverneur et une garnison de 12 soldats à Québec.. 10,000 livres 
Pons defretieratuib aus souver eur. ee 720 
Gouverneur du fort de Montréal et six soldats...... 3,000 
ÉRtonaEde RTL a UE ONE eeeeae 180 
Gouv' de Trois-Rivières et garnison de 6 soldats...... 3,000 
Gitonzeviviessour hardessoratnibescss cee sae oem cece 180 


1 camp volant de 40 h** qui sera tiré des garnisons, et 
achats de munitions, etc 


36,080 livres 





ah 
ert ares nr CuA, Vol. I, Arrest du 27 mars 1647 portant règlement concernant les habitants du 


M Arch. Can., Corr. off. 2e série, vol. I, Estat au vray d i i 
la communauté des habitants de la Nouvelle-France, 1652. ee FR th Re CS 


46 Arch. Can., Arch. . Cu F i 
5 oe es. = CS C4, Vol. I, Arrêt portant règlement en faveur des habitans de la Nouvelle-France, 
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La Ce tableau donne un premier total de 36,080 livres, auquel doivent 
s'ajouter les autres dépenses annuelles régulières qui sont: 


Des? Jésuites ete les miSsIOnS... 21e eee sac ces eee 5,000 livres 

Fret gratuit pour les Jésuites, 30 tonneaux............ 1,800 

Fret gratuit pour les Hospitalières, 20 tonneaux....... 1,200 
Grandiéto tal RER a RUE 8,000 livres 


Avec ces deux états de 36,080 livres et de 8,000 livres, nous obtenons 
pour 1648 un budget total de 44,080 livres, qui, grâce à la réduction sur le 
tonnage gratuit pour les gouverneurs accuse une diminution de 4,920 livres 
sur le budget de l’année précédente. 

Pour l’année 1652, existe heureusement un état des dépenses, qui est 
le plus complet de l’époque. Il offre de plus cette intéressante particularité 
de noter, en même temps, le changement ordonné, cette année, par le roi, 
de sorte que nous possédons dans cette pièce, à la fois, le budget de 1651 et 
celui de 1652. En voici le tableau: — 

Gouverneur de Québec, avec charged’entretenir une 
D'arnisons del MSOldA EM RE chier eme: 10,000 livres 
12 ton* de fret sur pied de 60 livres par ton*,........ 720 


Cette année, 1652, le roi a augmenté ses appointements de 
2,000 lvs et de 3 ton* avec augmentation de 3 soldats 


TeRCATRISONER ed eee eme mere es eme tenaiet oramevsnciiace 2,180 
Gouverneur de 3 Rivières avec obligation d’entretenir 6 

Soldats desrarnisonee ere ten Rien eee 3,000 
Geto TETE Re cite men em me etes ee ates ater ee 360 
Cette année, ordre du roi augmentant la garnison de 4 

soldatea-app sde LUDO ME RER Reese rester 1,000 
Plus tæ4tonsade fret eee recente ane iae se asso 260 
Gouverneur de Montréal comme celui de 3 Rivières.... 4,600 


En 1648, camp volant de 40 h°%, accru en 1651 de 30 
soldats, cassé en 1652 par ordre du roi. Le Conseil 
ajoutant 14 soldats à la garnison de 10 soldats, soit 
pour leur solde 1,050 lvs et pour leur nourriture 


AD OUI RER M RRQ Re ht tar la end dote ti Se ae 5,250 
RP Jésuites pour leur pension. cer mers. 5,000 
SO etonamdlestretecratwuib CedUlbede! On LONack © stillet cree 900 
Ursulines 
Le CON SAP CAUEES Lam LOLS cieitetercen ete sienotereheners (ale clereere tenon os 480 
Hospitaliéres 
DQOPoOu 2b Lous LEduLts) ap l2 GON selene sisi clsters +e cies) smiene era: sve 720 
Hospitaliéres: pour assister les malades, 300 lvs dont 100 

Iva me Mir yar oer ecient eee eee crc 300 
Le chirurgien de Québec (d’après un budget subséquent) 300 (ou 150) 
Le chirurgien de 3 Rivières (sans doute égal au précédent) 300 (ou 150) 
Entretien des bâtiments des forts et des magasins...... 1,000 
Munitions de guerre, poudre, plomb et réfection des 

AIN CD ER a cie mire cineleialeis eee eee sl lee 3,000 


Achèvement de l’église, entretien des chantres et autres 
officiers de la paroisse de Québec, luminaire et autres 
TÉ CESSE EE ER ea ec M 1,500 


OA RE man ee ein ete eus ie Veste etes 40,870 16 


Comme en 1651, le gouverneur de Lauzon avait établi deux juges à 
Québec et un troisième à Trois-Rivières, dont les appointements sont de 
200 livres chacun dans un budget subséquent, avec deux procureurs royaux 
qui recevaient chacun 50 livres par an, c’est un article de 700 livres qu’il 
faut ajouter au total de 40,870 livres, ce qui donne un budget de 41,570 
livres pour l’année 1652. | 

Ce qui frappe d’abord, c’est que ce dernier budget de 1652 est moins 
élevé que celui de 1647. Il accuse une diminution de 7,430 livres, somme 


16 Arch. Can., Corr. off. 2e série, Vol. I, Estat au vray des charges et despenses, debtes actives & passives de 
la communauté des habitants de la Nouvelle-France, 1652, pp. 183-186. 
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relativement considérable puisqu'elle représente un sixième du total. Ce 
résultat surprend d’autant plus que la population a grandi, comptant 2,000 
personnes, 17 et que le pays possède maintenant une organisation judiciaire. 
On voit comment s’est effectuée la diminution, simplement en réduisant le 
nombre de soldats en garnison et en diminuant pour les gouverneurs la 
ité de tonneaux de fret gratuit. 
Dr bien là ne budget de la colonie? Un état partiel de 
1658 nous révèle des dépenses additionnelles qui ne figurent sur aucun des 


précédents tableaux. Voici cet état: — 


Loyer de la salle du conseil ou de la maréchaussé...... 50 lvs 
Commandant à Onontagué (Dupuy)................... 500 
Soldat Lespérance à Onontagué.............. see ee ee eens 100 
R.P. Lemoine, pour porter depêche du Conseil aux Hol- 

landais Per By Fe He era gat cue na nee ati ACIDE 600 
Jean Lemire, charpentier ............................ 300 
Andouart, secrétaire du Conseil....................... 250 
A La Potherie, gouv' de Trois Rivières................. 4,000 
A Andouart pour le loyer de sa Chambres ec cer-mece 30 
Gloria, commis des magasins..................4......: : 300 
A Laverdure et Lachapelle, soldats, revenus d’Onontague, 

7B Ulva COACUM fae 4 cut aie ice esse el eseyeye eee sstepehoroyeisha! siete = 150 
44 aulnes de toile à châssis pour le fort................ 75 38 
Achat d’un canot pour le service du fort................ 40 
Réparations au fort .................................. 45 
Hospitalières et Ursulines, 200 lvs CHACIIN sais cae cies 400 
Au curé et marguilliers de la paroisse (1000 lvs) eee 600 
A Mlle de Repentigny, partie d’une dette............... 600 
Pour le passage de trois personnes bannies............. 208 
Passage de Goudreau, $' de Beaulieu................. Les 36 
Portion d’une dette au S' Doré................ as. e Eva 50 
Au Sr d’Ailleboust pour voyage en France.............. 2,000 
Gouverneur. appt. eee mensse-cove-r de 13,050 
Sevestre, gages et vivres fournis aux Iroquois .......... 396 8s 6418 

Total serait chum eoreetheo- idea 23,780 11° 64 


Voici un état de 23,780/ 115 61. Si l’on en déduit les appointements 
du gouverneur général, 13,050 livres, celui du gouverneur particulier de 
Trois-Rivières, 4,000, le salaire du commis Gloria, 300 livres, la dette de 
Mlle Repentigny, 600 livres, soit un total de 17,950 livres, 1l reste une somme 
de 5,830 livres. Si on ajoute ce montant au dernier budget connu, celui de 
1652, qui se monte à 41,570, nous obtenons un total de dépenses de 47,400 
pour l’année 1658. 

Malheureusement, après 1658, en dépit d’une recherche active, il ne se 
rencontre pas de renseignements suffisants pour nous permettre d'établir un 
budget quelconque. On trouve bien ici et là quelques détails1® qui confir- 
ment les chiffres des états antérieurs, mais ils ne sont pas assez nombreux 
pour qu’il vaille d’en dresser un tableau. 

D'ailleurs le budget, tel que nous le présentent les différents docu- 
ments, déjà cités, semble ne pas avoir subi de modification considérable 
dans l'intervalle. 

Un document existe en effet, qui contient le budget régulier durant 
les dernières années de la Compagnie de la Nouvelle-France. (Cet état 
diffère légèrement, en quelques-uns des articles, des états précédents, car il 
fut rédigé en 1665 et représente le budget des années 1663 et 1664, alors 
que le pays possédait un Conseil souverain et une administration judi- 
ciaire à Montréal et aux Trois-Rivières. Il fut expédié en France par Talon 
pour faire connaître au roi quelles étaient les “ charges du pays de Canada 


“4 eae Canada, Vol. IV, p. xvi. 
18 Arch. Can. Corr. off. 2e série, Vol. I, 4 mai 1658, Compte de recepte et despence que rend pardevant vous, 
es du oe estably par le Roy a Quebecq, Charles Sevestre commis gén éral des faegisiba, de la Nouvelle- 
Trance. pp. 223. 
19 Jugements & Délibérations du Conseil Souverain, Vol. I, p. 56, et p. 184. 
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le paiement des quelles s’est toujours fait des deniers publics”. Nous le 
donnons avec les montants habituels, sans les réductions que Talon suggé- 
rait de lui faire subir.20 


Pour appointements au gouverneur.................... 8,000 livres 
Appointemens du Capitaine de la garnison............. 2,400 
Appointemens de 40 Soldats a raison de 300 lvs chacun cy 12,000 
Au gouverneur du Montreal avec dix Soldats.......... 4,000 
Au gouverneur des trois rivieres avec dix soldats...... 4,000 
AMEN. Pi JeBUiten Enr mnsmeeuecec cames Neve 5,000 
BPourlas parvissemer eer ie cine Die din SN eine des 1,000 
POUTEL'ROSDI EE I LR ewes eee ote RS Re a nt 800 
Pourgles, Ursul mes worn ee ne 400 
Pourile chirurgienvar Quebec cis oe nesettic ce eee. 150 
Pour unschirurgiens aux troigerivyiered. csi. oe deel. 150 
Pours leycommigs du magasine sce c esis eee rise 500 
A Cing con*™® du Con*! Souverain à raison de 300 lvs 

CHACUN Cee ee Ne, COLE LA EN enone 1,500 
AuRSecretaire du CON ME Re else mec ee 600 
AuProcureur- Générale mm meme eee 500 
ASIExecuteurideNAUteUsbICe ee er re 300 
AuicontroleuraduiMarasine ARE rss re. 300 
Aumugeshoyaladoamvontreall acces ae seemine cr 200 
AusProcureur dur Royide Montreal. :.-.-.::.:: 0... 50 
Aus jure: royale desatrois) rivd res neries ot ci es cernes 200 
FANE PLOCULEUT Vibe LUO Varo ces e esse nds 50 


Les ouvrages et réparations et despenses inopinées éva- 
luées par Estimation à 12,000 livres. Se pourroient 


réduire estant bien dispensées à la Somme de...... 6,000 
Pour l’entretenement d’un brigantin et deux barques, ma- 
COLOESOM OTN te eect itera ae oe Sd A à UT 6,000 
Hommemtotalemacise cece ne ele acy terse eee 54,100 livres 


De 1645 à 1664, qui est la date de la prise de possession de la Com- 
pagnie des Indes Occidentales, le budget colonial, avec une population de 
2,500 personnes en 1663,21 semble s'être maintenu entre 45 et 50,000 livres, 
parfois en deca, mais plus souvent au delà. Dupont Gaudais, en 1663, 
déclare que les charges du pays que payait la communauté des habitants 
montaient 4 48,950 livres et Talon, dans l’état des charges le porte à 
54,000 livres. Ce budget, en dernière analyse, se résume à trois chefs de 
dépenses principales: a) Traitement des gouverneurs et solde des garni- 
sons; b) administration judiciaire; c) maiïsons religieuses. Le gros article 
est la solde des garnisons, garnisons nécessaires par suite de la guerre avec 
jes Iroquois, conséquence d’une politique indienne malhabile. 

En conclusion, la Nouvelle-France coûtait bon an mal an, à la fin du 
régime des compagnies, environ 50,000 livres, soit $10,000, ce qui, en 
valeur équivalente de notre époque, veut dire $50,000. Elle avait débuté 
avec un budget de 4,000 livres en 1614, soit $800 ou, en valeur contem- 
poraine, $2,000. De cette somme, le roi ne contribuait pas un denier. De 
1614 jusqu’à environ 1650, c’est la compagnie ou sa subrogée en exercice 
qui solde le budget. Aprés cette derniére date, ce sont les citoyens qul 
supportent les frais de l’administration au moyen du droit sur les castors. 
Ainsi jusqu’en 1663, à l’exception de quelques secours aux missionnalres 
et de deux ou trois envois de soldats et de colons par Anne d’Autriche ou 
Louis XIV, la colonie ne coûte pratiquement rien au trésor royal. Après 
1663, sauf durant la gestion de la Compagnie des Indes Occidentales de 
1664 à 1674, c’est le roi qui supportera presque totalement, en face des 
revenus tout à fait insuffisants du pays, les frais de plus en plus considé- 
rables de l'administration canadienne. 


- 2% Arc.Can., Arch. Col. CA, Vol. 2, Estat des charges du pays de Canada, le payement desquelles s’est tou- 
jours fait des deniers publics provenant du droit du quart des pelleteries, pp. 228-230. 
21 Recensements du Canada, Vol. IV, p xli. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA—ANNEXATION OR CONFEDERATION? 


By Hucx L. KEENLEYSIDE 


By the treaty which settled the Oregon Boundary in 1846, the Pacific 
coast of North America between 49° and 54° 40’ north latitude, and 
including Vancouver Island,t was definitely declared to be part of the 
British domain. In all the standard and conventional histories of the con- 
tinent the struggles, intrigues and arguments which preceded the signing 
of this treaty are considered at length, and the justice of the ultimate com- 
promise is discussed. Yet these histories pass over in silence a period some 
twenty years later when the destiny of the same region again became 
uncertain.2 In 1846 there was but a slight possibility of the surrender of 
this district by Great Britain; in 1868 it was almost questionable whether 
the Crown either desired, or would be able, to retain it. 

Due to a multiplicity of circumstances in the years before Confedera- 
tion, the annexation of British Columbia to the United States appeared to 
be the almost inevitable solution of what was from the British point of 
view, a very unfortunate situation. An insignificant incident might easily 
have altered the whole course of western history and have given the status 
of American territory to a region that is to-day the richest section of the 
Canadian Dominion. Had this event occurred, Canada would in the 
20th Century have been barred from the Pacific, her development would 
have been delayed, her future growth retarded. Vancouver, already the 
largest port in the Dominion,* would now be on American soil, and Cana- 
dian trade with the Orient would be practically non-existent. On the 
other hand, the United States would have gained a territory rich in tim- 
ber, minerals and fish; a region of almost unlimited water-power, and of 
scenic beauty unsurpassed. All this was at stake in the crucial years 
between 1866 and 1870, yet little interest was displayed at the time, and 
historians have ignored it since. 

Eliminating the anthropological and ethnographical significance of the 
Pacific coast Indians,* the early history of British Columbia is synonymous 
with that of the various fur-trading companies. The fur business was a 
thriving industry and save for ‘an occasional traveller or explorer the 
officers of the North West Company or the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
the only Europeans in the region. Gradually, however, settlers appeared 
and in 1849 the Colony of Vancouver Island was founded with Richard 
Blanshard as Governor. He was shortly succeeded by the famous James 
Douglas, Chief Factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company.é 

The fur trade remained the economic backbone of the Colony, how- 
ever, until, in 1858, gold was discovered on the Fraser river, and, in 1860, 


1 The definition of the Bounda i hat i j i 
Rigs oe uncary was so inexact that it later resulted in two disputes—the San Juan and the 


_ ,” A valuable article on the annexation movement in B.C. is Sage, Th toni. i 

in pont Fe pee Royal ES of Face, 1927, Sect. II, pp. 97-110. Fi Art Ne cueing ae 
ccording to figures supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statisti V. i i 

the number of vessels entered and cleared, and in coastal as well as Coen oh ee Gee eo ne 


: : : 
etic ae ve only about 8,000 Indians in the Province, Cf. R. C. L. Brown, British Columbia, New 


5 These companies united in 1821. 
* See Sage’s Life of Douglas; and Biographical Dictionary of Well-known British Columbians, Vancouver, 1890. 
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in the Cariboo. Immediately the character of the Colony changed, Victo- 
ria, being the only settlement of any size, became the headquarters of 
adventurers and prospectors of every type.? In three months it is estimated 
that twenty thousand immigrants entered through this port.8 The vast 
majority of these men were Americans, principally from the deteriorating 
mines of California.2 There were many, however, from the eastern states 
and from England, with the result that Victoria shortly achieved a dis- 
tinctly cosmopolitan aspect.1° 

The newcomers were an extraordinary aggregation of men; the majority 
of them were hardy, courageous, enterprising and self-reliant. With these 
virtues however was coupled an unusual proficiency in the vices common 
to such men in such an environment.11 The quiet villages of Victoria and 
New Westminster were soon following the lead of the godless San Fran- 
cisco. 

The economic and social results of this sudden influx caused a great 
increase in the difficulties of government, and Douglas soon found it neces- 
sary to exceed his powers in order to control the situation that developed 
on the mainland. Realizing the need of action, in August, 1858, the Imperial 
Government passed an “Act to provide for the government of British Colum- 
bia,” which formed the mainland region into an Imperial colony, and 
Douglas was here also appointed Governor.12 Vancouver Island was to 
remain as ‘a separate colony, but the two could unite at the will of the 
colonial legislators and on the acquiescence of the Queen.13 

At first it appeared as though the American immigrants would soon 
outnumber the British to such an extent that the colonies would of necessity 
become a part of the American union. As the initial excitement died down, 
however, and as many of the miners, disappointed in their hopes of midatic 
wealth, left the colony, the balance became restored, and in 1862 an 
increased British immigration tightened the Imperial bonds.1+ But with 
the working out of the placer mines, and the practical collapse of the “rush” 
the two Pacific colonies became involved in ever increasing difficulties. The 
Imperial Government was prodigal of advice but did little in the way of 
the financial assistance, which the colonies so badly needed. In an effort 
to improve conditions Vancouver Island and British Columbia united in 
1866, pooling resources and debts, and endeavouring by the reduction of 
administrative offices to alleviate the economic stringency.!° 

Although the population of the new Colony of British Columbia 
totalled only 10,000 souls, the public debt in 1866 was $1,800,000, and one- 
quarter of the annual income was needed to meet the interest charges.1® 
To understand fully the deplorable situation which now faced the colony, 
it is necessary to appreciate its complete isolation from other parts of the 
British realm. The inhabited regions of Canada were two thousand miles 





7 Ballantyne, Handbook to the New Gold Fields, ph, 1858. 
Sage, The Gold Colony, Can. Hist. Rev., June, 1922. 
Howay, The Early History of the Fraser River Mines, Victoria, 1926. 

8 Brown, op. cit. p. 52. 
Sage, The A nnezationist Movement in B.C., p. 97. 

2 Downie, Hunting for Gold, San Francisco, 1893. 

10 Cornwallis, The New El Dorado, London, 1858. 

11 Howay. op. cit. 
Sage, The Gold Colony. 

12 Howay, British Columbia, From the Earliest Times to the Present, 4 vols., Vancouver, 1914. Vol. II, pp. 

48-49. 

18 Ibid. p. 50. 

14 Brown, op. cit. p 

15 Howay, op. cit. Pet eile p. 227. 

16 British Columbian, April, 29, 1868. 
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away, and separated from British Columbia by almost impassable moun- 
tains, by desolate prairies, and the barren northern shores of the rock- 
bound lake Superior. A boat to England must round Cape Horn, or at 
best the passenger must cross the isthmus of Darien and embark again upon 
the Atlantic. The only foreign intercourse easily available was with the 
American settlers in Washington, Oregon and California, and upon these 
British Columbia depended for supplies of every description. Even here 
there was no proper system of postal communication, and letters to Port- 
land or San Francisco had to be pre-paid in cash or else bear the American 
stamps which were sold in the post offices of New Westminster and Vic- 
oria.17 There was little industrial life in the colony, and agriculture was far 
from supplying the local demands.18 

The physical barriers, however, were not the only obstacles to a firm 
union between the colony and the Mother Country. English opinion was 
far from unanimous as to the value or expediency of giving further support 
to the outposts of Empire. The Times did no more than express the com- 
mon opinion in the following editorial comments:— 

“British Columbia is a long way off. . . . With the exception of a limited 
official class it receives few immigrants from England, and a large proportion of its 
inhabitants consists of citizens of the United States who have entered it from the 
south. Suppose that the Colonists met together and came to the conclusion that 
every natural motive of contiguity, similarity of interests, and facility of administra- 
tion induced them to think it more convenient to slip into the Union than into the 
Dominion. . . . We all know that we should not attempt to withstand them.’19 


Lord Granville, Secretary of State for the Colonies, went even further 
and “expressed a wish that the British possessions in North Amercia 
‘would propose to be independent and annex themselves ’.”29 

Here English colonizing spirit is seen at a low ebb. The Liberals, 
immersed in the philosophy of Richard Cobden, had grave doubts con- 
cerning the ethical and the pragmatic value of a strong Colonial policy. 
The Conservatives, prevented from exploiting the colonies for the good 
of the Mother Country, were inclined to cast them off as an hindrance 
and an expense. On the whole, English opinion was adverse, rather than 
favorable to any strong effort to retain British Columbia, and no very 
grave obstacles would have been opposed to a peaceful transfer to the 
United States, had this been urged by the colonials themselves. 

Many considerations of local pride and immediate advantage urged 
British Columbia towards American annexation. As a state of the Union,21 
local autonomy could be more fully exercised than as a province of the 
newly formed Dominion of Canada. With the elimination of all trade 
barriers between British Columbia and the United States, the necessities 
of life could be obtained more cheaply, trade would be stimulated, and 
intercourse facilitated. With a population almost equally divided between 
Americans and British; with Canada far off and little known; with the 
English homeland unresponsive and apathetic; with a tremendous financial 
burden and inadequate political institutions; in a physical situation impos- 
sible of defence and isolated from the British world; with all these factors 
urging her forward, the logical solution of the difficulties of British Colum- 
bia appeared to be found in annexation with her only neighbors—the West- 
ern states of the American union. 


7 Sage, Annezationist Movement in B.C., p. 98. 

18 Howay, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 278. 

19 London Times, quoted in British Colonist, Jan. 26, 1870. 

20 Sage, op. cit. p. 101. 

21 B.C. would probably have been admitted as a territory at first (see below Banks Bill), but would soon 
have achieved statehood in accordance with the traditions of American expansion in the West. 
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It should be noted here that while Vancouver Island tended to favour 
annexation, the mainland was practically unanimous in support of federa- 
tion with the Dominion of Canada. This situation was the result of a 
number of factors, outstanding among them being the fact that in the 
Union of 1866 the “ Islanders” felt that they had been somewhat unfairly 
treated. They had been forced to accept the tariff laws of the mainland 
and even the seat of government was for some time removed from Victoria 
to New Westminster.22 

That many Americans fully expected annexation to result from the 
situation on the North Pacific coast is amply verified by a study of the 
legislative debates, forensic utterances and editorial comments of the 
period. The New York News anathematized the Whig party which during 
Polk’s administration had “lost to the United States a territory more valu- 
able than all the wealth of all the Indies,” but added that the existing con- 
ditions pointed to an early annexation of British Columbia.2? On July 2, 
1866, one amiable but rather optimistic individual even went so far as to 
introduce into the House of Representatives a Bill “ for the admission of 
the States of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Canada East and Canada West, 
and for the organization of the territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan and 
Columbia.”*4 Another suggestion was that British Columbia should be 
accepted in liquidation of the Alabama claims.25 As early as 1858 Harper’s 
Weekly had declared that “many months cannot elapse before the Stars 
and Stripes float over the Fort Victoria) .’’26 

At the close of the Civil War the “ Manifest Destiny ” convictions of 
the American people were held with peculiar intensity, and any destiny 
which involved the taking over of British territory was viewed with par- 
ticular satisfaction. Few expositions of this visualization of the American 
people as the chosen race have the clarity and directness of the following 
portion of an address on the subject of British Columbia, delivered before 
a Washington State society by the Hon. Elwood Evans in 1870.27 (The 
sentiment expressed was not unique but was held by the speaker in com- 
ease many Americans; the grammar, however, was peculiarly his 
own. 

“That it is the destiny of the United States to possess the whole of the northern 
continent I fully believe. . . . Our destiny, which must not, cannot be altered 
—a fiat which has the potency of irrevocable law—the forward march of Americaniza- 


tion until the whole continent shall be but one nation, with one sovereign government, 
one flag, one people.” 28 


Great Britain had won British Columbia at the time of the Oregon 
Boundary dispute by graft, chicanery and deceit, therefore it is 


“commendable patriotic pride—not covetousnesss, or ambition for territorial expan- 
sion nor lust for power which justifies—commands the effort” to regain it.29 


Not all the settlers in British Columbia, however, were willing to 
forego their British allegiance, and many there were who preferred union 
with the Canadian Dominion—could suitable terms be arranged. ‘“ No 
union on account of love need be looked for,” wrote one British Columbian. 
“The only bond of union . . . will be the material advantage of the 





22 Sage, op. cit. p. 100. 

23 Quoted in Jacksonville (Ore.) Herald, July 17, 1858. ’ 

4 Introduced by Major Banks, July 2, 1866, Sir E. W. Watkins, Canada and the United States, p. 128 ff. 

2% Report, U.S. Senate Committee on Pacific Railroads, 1869. Cf. British Columbian, May 18, 1869. 

26 Quoted in Victoria Gazette, October 1, 1858. 4 ; 

21 The Reannexation of B.C. to the U.S., Right, Proper, and Desirable; delivered before Tacoma Library 
Association, Jan. 25, 1870; published in pamphlet form, Harvard Library, cop. 9. p. 3. 

% Ibid. p. 3. 

2 Ibid. p. 11. 
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country, and the pecuniary benefits of the inhabitants. Love for Canada 
has to be acquired by the prosperity of the country and from our chil- 
dren.”89 In other words, many of the colonists were willing, or desirous, of 
remaining within the Empire if some solution could be found for their 
economie and political troubles. It is an interesting fact that the strongest 
advocates of Confederation throughout this period were also the most 
sturdy opponents of the existing government in British Columbia.?+ Dis- 
content was rampant in the colony. It was felt that England had given 
little but advice, that the government was arbitrary and wasteful, and 
that prosperity could not return while the colony remained in the Empire— 
unless connection by road and rail was formed with Canada.®? In 1867 a 
petition had been sent to the home government by a group of citizens of 
Victoria, which asked that in view of the exigencies of the situation the 
colony be allowed to join the United States.?* Although this plea was 
heartily denounced by many other British Columbians, a second petition 
was circulated in 1869. On this occasion the document was addressed to 
President Grant, and requested him to intercede with the British Govern- 
ment, and to arrange for the transfer of the colony to the United States. 
A report that the leaders in this movement were to be arrested, led the 
Olympia Tribune to publish the following statement which gives an inci- 
dental sidelight upon conditions in the Washington Territory :— 

“We understand that the ruling powers of British Columbia. . . . will arrest 
and punish the leaders of the annexation movement if it cannot be otherwise sup- 
pressed. We warn the rulers against such folly. The incarceration of a few men 
longing for American citizenship would fan into flame a fire long smouldering in our 
midst, and bring upon the people of that country a force of filibusters who under the 
pretext of releasing the prisoners would really seek the overthrow of the British 
Dominion upon this coast.’’34 


To this the Victoria Colonist aptly replied that at the time the abortive 
movement was abandoned the document bore considerably less than fifty 
signatures.25 Whatever the number of signatures, President Grant ignored 
the petition, and its only effects were to assist in crystallizing opinion -in 
British Columbia, and in providing an argument for American expansion- 
ist orators. The petition did, however, reach the United States Senate and 
the Committee on Pacific Railways quoted from it in its report in 1869. 
The Committee at that time felt that the construction of an American 
line to the north Pacific would almost inevitably result in the annexation 
of British Columbia.36 


In January, 1868, a great meeting had been held in Victoria, at 
which Amor de Cosmos,37 one of the most picturesque figures in Canadian 
history, argued eloquently in favour of Confederation, and in opposition 
to union with the United States. As a result of his efforts a committee 
was selected to urge upon Governor Seymour, and upon the Dominion 
Government, the desirability of uniting the Dominion and the colony. On 
the 25th of March Ottawa replied to the representatives of this committee 


80 Quoted in British Columbia, compiled‘ by H. J. Bram, London, 1912, p. 44. 

_ *! The Governor and his officials feared to lose their positions under Confederation and therefore delayed and 
hindered the movement. Some of them even favored annexation—as did Dr. J. 8S. Helmcken, first speaker of 
ee Assembly of rs ene and PART of Douglas. Dr. Helmcken was later sent to Ottawa 
as one ol three commissioners to negotiate terms of union. S i 

82 British Colonist, August 15, 1868, Sa AER, me AEG 

33 Howay, on. cit. Vol. II, p. 280. 

34 Olympia Tribune, Nov. 20, 1869. 

% Victoria British Colonist, Nov. 24, 1869. 

et op. cit. pero 

3 is interesting figure was born at Windsor, N.S., with the prosaic name of William Alexander ith 
emigrated to California, changed his name, came to Victoria in the gold rush of 1858 and D a Brine 
Colonist. Later he became Prime Minister of B.C., and then member of the Dominion House. 
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in the following terms: “The Canadian Government desires union with 
British Columbia and has opened communication with the Imperial govern- 
ment on the subject of the resolutions, and suggsets immediate action by 
your legislature and passage of an address to Her Majesty regarding union 
with Canada. Keep us advised of progress.”38 The Legislative Council 
of British Columbia, however, was controlled by the annexationists, and 
the supine governor was too weak to support either cause.?9 

In May, 1868, the Confederation League was organized. As expressed 
in its title the object of this body was to secure the entry of British 
Columbia into the Dominion of Canada. On September 14 a convention 
was held at Yale—the head of navigation on the Fraser river—at which 
the Governor and the Legislative Council were severely criticized for their 
failure to forward the cause of Confederation, and for misgovernment in 
general.4 But in spite of the interest aroused by the League, the elections 
of December, 1868, went against its leaders, and the Legislative Council 
by a vote of eleven to five condemned the taking of any action at that 
time.#1 

During the summer of 1869 one of the great obstacles to Confederation 
was removed when the Dominion Government took over the rights of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company te the territory between British Columbia and 
Canada proper. Thus the way for the transcontinental railway was 
opened—and such a railway was the sine qua non of all schemes of 
Confederation. This matter cannot be too strongly emphasized. Without 
the prospect of railroad communication with Canada, British Columbia 
would certainly have joined the American Union. The patriotic British 
Colonist warned the Canadian Government that if the enterprise stopped 
at the east of the Rockies, ‘it may stop there for good as far as British 
Columbia is concerned. Whatever may be the pecuniary interests and 
necessities of Canada we know ours to demand immediate consolidation 
by the only bond strong enough to retain British Columbia.”42 The same 
paper again wrote that “of all the conditions usually attached to a union 
of this colony with Canada, that of early establishment of railroad com- 
munication from sea to sea is the most important. If the railroad scheme 
is utopian, so is Confederation. The two must stand or fall together.’”’43 

Governor Seymour died in May, 1869—an event of great good fortune 
for the loyalists of the Colony. At a time when British Columbia had 
needed a leader, it had been ruled by a man whose strongest attitude 
was a tentative negation. 

The Imperial Government was now enabled to appoint Mr. Anthony 
Musgrave, whose energetic personality was the precise antithesis of that 
of the willowy Seymour.*4 The processes of government, however, were 
slow, and due to an accident the new Governor was not able at once 
to attend to the vital problem of Annexation or Confederation. As a 
result, during the winter of 1869-70 a resurgence of annexation sentiment 
was evident. ‘ Annexation may now be said to be rampant in this com- 
munity,” wrote the editor of the Colonist. “It no longer lurks in secret 


8 Hon. S. L. Tilley to H.S. Seeley, March 25, 1868. Givenin Begg, History of British Columbia, Toronto, 1894, 
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9 British Columbian, April 29, 1868. 

40 Confederation Papers, pp. 18-26, Gosnell & Coats, Sir James Douglas, (The Makers of Canada Series) , Lon- 
don, 1908, pp. 311-312. 

4 British Columbian, Feb. 20, 1869. 

42 British Colonist, Jan. 19, 1870. 

43 Ibid, Feb. 2, 1870. 

44See Howay, Governor Seymour and Confederation; and Governor Musgrave and Confederation in Trans. of the 
Royal Society of Canada, 3d Series. 
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places and shuns publicity. It may be said, and doubtless with much 
truth, that the Annexationists are for the most part American citizens who, 
having adopted this colony as their home, are naturally anxious that the 
institutions and the flag of the Fatherland should extend over it. But 
the party is not solely composed of such.”#5 Two of the Victoria papers 
vigorously supported Annexation, and it was obvious that a crisis was 
approaching. The American people were again interested in the question 
by the introduction of the Corbett resolution in the Senate. This resolu- 
tion contained instructions to the Secretary of State to “inquire into 
the expediency of : the transfer of British Columbia to the 
United States.”46 The resolution was not, however, acted upon. 

The crisis came in British Columbia with the meeting of the Council 
in February, 1870. Governor Musgrave had prepared for this meeting a 
statement urging immediate consideration of terms of Confederation. The 
insistent character of the Governor’s demand bore down the opposition, 
and in spite of the protests of Dr. Helmcken and a few other staunch 
annexationists, the desired resolution was passed. This was the turning- 
point of the contest, and, when on April the 13th a great meeting was held 
in Victoria, the Colonist was able to report that “ The most ardent advo- 
cate of Confederation with responsible government must have felt satisfied 
with the result. The most intense enthusiasm pervaded the assemblage. 
The most vague hint in the direction of annexation was met with a howl 
of execration.”*7 Thus rapidly did conditions change under the hand of 
an adroit and determined leader. 

All that then remained was to decide upon the terms of union and 
this was done with mutual satisfaction. On July 20, 1871, British 
Columbia became an integral part of the Dominion. 

In the carrying out of the terms of the union, the railroad agreement 
was the first in importance, and the long delays in construction resulted 
in much ill-feeling in British Columbia. The union had not been born 
primarily of love, and any failure on the part of the Dominion Govern- 
ment might easily have resulted in the withdrawal of the western prov- 
ince.48 In 1878 the British Columbia Legislature went so far as to threaten 
separation, but a change of ministry at Ottawa, and a more energetic 
railway policy soon cleared the atmosphere, and with the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1885, “ Manifest Destiny ” was finally 
cheated of its prey. 





45 Pritisk Colonist, Jan. 28, 1870. 
Quoted ibid., Feb. 9, 1870. 

47 British Colonist, April 19, 1870. 

4 Bram, op. cit. p. 44. 

49 Gosnell and Coats, op. cit. p. 323. 


THE RECEPTION OF THE DURHAM REPORT IN CANADA 


By WiczraM SMITH 


The first question that crops up in this inquiry is, what did Canadians 
expect to find in this report? Lord Durham spent five months of summer 
and autumn in this country. What inference could be drawn from his 
PTE or his utterances? What was there in them to excite hope or 

ear 

When he left Quebec in the Inconstant on November 1, 1838, storm 
clouds were lowering. He wondered whether it was befitting that he should 
leave at such a time, and whether his departure might not be interpreted 
as flight: Sir John Colborne assured him that the situation called for the 
heavy hand of a man of war, and that the best service Durham could 
render was to hasten home, and acquaint the Government with the situation 
in Canada. 

Durham had an explanation satisfactory to himself for the renewal of 
the insurrectionary activities. The disallowance of his ordinance disposing 
of the political prisoners, had so depressed the loyal and elated the disloyal 
that no outburst would have astonished him. This conviction received 
much countenance from the British inhabitants of Lower Canada and from 
all but the official classes in Upper Canada. 

Addresses poured in from all parts of the two provinces imploring him 
to overlook the affront that had been put upon him, and to stay and carry 
through the measures he had in contemplation. For the British part of 
Lower Canada, or at least their leaders, knew Durhams plans. As early 
as the beginning of July, he had a scheme for the government of British 
North America, which he laid before the several lieutenant governors and 
the leaders of the ultra British party in Montreal. The basis of the scheme 
was the confederation of all the provinces. For this the British leaders had 
no great predilection, probably from its apparent impracticability. But 
they were very anxious for the union of Upper and Lower Canada, which 
Durham declared to be “a pet Montreal project, beginning and ending in 
Montreal selfishness.” 

But the merchants and professional classes were a practical folk. If 
Durham could get through his plan for confederation, and a system of 
government built upon it, they would have wished him godspeed, and let it 
go at that. But there were things which Durham had promised in which 
they were greatly concerned. His plans included a jury law, a bankrupt 
law, municipal institutions, general education, registry offices for the 
recording of all sales and mortgages, and the commutation of Feudal Tenure 
on equitable terms. If they could have all these boons, they were not 
primarily interested by whom or by what system the laws would be 
administered. As they agreed at a great meeting in Quebec, these things 
were all of the most vital importance and would effect a complete renova- 
tion of the country by giving an impetus to industry in every branch. 

But there was a significant exception to the general chorus of entreaty 
addressed to Durham. No French Canadian of any political consequence 
added his voice to it. While Durham was savouring those appeals, which 
were a testimony to his importance and, even indispensability, the French 
Canadian press were pouring out protests, indignant and bitter, against 
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what they termed his betrayal of their confidence. In his proclamation on 
assuming the government he begged all classes to consider him as a friend, 
and assured them of his determination to act with the strictest impartiality. 
On the strength of this assurance he had been welcomed. Le Canadien, the 
most representative of the French Canadian newspapers published in 1838, 
supported Durham steadily for the first four months of his government. 
His opening proclamation was received with gratitude as fulfilling all the 
hopes of the French Canadians. His dismissal of Colborne’s Council was, 
to Le Canadien, of good omen as a sign that he intended to take the reins 
into his own hands. Nor had the journal failed to point out to Durham 
the way in which danger lay. One of the ultra-British newspapers had 
been insisting that the only means by which peace could be found was in 
the complete Anglification of the French Canadians, and the extirpation of 
their laws and customs. This typical thesis gave Le Canadien a chance of 
setting forth for the benefit of Lord Durham, if he cared to read it, the 
French Canadian view of the position of the people of that race in Lower 
Canada, and of the destiny towards which their hopes were directed. The 
mood of the writer was as far as possible removed) from the self-abasement 
which Durham counted upon as essential to his plans. The article was in 
terms void of offence, but, nevertheless was a firm expression of the French 
Canadian mind. To them Anglification was anathema. The proposal to 
replace their language, laws and customs by those of the English people 
meant death to the French Canadians as a race. It would be a violation 
of the pledges of the British Government, on the faith of which they had 
lived their lives for half a century or more. Following the common opinion 
of the time, that the colonial status was a temporary one, the writer 
expressed the aspiration that, after some generations, as they gained 
strength and capacity under the protecting wing of Great Britain, they 
would emerge into a Canadian nation, their growth within little more 
than sixty years, from a people of sixty thousand to a prosperous and 
vigorous people of half a million, gave full warrant for their persuasion 
that within no great period this aspiration would be fulfilled. 

There were some of Durham’s proceedings or omissions, which were 
calculated to awaken the suspicions of the French Canadians. No person 
could fail to notice that it was to the ultra-British merchants of Montreal 
that he gave his confidence, and that it: was their good will that he courted. 
No French Canadian was encouraged to approach him, in the way of 
confidence. They kept silence, however, until an event took place which 
removed every shadow of doubt as to his attitude towards them, and made 
further silence pusillanimous. 


A public meeting was held in Montreal on October 1 to express regret 
at Durham’s determination to retire, and Durham seized the occasion to set 
forth the aims, towards which his efforts were directed. He did not attend 
himself, but delegated his task to Adam Thom, editor of the Montreal 
Herald. Thom was, as Durham had ample means of knowing, the most 
detested of the group of ultra-British, anti-French publicists in Montreal. 
He was a Scotsman, a distinguished graduate of! the University of Aberdeen, 
who came to Montreal some six years before, and at once entered news- 
paper work. As editor of the Herald, he devoted his great abilities to 
maintaining the extreme ultra-British pretentions, and the aggressiveness of 
his championship soon won for him a notoriety, which seems in no way to 
have disturbed him. Durham appointed him to a commission to inquire 
into the state of the municipal and local institutions of the province, and 
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thus lost the services of a respectable and influential French Canadian who, 
as Charles Buller says, declined to be associated with one who was regarded 
as an enemy of his race. 

The selection of such a man as the exponent of Durham’s plans and 
aims was bad enough. But when Thom’s speech showed that Durham’s 
ideas scarcely differed in any respect from Thom’s articles in the Herald, 
the indignation of the French Canadian knew no bounds. 

Le Canadien expressed the resentment of the French Canadians 
against both the speaker and the speech. The speech “breathes hatred, 
prejudice and contempt for everything that bears the French name in this 
country. No individual, no class, no section of the French Canadian popu- 
lation is excepted from the proscription; all are traitors and rebels; those 
who welcomed the troops last autumn with the utmost eagerness, along 
with those who fought them; those who deplored and disavowed the 
insurrection, with those who rejoiced at it and lent it their aid.” 

The indignation excited by Thom’s speech was in no degree lessened 
by the famous proclamation which was issued eight days later. It is very 
curious, the several exclusive points of view from which this proclamation 
was regarded by the several parties concerned. The Government at Home 
regarded it as “calculated to impair the reverence due to the Royal 
authority in the colony, to derogate from tthe character of the Imperial 
legislature, to excite amongst the disaffected hopes of impunity, and to 
enhance the difficulties with which his successor will have to contend.” 

Among those in both provinces whose hopes rested on Durham, the 
only point upon which their eyes seemed to rest was his announcement 
that the proceedings in Parliament indicated an intention to thwart all 
his measures, and that it was vain for him to look for success under 
the circumstances. 

The French Canadians allowed their eyes to glide without much 
interest along the many lines of the apologia until their attention was 
arrested by a sentence. “ My aim was to elevate the Province of Lower 
Canada to a thoroughly British character.” With a quickened interest, 
they read through the rest of the document. There were no further 
expressions of his intentions towards them. But they had enough. With 
Thom’s speech as commentary, there could be no doubt as to Durham’s 
remedy for the existing ills. Anglification became the keyword of all 
their griefs. Article upon article, with that word as text, ran over the 
whole gamut of their discontents. Le Canadien, by way of farewell to 
Durham, declared that if there were any serious rising among the French 
Canadians, it would be due solely to the “deplorable Proclamation of 
Anglification.” La Fontaine, in an appeal to the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain on behalf of the rebels who were facing the death penalty, affirmed 
that they were the victims of a noble indignation aroused by Durham’s 
published resolution to destroy all that French Canadians, as well as all 
other peoples, hold most dear, their customs, their language and their 
laws. Even the act for which they were all genuinely grateful—the 
general amnesty—lost its bloom, when they learned from one of Durham’s 
published despatches, that it had been decided upon, after consultation 
with the ultra-British leaders in Montreal. 

Such then were the impressions, or materials for impressions, which 
Durham left behind him when he embarked on the Inconstant on Novem- 
ber 1, 1838. 
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The famous report was issued on January 31, 1839, but it did not 
reach this side of the Atlantic until April. It did, however, reach the 
hands of a Canadian a few days after its publication. Lord Glenelg sent 
a copy to Chief Justice Robinson who was in England on sick leave, and 
invited his comments. That eminent upholder of things as they were 
subjected the report to a criticism, which was unsparing and merciless. He 
conceded to the report the merit of able writing, but happened to add 
that in a document affecting such great interests that was a secondary 
consideration. He was, also, willing to allow that as regards Lower 
Canada, with which his acquaintance was imperfect, there was much 
sound reasoning clearly expressed. 

When he came to the part relating to Upper Canada, he was embar- 
rassed. If, he said, he were to say unreservedly what he thought of the 
statements and of the inferences founded upon them, he would scarcely 
expect his Lordship to believe him sincere. 

The question which kept troubling the Chief Justice was, how had 
Durham got his supposed facts. Durham was only five days in Upper 
Canada altogether. One of these was spent in York, and the remainder 
at Niagara Falls. A large part of this very short period must have been 
occupied in ceremony, and in the compliments and congratulations 
attendant upon such an occasion. Many of the statements were so 
palpably inaccurate, that their refutation would be found in the docu- 
ments of the Colonial Office. 

Robinson can think of no person who could have made so many 
astounding mis-statements, and wonders whether they may not be the 
utterances of some obscure political lecturer discoursing in the presence 
of one or more of the Durham mission at the table of an inn, or possibly 
the lucubrations of the boniface himself. He suggested a reference to Lord 
Colborne and other gentlemen in England who were acquainted with Upper 
Canada for confirmation of his assurance that Durham had given a false 
and disfiguring portrait of the province. Had Durham followed his 
instructions, and set on foot an investigation ‘‘open, formal, satisfactory 
and just” his self-respect would have forbade his putting his name to 
such a report. 

When Robinson came to the recommendations of the Report, he must 
have read them with considerable surprise. Durham had submitted his 
scheme of government to Robinson while in Canada, and Robinson’s criti- 
cisms of some of its features evidently had weight with Durham. The 
plan contemplated the elimination of the Legislative Councils altogether, 
and the nomination of the members of the General Assembly by the local 
Houses of Assembly. In September, he let Robinson know that he had 
dropped these ideas; and added that his new scheme proposed that each 
province should have two members in the Imperial Parliament. His objec- 
oe Hy a union of the pes provinces were well known. He concluded 

is letter by an assurance that he was not pressi 1 
a Se had raised objections. Ne 
_ Robinson began his examination of the reco ations | - 
plaint of his inability to understand precisely vant Daten eer 
were. Lord Melborne made the same complaint, and, indeed, one mane 

but feel that while Durham excelled in his descriptio: er 
escription of a situation, he 

was much less successful in defining a plan. 

a Thus a oe original scheme for a federal government comprising all 
provinces, he says, “the colonies which are contemplated as those 
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which should be placed under this arrangement in the first instance are 
Upper and Lower Canada, and subsequently at their option Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island and Newfoundland.” Now, if 
this means anything at all, it means that Upper and Lower Canada alone 
are to be united, and to remain alone until, if ever, the Maritime Provinces 
should elect to enter the union. Indeed, he was soon to know that neither 
Nova Scotia nor New Brunswick were prepared to enter into a union with 
the Canadas at this time. On August 16, Harvey notified him that, owing 
to the general indisposition throughout the province to association with 
Lower Canada, there was no likelihood of the province forming part in a 
scheme of confederation. A similar notice on behalf of Nova Scotia was 
conveyed to Durham by Lieutenant Governor Campbell. If Durham was 
quite sincere in the expression of ‘his dislike of the union, which he com- 
municated to Mayor Richardson within a month of his departure from 
us it is difficult to see on what basis his plan for uniting the provinces 
rested. 

If Robinson turned the edge of his criticism on the proposition to 
unite the Canadas, he had the warm support of Durham himself up to the 
time the latter left Canada. If the French Canadians were of the inferior 
quality Durham represented them to be, and if the sentiment as between 
British and French Canadians was one of eternal animosity, how could 
tranquillity and progress be expected from the amalgamation of the two. 
If the aim of his plans be, as he proclaims, the creation of an essentially 
British province, what prospect was there of this being accomplished 
through the agency of a legislature, in which French and English, Catholic 
and Protestant, will be almost equally balanced? There could be nothing 
expected from such a union except years of bitter, obstinate, dangerous con- 
tention, attended with universal jealousy and distrust. Robinson gave it 
as his decided conviction that the legislative union, instead of being the 
means of extricating Lower Canada from her present difficulty, would but 
drag Upper Canada into it. 

A recommendation in the Report that the Governor be given temporary 
power to suspend the writs of electoral districts in which he was of opinion 
that elections could not safely take place, moved Robinson to observe that 
however sincere the motives of the Governor in exercising this power, those 
motives could not escape being impugned. Furthermore, if the real object 
be to provide a temporary prop to the constitution by disqualifying a 
number of French Canadian constituencies, it would form an anxious con- 
sideration at what time that prop could safely be withdrawn, and it was 
a painful difficulty that the violent rebel, the active loyalist and the whole 
body of those who had quietly submitted to the laws should all suffer 
under a common disability. 

Robinson makes merry with Durham’s proposal for the improvement 
of the Legislative Councils. These were the rocks of stumbling for the 
Reformers in both provinces, and in Lower Canada, the resolution of the 
Assembly to have an elective Council was the occasion of the final breach 
between that body and the Governor. Durham’s recommendation was 
that Parliament should revise the constitution of the Legislative Council 
in such a way as would enable it “by its tranquil and safe, but effective 
working to act as a useful check to the popular branch of the Legislature 
and prevent a repetition of those collisions which have already caused such 
dangerous irritation.” Robinson remarks that if Parliament can make such 
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a discovery, it is difficult to say into what part of the Empire it might not 
be introduced with advantage. It is not a reasonable expectation that 
there could be resistance without friction, or that a rock should be able to 
withstand the rolling bellows without making a noise. 

To two subjects, which as a high Tory touched him deeply, he gave 
the full force of his mind—responsible government and the disposal of 
the Clergy Reserves. He felt, in common with his whole party, great bit- 
terness towards the reversal which took place in colonial policy with the 
advent of the Grey Ministry in 1830, and here declared that political agita- 
tion and party contention had increased in proportion as the Imperial 
Government, with the kindest and best motives, had shown a disposition 
to relax its control, and to waive its rights. He reminds the Colonial Secre- 
tary that the Canadas were without the influence of an aristocracy or a 
great landed interest, and that the integrity of the institution of the 
provinces rested upon the presumed good sense and good feeling of an 
uneducated multitude. Durham in terms more forcible than just had 
declared that the Assemblies, in the discharge of their duties, had displayed 
a degree of selfishness (if not corruption), a prodigality, a negligence, and 
a recklessness beyond what would be thought credible. If this were so, 
is it not fortunate that they have not had higher and greater interests at 
their mercy. Glancing back over the political history of Upper Canada 
since the beginning of the century, and noting the men who have achieved 
prominence and notoriety, and would in ordinary course have occupied 
positions of leadership, he points out the first minister in 1806, would 
probably have been Judge Thorpe, a political agitator, who endeavoured to 
awaken discontent by harangues from the bench. In 1812, the man who 
stood foremost in the Assembly was Joseph Wilcocks, who during the War 
of 1812, while a member of the Assembly, deserted to the enemy, and was 
shot in the ranks of an invading army. Robinson appeals to the line of 
opinions of former Secretaries of State on the degree of responsibility which 
should lie in Assemblies in relation to the officers of the Crown, and urges 
that these be considered in connection with the opinion of Lord Durham. 
iA colonial government constituted in strict adherence to the suggestion of 
the Report would be an anomaly in the British Empire, and in comparison 
with it the Government of the United States would be strongly conser- 
vative. 

In discussing the question of the Clergy Reserves and Durham’s re- 
commendation that the clause relating to them in the Constitutional Act 
be repealed, Robinson holds closely, for purposes of comparison, Durham’s 
account of the state of religion and education in Lower Canada. Durham 
presents a description deplorable, and to Robinson almost incredible, of 
the gross ignorance of the French Canadian peasantry, and on the other 
hand is eloquent in his praise of the Roman Catholic clergy, and earnest 
in his injunctions that their endowment should be preserved to them. 

Robinson, with greater knowledge, fully endorsed Durham’s expressions 
on both points. He observed however, no word of commendation for the 
labours of the Protestant clergy; furthermore, he wondered whether the 
Roman Catholic clergy, of whom much had been said, had not failed in 
one particular, to which Durham had drawn attention in another connec- 
tion. How had it come about that the French Canadians had remained in 
the deplorable state of ignorance which Durham had assigned as the real 
cause of the evils that afflicted the province? If Durham had looked about 
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him in either the Lower or the Upper province, he would have seen numbers 
of Protestant ministers of various persuasions who, ill-provided as they 
were, and, moreover, burdened with the care of families, did not think 
that they had discharged their full duty by dispensing the offices of their 
religion. Besides attending to these and to every other duty of pastoral 
eare and charity, they were found unostentatiously but actively labouring 
in Sunday schools, and by other means, to disseminate among the young 
such instruction as was necessary to fit them for life. Of these labours not 
an approving word is to be found in the Report. While the duty of guard- 
ing inviolate the endowment which a foreign prince had the piety to pro- 
vide for a Roman Catholic clergy is repeatedly enforced, it is recom- 
mended that a provision which a British Sovereign made for the support 
of Protestant worship should be totally and unconditionally surrendered. 

Robinson’s position, his long experience in Upper Canadian politics, 
and his great ability make him the most outstanding of Durham’s critics. 
It may therefore be worth while to review his observations. He is astounded 
at the amount of misinformation which had found its way into the Report, 
and which forms the base of his conclusions, and attributes it to idle gossip 
with which some of Durham’s assistants were entertained at the dinner 
table. He did not know, nor could it be known until Durham’s cor- 
respondence was disclosed, that Durham had been in receipt of a mass of 
information which he was quite justified in regarding as trustworthy. In 
the Proclamation he issued immediately after landing in Quebec, he invited 
“the most free and unreserved communications” from all who chose to 
write to him, and received a large number of letters from persons, public 
and obscure, in both Upper and Lower Canada. Among his correspondents 
in Upper Canada were the two Baldwins, father and son, George H. Mark- 
land, a former member of the Executive Council, William Hamilton Mer- 
ritt, Jacob Keefer of Thorold, and James Buchanan, Consul General at 
New York. There were a number of others, who, if of importance at the 
time, are now forgotten, but who gave their views with a sincerity that 
must have carried weight. 


From nearly all there was criticism, and sometimes condemnation, of 
the Legislative Council as the obstructive force in the legislative system. 
Most of the writers were members of the Church of England, who expressed 
full approbation of the efforts of the other denominations to share in the 
revenues from the Clergy Reserves, or who advocated the devotion of the 
funds to general educational purposes. W. W. Baldwin in a lengthy letter 
gave a résumé of the various ills from which the people suffered, or thought 
they suffered, which from the standpoint of the national contentment, is the 
same thing. Robert Baldwin made a powerful plea for such a form of 
government as experience had shown to be adopted to the genius of the 
English race. The granting of such a form of government was the only 
means of achieving the end. Durham, as well as himself, had so much at 
heart the confirming as a permanence of the tie which held Canada to the 
motherland. 

With so much unassailable material, it was not difficult for Durham 
to construct his Report on Upper Canada. A situation gives rise to certain 
moving causes, the consequences from which were plain to a statesman of 
Durhams discernment. There might be faults in detail as those most 
friendly to Durham pointed out, but the common man recognized, as the 
whole colonial world has since declared, “its soul is right, he means right.” 
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Robinson’s views on responsible government were just the views of 
the arrogant, superior man whose upbringing had bred an instinct that led 
him to mistrust the common man, or the persons whom common people 
might choose as leaders. Divine right is a doctrine held by others besides 
kings. In intimating that the agitators who had aroused the people in 
1806 and again in 1812 would have been the premiers of those days, 
Robinson was showing his incapacity to understand the people in relation 
to their circumstances. It was not that there were things in the public 
life that required amendment that was the serious trouble. It was rather 
the helplessness of the mass of the people in the face of public ills that 
constituted the real trouble. Nothing could be remedied so long as there 
was a class of people interested in keeping things as they were, and who 
withstood assaults from behind a system. Until the system was radically 
altered there could be no assurance that their views for the improvement 
in public conditions would have a chance of being tried. Those were the 
days when the wrecker was necessary. Until he had made the necessary 
breaches in the system, the builder could do nothing useful. But, as 
Robinson would see before a decade had passed, when the constructive 
period arrived the people turned to a new class of men. Instead of the 
wrecker Papineau the constructive La Fontaine was entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs. Mackenzie gave place to Baldwin. Tories like Draper, 
who had not lost their resiliency through prolonged resistance, were able 
to render as useful service when they took their authority from the 
representatives of the people, as when they were Governor’s men. Indeed 
the whole political history of Canada is a refutation of the doctrines held 
by Robinson and his like. Once the responsibility for the administration 
of public affairs lay on the people, their instinct has always led them to 
look to the best men of the community as their leaders, and we may be 
thankful that there have always been good men available. 


The conviction held by a high-minded man such as Robinson was, 
that the Clergy Reserves were indispensable to the maintenance of the 
Church of England, was another evidence of the rooted mistrust with which 
he regarded the mass of the people. He could not believe that the people 
would feel the necessity of religion so keenly that they would make sacrifices 
for the support of it. Devout churchman as he was, he had not faith enough 
in the spirtual magnetism of the church to believe that it could not only 
draw the people within its walls, but constrain them to support it. His 
insistence that the produce from the Reserves should be held for the Church 
’ of England was due to no antagonism to other Protestant bodies. When 
attacked by the Church organ for having granted a plot of land for a 
Methodist Church, he spoke warmly of the excellent work he saw done 
during his circuits in districts where Anglican clergymen had never been 
seen. He indulged the hope that members of other communions might by 
degrees affiliate themselves to the Church of England, and it was in that 
hope that he desired to see the Church in as strong and as an attractive posi- 
tion as possible. But idealists are tempted to disregard the rights of others 
whom they aim to bring within their schemes. 

The three branches of the Legislature of Upper Canada—Governor, 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly—all had much to object to, 
in Durham’s Report. The reports of the committees of the Council and 
Assembly were presented to the respective chambers and published. Sir 


George Arthur’s remonstrances against some of Durham’s strictures were 
addressed to the Colonial Secretary. 
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The report of the committee of the Assembly was drawn up by the 
Solicitor General, Christopher A. Hagerman, and the insolence of its tone 
would occasion no surprise to any person who read his speech in the 
Assembly, criticizing a celebrated despatch from the Colonial Secretary, 
Lord Goderich. In this despatch which was sent to Sir John Colborne 
on November 8, 1832, Goderich discussed a number of representations 
made to him by William Lyon Mackenzie on behalf of petitioners to the 
number of twenty thousand, and directed Colborne to lay his despatch 
before the legislature. The Government party were raised to frenzy by a 
perusal of it. Hagerman declared that the despatch represented only the 
opinions of Goderich himself, and that the King had not sanctioned it. 
Furthermore, he declared that he would vote for a motion to send the 
despatch back to Goderich accompanied by a strong expression of their 
disapprobation for having sent such a despatch to them. 

He adopts the same tone in the discussion of the Report. Indeed he 
is inclined to absolve Durham from the authorship of the section relating 
to Upper Canada. 

The committee’s review began quite at the beginning. It was noted 
that there was a general feeling of disappointment and apprehension 
among the loyal inhabitants that a man of his known political principles 
was selected for the mission, and that those feelings were increased when 
the names of the chief officers of his suite were announced. Then fol- 
lowed a recital of the acts of Durham after his arrival, particularly the 
initial proclamation, which met with approval, though it was soon evi- 
dent that, owing to some baneful influence or defect of judgment, he was 
going to disappoint the hopes he had raised. Indeed, they declared that 
“almost all his public acts were marked either by a disregard of the 
restraints of the law and the constitution, or the entire absence of that 
knowledge essential to guide and keep a public man within the limits 
of the powers confided to him.” Among the acts specially animadverted 
upon, were the constitution of his council by men utterly unacquainted 
with the local affairs of the country; the encroachment upon the functions 
of the Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, in issuing a commission 
appointing certain gentlemen to enquire into the land granting depart- 
ment of Upper Canada; his ‘somewhat ludicrous exhibition” in offering a 
reward for the apprehension of the pirates, concerned in the destruction of 
the “Sir Robert Peel,” though the act was perpetrated in United States 
waters; his interference with the course of justice in the disposal of pris- 
oners captured at the Short Hills in Upper Canada; the ordinance enact- 
ing the exile of the political prisoners to Bermuda, and pronouncing the 
death penalty against them and the refugees in the United States, if they 
were found in Canada, without permission of the Governor General; and, 
finally, the Proclamation of October 9, issued in consequence of the dis- 
allowance of the ordinance mentioned. 

This series of acts are noted by the committee as evidence of the 
“singularity, if not unsoundness, of his judgment.” 

The committee pass over that portion of the Report dealing with the 
affairs of Lower Canada with the remark that it was drawn up with 
much greater care and for greater accuracy than the portion relating to 
the Upper province. 

Having created the atmosphere desired, they proceed to deal with the 
section of the Report that concerned Upper Canada. They begin by taking 
issue, in a tone not on the whole discourteous, to Durham’s analysis of the 
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elements of which the Upper Canada population is composed. They object 
to the term “family compact ” as applied collectively to the people prom- 
inent in public and social life; eulogize the people of that class; accept 
tolerantly the professions of loyalty made by the great mass of Reformers; 
and disbelieve that the political differences which have agitated the 
province are any more serious than the disagreements to be observed in 
every other community. They deal more pointedly with Durham’s asser- 
tion that British immigrants suffer from a prejudice against them held 
by the native-born whether Tory or Reformer. That Durham should 
entertain such an idea is a mark of his credulity. As it happened there 
were on the committee three gentlemen, Colonel Prince, an Englishman, 
F. Rolls Hunter, a Scotsman, and J. A. H. Powell, an Irishman, all of 
whom gave a categorical denial to Durham’s statement, and whose careers 
as set forth fully confirmed their denials. Looking over the occupants 
of the places of honour and emolument, the committee observe that the 
vice-chancellor, master of chancery, receiver-general, provincial secretary, 
solicitor-general, four out of five executive councillors, and twelve out of 
the twenty-nine legislative councillors appointed since Colborne came out 
as lieutenant governor, were all members of the class for whom Durham 
bespoke sympathy as suffering from native-born prejudice. 

The next few pages were indited in a spirit of exultation. There were 
seme palpable inaccuracies in the recital of facts—the circumstances con- 
nected with the appointment and resignation of Baldwin, Rolph and Dunn 
from the Executive Council, the treatment of Mr. Hepburn, and the law 
respecting the holding of land by American citizens—and the committee 
found much satisfaction in correcting his lordship. 

Chiding Durham for his imprudence in referring, in a manner to 
excite dormant passions, to such questions as the Clergy Reserves, treat- 
ment of the Roman Catholics, and the complaints of Orangemen, which 
they declared to be not political but social subjects, the committee discuss 
at length and condemn freely his comparisons between the social condi- 
tion in the adjoining United States and in Canada. 

Throughout their report up to this point there was plenty of criticism 
and remonstrance, but the reading of Durham’s statements and opinions 
on the insurrection and the treatment of the rebels aroused the com- 
mittee to wrath. Durham’s remark that it appeared too much as if the 
rebellion had been purposely invited by the Government, and the unfor- 
tunate men who took part in it deliberately drawn into a trap, provoked 
the retort that if it were not for the official character in which Durham 
was clothed he might justly be made personally liable for the publication 
of the paragraph. 

In this protest, small as his regard is for their report as a whole, the 
committee has the present writer’s entire sympathy. There were certain 
facts required to be set down in any report on the political and social 
conditions of the province. A large mass of the people were heartily dis- 
contented with the existing Government. A small number of them were 
moved to the point of rebellion. The rebellion was suppressed by the 
people themselves, without the aid of a regular soldier. Surely that is, 
in essence, all that is needed in any description of the conditions in 1837 
and 1838. The suggestion that the Government invited the rebellion has 
its sole foundation in the fact that when Colborne in his fears for the 
safety of Lower Canada requested Head to send what troops he could 
spare to that province, Head, in his confidence in the loyalty of the people 
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of Upper Canada, sent all the troops in Upper Canada to Colborne’s 
assistance. Who was the better judge of the heart and mind of the people, 
Head or the rebel leader? They were continually moving among the 
people inciting them to disaffection, and surely the only conclusion can 
be, not that Head set a trap for rebels, but that their leaders miscalcu- 
lated the extent of their influence. 

The committee were indignant at Durham’s statement respecting them- 
selves and the Assembly they represented. He said in the Report that the 
circumstances under which they were elected were such as to render them 
peculiarly objects of suspicion and reproach to a number of their country- 
men. There is not a shadow of doubt as to the truth of the statement. 
The dice were heavily loaded against the Opposition. Head had been 
waiting ever since the Assembly had refused to grant the supplies, for the 
opportune moment to go to the country, and when the time came, he 
entered the campaign with a cry which has never failed. From the earliest 
days of the province down to the election of 1911 and even later, the 
slogan “ British Connection is in danger” has always aroused the great 
bulk of the population. Sir Francis Hincks, in a review a generation 
later of the politics of the late thirties and the forties, declared that it was 
the Methodists under the leadership of Egerton Ryerson who turned the 
balance towards Head, but there was no monopoly of loyalty in Upper 
Canada. The appeal to loyalty may be, and doubtless has been, used 
to carry through unworthy causes, but the cause would have to be con- 
vincingly bad for the appeal to be ineffective. The part of the Report 
dealing with electoral delinquencies would seem to be based on informa- 
tion rather exclusively one-sided, but Durham’s purpose was to account 
for the prevailing dissatisfaction, whether the dissatisfaction were well- 
founded or not. 

The Legislative Council were equally hostile to the Report, though 
the manner in which the objections were expressed were less open to criti- 
cism. They endorsed the report of the Assembly, and devoted themselves 
to a detailed examination of the proposal to introduce responsible govern- 
ment into the province. The points made against the proposal were neces- 
sarily theoretical, and would be worth examination, were it not that the 
whole argument was so completely nullified by the logic of events soon 
to follow. 

The outery of the Assembly and Legislative Council does not touch 
us greatly. If Durham did occasionally bruise them beyond what strict 
justice required, who shall say that they themselves always acted justly? 
or that the harsh words of the Report were not necessary to arouse them 
from their torpid complacency? There is nothing that so completely pre- 
cludes self-examination as the consciousness of righteousness that besets 
decent men. ‘The unqualified condemnation administered by Durham, 
while provoking indignation, could scarcely fail to open their eyes, and 
compel them to see that there were other points of view from which the 
several public questions should be considered. 

With the Lieutenant Governor it was different. Sir George Arthur was 
an upright man of large administrative experience before he came to Upper 
Canada. Moreover, his instructions enjoined him to follow in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor Sir Francis Head. A strange injunction, it would 
seem, remembering that Head had been recalled for a flat refusal to obey 
the instructions of the Colonial Secretary. But Head had achieved an out- 
standing success which, at that critical time, overshadowed all smaller mat- 
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ters. Under his leadership, the rebellion in Upper Canada had proved a 
fiasco, dead and buried, while in Lower Canada the smoking embers for- 
bade a relaxation of the tension. While the insubordinate Head was, there- 
fore, impossible, his policy in the circumstances was the model. Arthur 
also accepted as consonant with his own views the resolutions adopted by 
the British Parliament on the initiative of the Whig statesman, Lord John 
Russell, as to the inapplicability of responsible government in colonial 
dependencies. ; 

When he reached Toronto, Arthur had the opportunity of learning the 
views of Head. On Head’s suggestion, he established close relation with 
the loyal constitutional party, and, as Durham had certainly done with the 
ultra-British at Montreal, he probably set rather too great a store by their 
approval. In reviewing the penalties inflicted on the rebels, he says that 
“the result of this proceeding was that the constitutional party though at 
the time much disappointed, was eventually satisfied,” which does not differ 
from the statement in Durham’s Report of his action in expatriating the 
group to Bermuda, that it met with the entire approbation of “the heads of 
what is called the British party.” 

Arthur deplored, reasonably, the effect of Durham’s observations on 
the treatment of the rebels. He was wounded by the reflection on his own 
conduct, but more concerned at the tendency the observations would have 
in heartening the rebels, and discouraging the loyal party, whose sufferings 
and sacrifices merited a different recognition. 

Having described the reaction of the several official parties towards 
the Report, it remains only to notice the manner of its reception by the mass 
of the people. Arthur reported to the Colonial Secretary that it produced 
an almost instantaneous sensation. On the one hand, Sir Francis Head was 
burnt in effigy; on the other, a Reform candidate for a vacancy in the county 
of York was unmercifully beaten by a party of Volunteers. 

These effervescences soon subsided, however, and the sober sense of the 
province asserted itself. A leading was given to the prevailing sentiment 
of reform within the Empire by a speech in the House of Assembly. When 
the report of the committee on the Durham Report was submitted to the 
Assembly, it found a strong critic and opponent in William Hamilton Mer- 
ritt. Merritt was an experienced member of the Assembly. He described 
himself as a no partyman. His course had been Conservative and he was 
a member of the Church of England. 

By way of amendment to the report of the committee, he offered a 
resolution to the effect that the various public evils that afflicted the 
province—the collisions between the different branches of the legislature, 
the depression in the value of property, the suspension of public works, 
and the widespread dissatisfaction which prevailed—all lead to the con- 
viction of the failure of the existing system of government, and that Lord 
Durham pointed out the true remedy, viz., the introduction into every part 
of the provincial administration that principle of responsibility which 
forms a leading feature of the government of Great Britain. This reso- 
lution was defeated in a reactionary Assembly, but, sustained as it was by 
a strong and effective argument, it provided the keynote for a campaign 
which swept the province. Arthur reported that in public interest “Church 
Domination” and “Clergy Reserves” were being pushed into the back- 
ground as subjects for agitation by “ Responsible Government.” He was 
astonished to see the Orange leaders enthusiastic for it. Meetings in sev- 
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eral parts of the province with addresses by persons who by no perverse 
ingenuity could be set down as disloyal, moved whole hearted resolutions 
in favour of what had come to be regarded as the grand panacea. The 
reports of the strength of the feeling for the new policy which reached 
England embarrassed Lord John Russell, the Colonial Secretary. Not 
agreeing with that part of Durham’s recommendations, he directed Thom- 
son coming out as Governor General to give no encouragement to the 
demands that might be made upon him for responsible government as prac- 
tised in England. 

In Lower Canada, there was little expression of public opinion on the 
Report. The leading English journals of Montreal gave it a warm wel- 
come. Rather surprisingly, Le Canadien, while resenting the ill-treatment 
of its own people, was in favour of responsible government and was pre- 
pared to co-operate with their neighbours in a united effort to make the 
plan a success. 

The Quebec Gazette, on the contrary, denounced both the material of 
the Report and the plan of government offered as a remedy. Responsible 
government was a bugbear with Neilson, the editor and proprietor of this 
journal. For some months after he realized that the system would be put 
into effect, the Quebec Gazette gathered into one column all its news from 
the United States that had anything to do with political private scandal 
or crimes, and headed it “Responsible Government.” This is the stranger 
from the fact that, until Papineau showed unmistakable signs of a deter- 
mination to carry Lower Canada out of the Empire, Neilson was his 
closest associate, sharing with that redoubtable chief the glory and the 
ignominy so freely showered on the leaders of the opposition to the Gov- 
ernment. Nor was there any change in the sentiments which inspired his 
original course. As soon as the rebellion was effectually suppressed, and 
plans for the future of the province had to be discussed, he ranged him- 
self again on the side of the French Canadians, and was the most irre- 
concilable opponent of the union which was forced upon them. 

His views of the Report might have been summed up in the famous 
epigram, “It contains much that is new and true. But what is true is 
not new and what is new is not true.” There were many abuses in the 
conduct of the Government, but there was little occasion for “the highly 
coloured picture which he has given of them.” They could all be found set 
out in the Ninety-two Resolutions, and with much the same colouring. 
But he noted some things which did not seem to have fallen under Dur- 
ham’s observation. “In no country in the world have the mass of mankind 
been more free in the exercise of their industry, more secure in the enjoy- 
ment of its fruits, or have a less portion of it taken away for the uses of 
Government than in the North American provinces; a tax-gatherer is un- 
known to us; our dosrs out of the towns were never locked or bolted at 
night, and we have no paupers; moral and religious instruction is generally 
well provided for the people; no man is forced to pay anything for the 
support of a church to which he does not belong, and almost every one 
owns the land he cultivates.” 

Neilson was as disconcerting as Candide in his habit of bringing his 
interlocutor back to the facts. The difference between Pangloss and Dur- 
ham was that the end of the long arguments of the former was that this 
was the best of all possible worlds, while Durham’s conclusion was that 
it was the worst of all possible worlds. To both Candide and Neilson the 
essential thing was to use your eyes and let the facts correct your theories. 
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This was not the first occasion on which Neilson felt compelled to 
apply a douche of common sense to a fevered imagination. In 1824, the 
French Canadians had worked themselves into a fearful depression over the 
proposal to unite the two provinces. Neilson was in full sympathy with 
their opposition to the plan, and indeed had accompanied Papineau to 
England to present the case against the union. Denis B. Viger, one of 
Neilson’s most intimate personal and political friends, was bewailing to him 
the terrible prospect, which Viger painted in the blackest colours. Neil- 
son chided him gently, reminding him that while Canada had not all her 
rights, her people enjoyed more freedom than those in France where rivers 
of blood had been shed. Those having nothing to do with politics were as 
well here as in the freest and best governed country. Let the people keep 
their morals, and taste for hard work, and let them get knowledge, and all 
would come right. Patience would overcome every difficulty. 

Neilson denied flatly the assertion of the irreconcilable hatred between 
the two races, even in the midst of the excitements caused by the late 
events, and equally denied that distinctions connected with national origin 
had been at the bottom of their difficulties. The facts were that persons 
of French origin were the chief actors, in the late rebellion, and it was 
undeniable that they had the general sympathy of people of the same 
origin. But not one half of the male population in the disturbed counties 
fit to bear arms took part in the rebellion, and many of those who did 
were forced into the service. Out of the thirty-nine counties, only eight 
were actually disturbed, and in none of the others were the British inhabi- 
tants molested in any way. On the point of racial hostility, he convicts 
Durham from his own Report. Durham observed that among the oldest 
official families there was the best of feeling towards the French Cana- 
dians, and Neilson states that these families were, of all the English, those 
who had been longest in the country and who had suffered most from the 
perversities of the Assembly. Could there be, he asks, stronger proof that 
the contest was not of races, than that, under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, those of the English inhabitants who had had the most inter- 
oe with the French population had the most kindly feeling towards 

em. 

The only utterances of a character that could be described as repre- 
sentative of the feeling of the French Canadians towards the Report are to 
be found in an address to the Throne protesting against the proposed union. 
In that they express their grief at “the erroneous and injurious aspersions 
on the character of the inhabitants generally, and more particularly at those 
parts of the report which represent the inhabitants sprung from different 
national origins, as animated by the unchristian spirit of irreconcilable 
ga to each other and irretrievable enmity to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 


QUIT-RENTS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
By Josepx E. Howe 


New Brunswick has been called a Loyalist and a loyal province. In 
colonial days its differences with the Colonial Office and with colonial 
officials were prosecuted, on the whole, with great moderation. The quit- 
rent question, probably, came the nearest to imperilling the usual excellent 
relations with the motherland. 

_ Quit-rents have been a fruitful source of discord in British colonial 
history. Prof. Charles M. Andrews considers them a cause of the American 
Revolution. In pre-revolutionary days, they were imposed and collected, 
with more or less success, from Georgia to New York. In New England 
they were practically a dead letter, save perhaps at times in New Hamp- 
shire and what is now the state of Maine. They appeared in the land 
granting instructions to the early governors of Nova Scotia. Lapsing at 
the separation of the thirteen colonies from England, they continued in 
those remaining for over half a century. 

The quit-rent was an English practice transplanted to America. In 
feudal England a villein owed various services and payments in kind to 
his lord. These were gradually exchanged or commuted for a fixed annual 
money payment, a change in process during and subsequent to the time 
of Edward III. The change was probably not due to but was hastened 
by the Black Death and the Peasants’ Revolt. By this money payment 
the holder of land was quit or freed from other feudal obligations. Being 
an established feature of the English land system, this payment was 
naturally required in the English colonies in America. 

The quit-rent charge in the colonies was never a large one. In Nova 
Scotia as elsewhere, it was usually but two shillings for every hundred 
acres. This was not usually required at the time of the grant, but after 
a term of years—two, three, five, and in many cases even ten. The longer 
allowance was extended as a special favor to the early New England settlers, 
to the Loyalists, and to disbanded officers and men of the army and navy. 
It was to be paid at midsummer day to the Receiver-General or to his 
deputy. There was but little land granting before the coming of the New 
Englanders in 1760 and the years following. A report! of the Receiver- 
General in 1768 shows that he had received £27.12.04, while the sum due at 
the previous midsummer was placed at £123.11.8. His successors had even 
less success. When Governor Parr was writing about a new appointment 
in 1783,2 he informed Lord North that no quit-rent had been collected since 
1772. ‘Thus the collection of this due met with little success in the days 
when the country north of the Bay of Fundy was still a part of Nova 
Scotia. 

The land granting instructions* to Thomas Carleton, the first Governor 
of New Brunswick, were similar to those already in existence in Nova 
Scotia. Quit-rents, to the ordinary settler, and few could be classed as 
ordinary, were to be, “two shillings sterling for every hundred acres to 
commence at the expiration of Two Years from the Date of such Grant, 
and to be paid yearly and every year, or, in default of such payment the 


1 Public Archives of Canada: N.S. State Papers, A 82, pp. 194-196. 


? Hali , Nora Scotia, p. 263. ru 
3 The tn eo of 1784 are printed in the Collections of the N.B. Historical Society, Number 6. 
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Grant to be void.” To Loyalists and to reduced officers and men of the 
British land forces who had served in the Revolutionary war, special terms 
were given. They were to receive grants free of all fee or reward, with 
exemption from quit-rents for ten years. In all grants there was a clause 
providing for escheat or annulment for non-performance of the conditions, 
one of which was the neglect to pay these rents as they fell due. 

For some years after 1784 we hear nothing of quit-rent collection in 
New Brunswick. Edward Winslow, one of the official class, asked for the 
position of Receiver-General in 1798, if the quit-rents were to be collected. 
Carleton, writing in regard to a revenue from the Crown lands, suggested 
them as a possibility. It would be dangerous to leave them longer, he 
wrote,+ or the right to collect might be questioned. The Secretary of State 
having colonial matters in charge replied that the affair required more 
consideration than his present information afforded in regard to the tempers, 
sentiments, and expectations of the province. Carleton then suggested the 
remission of all arrears and a definite time set to begin collection. No 
action, however, resulted from this correspondence. 

New instructions,® prepared for Carleton in 1802, provided for the 
collection of the quit-rents with the aid of an act of the provincial 
legislature. Carleton represented’ that it was doubtful if such an act could 
be obtained, and that collection had better be entirely under order and royal 
regulation. The Colonial Office modified the instructions, leaving the 
Lieutenant-Governor free to adopt any method he might think best. It 
was suggested from Downing Street that a cessation of land granting might 
well procure a suitable bill, if one were desired. Carleton replied® that 
his council and he considered a bill unnecessary and undesirable, that any 
request for one would be interpreted as a lack of legal authority. The 
modified instructions did not reach New Brunswick until the summer of 
1803. They were designed to produce a revenue from the Crown lands. 
The quit-rent was more than doubled, being placed at one-half pence 
sterling per acre, to begin at the midsummer following the date of the 
grant. Another revenue feature was the payment of five shillings sterling 
for every fifty acres granted. This latter provision had sometimes been 
termed the purchase price. 

The 1802 instructions were a failure from both settlement and revenue 
standpoints. Very little land was taken up under them,® although there 
had been a restriction upon land granting since 1790. The purchase price, 
which must be paid before the grant could issue, was doubtless the chief 
deterrent. The greatly increased quit-rent was not collected nor was there 
any attempt to collect it. The machinery to do so had not been provided. 
Carleton by this time had become hostile to them. In 1805, he suggested 
to the Colonial Secretary the advisability of dropping all conditions, 
including quit-rents, from the land grants.19 They could never amount to 
much, he assured the Treasury ;11 they were not in use in the United States; 
and they “must discourage settlement.” He believed that a man who 
settled on the wilderness land in New Brunswick earned his allotment by 
facing the difficulties. New instructions, providing for land grants on easier 
terms, were sent out in 1807. The “purchase price” was required only on 
amounts over 200 acres and the quit-rent was restored to the former rate, 





4 N.B. Despatches, Carleton to Portland, June 6, 1798. 
5 N.B. Despatches, Portland to Carleton, July 27, 1798. 
6 Copies of these and other early Instructions to N.B. Governors are at the Archives in Ottawa. 
7 Carleton to Hobart, C. O. Transcripts for N.B., A 14, p. 191. 
ee re to ne 6 Nov., 1802. 
954 acres. From Attorney-General’s report of April 13, au T x 
10 C. O. Transcripts, N.B., A 13, pp. 286-288. : re Panne a 
11C. O. Transcripts, N.B., A 16, p. 364. 
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two shillings for every hundred acres. It was to be collected from two 
years after the date of the grant, instead of immediately. Under these 
terms there was a great increase in land granting. But the quit-rents were 
as yet neither collected nor demanded. Lists of the grants issued, showing 
the amount of the rents liable, were regularly forwarded to the Colonial 
Secretary. The perusal of these may have prompted the despatch from 
Lord Bathurst in 1816,1? asking Lieut.-Governor Smyth for a report on the 
quit-rents actually collected during the year preceding and directing 
collection of all as they fell due. As before, however, no steps were taken 
to collect. 

A new land grant policy was initiated in British North America in 
1827. The existing “Free Grants System” was supplemented and finally 
displaced by a “Sales System.” Due to a misunderstanding, it was in- 
troduced prematurely in Upper Canada in 1826. The instructions for New 
Brunswick were dated March 1, 1827, and were published in the province 
in the ensuing May. 

Under the sales system real quit-rents were dropped, though for some 
years a merely nominal or peppercorn quit-rent appeared in the grant 
forms. The lands were to be sold at public auction for cash, or payable 
in four annual instalments, the first at the time of purchase. A special 
provision was to be made for the poor settler. He might acquire land up 
to 200 acres, at any time, by agreeing to pay what was called a quit rent 
of 5 per cent of the upset price.t1® When able, the poor settler was 
expected to pay the whole price, and then he would escape the annual 5 
per cent and receive the title of his holding. Though called a quit-rent, 
this payment was more like the interest on a debt. It did not work well. 
People quite able to pay posed as poor settlers, many neglecting to pay 
more than the initial 5 per cent required before possession. Some cut the 
timber from their lots and either abandoned them or practically became 
squatters. In a few years, this so-called—mis-called—quit-rent feature 
was cancelled. 

The instructions of 1827 initiating the sales system!+ were sent to 
New Brunswick in the form of an ordinary despatch or letter from the 
Colonial Secretary, not as an order under the royal sign manual. The 
form, later, became important. Several clauses dealt with the collection 
and redemption of the long neglected quit-rents. These clauses read as 
follows : — 

“16th—You will give Public Notice that you have received Instructions to 
apply to all persons holding Lands from the Crown, in perpetuity upon the payment 
of Quit Rents, as well as to all persons holding Lands upon Lease for a term of 
years, for the payment of the Rents which may be due from them respectively, to 
commence from the first of January, 1827, and you will at any time within seven 
years from the date hereof, sell to the proprietor at twenty years’ purchase, any Lands 
held in free and common Soccage (but to no other person whatever) any Quit Rent 
which may be payable by them respectively, provided that all arrears up to the end 
of the year preceding the time of Purchase be previously paid.” 

“17th—If these Quit Rents are not purchased by the Proprietor within the period 


of seven years from the date hereof, further Instructions will be given in regard to 
the sale by Auction or otherwise, as may then be deemed expedient.” 


These instructions, coming over forty years after the erection of the 
province, was the first intimation to the landowner that a new and to him 
unexpected tax was to be required. That some alarm was evidenced or 
expected may be inferred from a long article in the New Brunswick Royal 

12 C, O. Transcripts, N.B., A 25, p. 14. 


13 The minimum price that would be accepted. 
14 These are printed in the appendix of the N.B. Assembly Journal for 1833. 
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Gazette.15 This article appeared in the issue of May 29, 1827, soon after 
the instructions had been made public, and it was a strong and spirited 
defense of quit-rents. Some of the arguments advanced were: They had 
been inserted in every grant as one of the conditions; they were formerly 
collected in Nova Scotia; they had always been collected in Jamaica; 
they had been exacted in Prince Edward Island; they were part of a 
general plan applying to British North America and parts of Australia; 
they were to be spent in the province where collected ; they were calculated 
to force out non-resident landowners. The smallness of the sum was con- 
sidered, but four shillings a year for the holder of a 200-acre estate— 
“Let its imposition keep him,” the article ran, “but one afternoon from 
tippling at the neighbouring tavern, and he will more than save the 
money.” Dealing with the view that the claim had expired from having 
lain dormant so long, the writer broke out into classic phrase: “ Do not 
these violent councillors know that it is a maxim of British law, that the 
right of the king never can die—‘nullum tempus occurit regi’—that in 
this case the right is reserved in plain terms, ‘literis scriptis,’ conceded by 
the party in the acceptance of the grant . . . . … This discontinu- 
ance is not a ground for cavil but for gratitude,—cause rather for thanks 
than of complaint. It was a boon conferred by His Majesty.” 

A special notice in regard to the collection of the quit-rents and the 
opportunity to purchase or redeem them outright was printed in the Royal 
Gazette. It will be noted that they were to be collected as they fell due 
beginning with 1827 and that former payments were forgiven. A Receiver 
of quit-rents was also appointed. Actual collection, however, was halted 
for five years longer. The new system had not been at the wish of either 
the people or the Government of New Brunswick, and was unpopular with 
both. It had been foisted upon them. The Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, formerly a clerk in the Colonial Office, had also, in the view of the 
old Loyalist families, been foisted upon the province. When Sir Howard 
Douglas, the Lieutenant-Governor, required the provincial law officers to 
prepare certain forms, one a quit-rent redemption receipt, for the use of 
the Commissioner, Thomas Baillie, legal difficulties were raised.16 It was 
doubtful if the 1827 instructions, in the form of a letter from the Colonial 
Secretary, could give the powers it purported to. Such great authority, 
they felt, could only come from the Crown, under the sign manual, as 
had been the custom. And, grants prior to 1803 had directed the payment 
of quit-rents to the Receiver-General, and it was a question if payment 
could legally be made to any other official. The Crown Lands, at the 
time, were under the management of the Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Forests, and the 1827 instructions had been sent to him. Douglas advised 
the Colonial Office of the great unwillingness of the people to pay the 
rent, and stated that he did not consider it expedient to take further action 
until the legal difficulties were resolved.16* The Colonial Secretary ex- 
pressed his surprise!7 and intimated that he could not authorize Douglas 
to depart from the instructions. He could see no just cause for dissatis- 
faction with the quit-rents. Since they had been collected in Prince 
Edward Island it would be a grievance if they were to be taken only there. 
The payments were on a very moderate scale and were redeemable on easy 
terms. Douglas’ courteously but firmly reaffirmed his position, insisting 
that the landowners would not make payment until the legal points were 

seh Despatches, Douala to Haskiscon, March 1 1808 
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settled, and even then there would be a great unwillingness to pay them 
to the Commissioner of Crown Lands. À 

The quit-rent question now rested until 1829. Late in this year the 
Colonial Secretary, Sir George Murray, suggested a new solution. He pro- 
posed to the Assemblies of the various provinces that they buy or com- 
mute these payments for an annual grant. The sum suggested for New 
Brunswick was £1,500, this to be spent in the province as His Majesty 
might direct.19 The Assembly did not accept but addressed the Crown, 
praying that the claim might be cancelled outright.2° 

“The House of Assembly, while they acknowledge the legal claim vested in Your 
Majesty by the reservation made in the various grants to Your Majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, of Quit Rents, beg leave most humbly to represent to Your Majesty, that in 
consequence of no demands having been heretofore made upon this Colony on 
account of such claims, it was universally believed that the reservations were made 
for no other purpose than as a proper acknowledgement of the Sovereignty of Your 
Majesty to the lands granted, and that therefore but few exceptions for dues to Your 
Majesty, have ever been made in the numerous transfers of property which have taken 
place in the Province since its settlement.” 

“Without adverting to the difficulty and almost the impossibility of enforcing a 
collection of the Quit-Rents due Your Majesty in an infant colony where all are 
poor; the great dissatisfaction that it would create among all classes of Your Majesty’s 
subjects, impressed as they were with a firm belief . |. . . . that no demand 
ever would be made, and the immense expences that would be incurred by the Crown 
in attempting to make any collection, the House of Assembly most earnestly implore 
Your Majesty . . . . . to relieve Your Majesty’s subjects in this Province 
from the operation of the Quit Rents. . . . .”. 


This address was passed and forwarded to Downing Street in 1830, 
and no answer has been found. Late in 1831, Sir Archibald Campbell 
assumed the administration of the province, and once more the question 
was reopened. Sir Archibald stated as his belief that collection was 
feasible?! and recommended that back payments be cancelled. Baillie, 
then in England, assured Lord Goderich (Colonial Secretary) that there 
would be no difficulty, but that commutation at a reasonable figure would 
be the best possible plan. Instructions were sent,?2 this time in the cus- 
tomary form under the sign manual. Authority was given to sell the 
rents, before June 24, 1836 to the proprietor of the land; after that date, 
to anyone. A Board of Commissioners was appointed to look after their 
sale and collection and it directed the monies to be paid to the Receiver- 
General. The machinery was now provided and the proper notices 
appeared in the Royal Gazette and other papers in February, 1832. At 
last, over fifty vears after they were first nominally due, and five years 
after the first official and formal instruction to collect, this long delayed 
claim was about to be enforced. For the ensuing three years the quit-rent 
question was to be the most engrossing one in New Brunswick politics. 

When it was evident that collection was near, signs of discontent 
increased. The Mirimichi Gleaner, which claimed to be the first paper to 
oppose the “ odius and obnoxious tax,” prophesied? that the collection 
would “raise more ill blood . . . . towards the Government than any 
other measure that could be adopted.” Midsummer of 1832 found few 
ready to meet the payments expected. In December the Attorney-General 
began to use the legal machinery. The procedure was to hold an inquiry 
in the Court of Chancery. After establishing that the quit-rent, the pay- 


19 N.B. Despatches, Murray to Campbell, Sept. 2, 1829. Printed in N.B. Assembly Journal for 1830 under dat 
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ment of which was one of the conditions in the grant, had been refused, the 
grant might be declared escheated. This increased the SEE OT et In 
one inquiry, a Fredericton jury tried to bring in a special verdict? to 
the effect that though the letter of the grant had not, yet the true intention 
of the same had been performed. At the end of the year Sir Archibald 
reported25 over £635 currency collected, and that “demagogues were not 
found wanting to influence the public mind against the measure.” , 

In 1833 the Assembly was engaged in a larger, if less contentious 
matter, an effort to acquire control of all the Crown revenues in the 
province. It requested a suspension of proceedings until it could address 
and receive a reply from the Crown. Sir Archibald would not accede 
unless the Assembly would pay the amount due for 1833 and also the 
arrears for the year preceding. The House spent several days in heated 
debate. A few members, notably Charles Simonds, were inclined to ques- 
tion the right of the Crown, but the great majority held quite different, 
views. The prevailing opinion was that the quit-rents were legal, but to 
collect was both impolitic and unecessary. The tendency of certain mem- 
bers and of the papers of the province to oppose their exaction on con- 
stitutional grounds was regretted, and discouraged as calculated to lead to 
litigation and even to rebellion. The attitude of the Assembly on the 
matter was stated in one of eight resolutions voicing the grievances of the 
day. The one in question read: “Resolved . . . . that the recent 
determination of His Majesty’s Government to enforce the payment of the 
Quit Rents is deeply to be regretted, as their collection will cause great 
confusion, litigation, distress and dissatisfaction throughout the country, 
without producing any adequate benefit to His Majesty or the Province.” 
These eight resolutions were embodied in an address to the Crown, in which 
the Assembly prayed for the control and management of the Crown lands 
and revenues in return for a civil list. A deputation of two from the 
House, Charles Simonds and Edward B. Chandler, was chosen to present 
this to the Colonial Secretary.?® 

This deputation was well received, and it was proposed that His 
Majesty’s government would surrender the net proceeds of the casual and 
territorial revenues to the New Brunswick legislature in return for am 
annual civil list of £14,000. This involved the relinquishment of the quit- 
rents. A despatch dated 30 Sept., 1833, carried the news officially to Sir 
Archibald Campbell. This despatch and the deputation report were sub- 
mitted to the New Brunswick Assembly at the next session, in 1834. 
Though it was felt that the civil list was unduly high, the proposal was 
accepted, and a bill ordered to carry it into effect. On the day following, 
another and later despatch,27 or rather an extract, was laid before the 
House, explaining that the payments from the New Brunswick Land Com- 
pany were not to be included in the revenue offered to the Assembly. This 
was a serious matter as the company had purchased a tract of half a 
million acres of Crown land and a large sum of money was involved. The 
Assembly felt that a Colonial Secretary had violated a solemn agreement. 
The civil list bill was dropped and another address forwarded to England 
asking that the September despatch be considered definitive. 

During the session of 1833, the Government of New Brunswick had 
pushed quit-rent collection, doubtless to induce the Assembly to come to 
terms. The day following the passage of the eight resolutions, legal pro- 


24 The St. John Courier of Jan, 26, 1833. 

2 N.B. Despatches, Campbell to Goderich, Jan. 5, 1833. 
26 E.G. Stanley. 

27 N.B. Despatches, Stanley to Campbell, Jan. 4, 1834. 
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ceedings against delinquents were resumed. In June, the Attorney-General 
published a list of the lots escheated and warned the occupiers to vacate 
them. During the months of June and July, over £600 was obtained. Late 
in July, however, collection was halted once more. A despatch from the 
Colonial Office, dated June 1, directed a cessation of collection for the 
time being on the ground that it had been discontinued in Nova Scotia. 
The collection, though threatened later, was never resumed. 

The failure of the civil list in 1834 brought the quit-rent question to 
the fore once more. In December, the Colonial Secretary (Aberdeen) 
directed the two Campbells, Sir Archibald in New Brunswick and Sir Colin 
in Nova Scotia, to concert measures for renewed action. In its session 
early in 1835 the New Brunswick Assembly, after an acrimonious debate, 
refused commutation by a vote of 9 to 21. Their position was weakened, 
however, by the passage of such a measure in Nova Scotia. In a summer 
session, made necessary by the loss of the supply bill in spring, a bill 
offering £1,200 per annum in lieu of the quit-rents, this sum to be spent on 
the roads and bridges, was passed in Assembly and gladly accepted in 
England. Though this sum was less than that proposed by Sir George 
Murray in 1829, it was on the basis of the Nova Scotia settlement, about 
half the gross rental. Sir Archibald advised?8 acceptance, for the sake of 
the tranquillity of the province, and reported great joy on the passage of 
the bill there. The people had celebrated the event with bonfires. 

The total amount of quit-rents paid in New Brunswick, including 
redemptions, was £1,413.3.54.29 The cost of collection was very large, 
nearly as much as the sum obtained.30 This sum was returned to the 
payers at the request of Downing Street. Thirty-five lots, aggregating 
7,157 acres, had been escheated, but no one was ever actually dispossessed. 
Thus the hardships inflicted were potential rather than actual. The Colo- 
nial Office, in this as in many another instance, was like the well known 
dog whose “bark was worse than his bite.” 

It seems remarkable that so unpopular a payment should have been 
required. Experience with it in the thirteen revolted colonies might have 
been a warning. It might have been established, had it been required 
from the beginning, or even when Carleton first suggested it. Against this 
view is the poor showing in the early days of settlement in Nova Scotia. 
There is no doubt that the long immunity in New Brunswick had led land- 
owners to regard it as a mere formality. Its unpopularity was not due to 
its amount, only four shillings on a 200-acre farm. It really was expensive, 
however, because it was payable at the seat of government. This, con- 
sidering the difficulties of travel then, involved great loss of time and far 
more expense than the payment itself. It was a direct tax, an unusual and 
unpopular kind in those days. It was to be paid in specie and this was 
scarce, almost non-existent in some of the more remote farming com- 
munities. It could produce but little revenue, £2,500 annually being the 
gross expected, and the people felt that it served to augment the remunera- 
tion of the already too well-paid official class. The commutation act was 
but a Pyrrhic victory for the Colonial Office, the condition attached pre- 
venting the £1,200 from being used for the New Brunswick civil list. And, 
two years later, when the Crown revenues were surrendered to the Assem- 
bly, the payment of the £1,200 became unnecessary. 


28 N.B. Despatches, Campbell to Glenelg, 28 June, 1835. 

29 N.B. Despatches, Campbell to Cee 25 Jan., 1836. Pe: 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE FRONTIER IN CANADIAN HISTORY 
By WALTER N. SAGE 


The story of the Canadian frontier is closely interwoven with that of 
the westward movement in the United States. For over thirty years Prof. 
Frederick Jackson Turner and his disciples have been pointing out the 
significance of the frontier in United States history, but they have only 
casually alluded to the development of the Canadian frontier. Nor have 
Canadian historians, as yet, given much prominence to the westward move- 
ment in Canada. They have paid little attention to the obvious parallels 
which may be drawn between the history of the United States and that of 
Canada. 

There have been several reasons for this neglect of the comparative 
study of the westward movements in the United States and Canada. The 
Canadian West was not peopled until the American West had attracted 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of settlers. Between 1880 and 1890 
the United States frontier was closed. Free land was exhausted and 
there existed no longer a frontier line, a “meeting point between savagery 
and civilization.”” Canada still possesses such a line, which she will in all 
probability retain for many years to come. In fact in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia there are still frontier areas 
where settlement is being steadily pushed into the wilds. Readers of Louis 
Hemon’s Maria Chapdelaine will recall the part which the habitants are 
taking in this movement. 

' Then, too, Canadian historians have been busily engaged in tracing 
the constitutional development, first of the individual colonies of British 
North America, and later of the Dominion of Canada. Relations with the 
Mother Country have been closely studied and the part played by Canada 
in building up the British Commonwealth of Nations has been justly 
stressed. Boundary disputes and other phases of Canadian-American 
diplomatic relations have received great attention. But Canadians have 
not as a rule regarded their history from the North American point of 
view, still less from the standpoint of an historian of the Americas who 
Ho the evolution of the twin continents from the North Pole to Cape 

orn, 

“From this broader point of view the evolution of Canada from sea to 
sea becomes part of that movement from east to west which is usually 
recognized as being the greatest factor in the development of America 
north of the Rio Grande. Turner has shown how the “true point of view” 
in United States history “is not the Atlantic coast, it is the Great West.” 
The West is a form of society rather than an area. “It is the term applied 
to the region whose social conditions result from the application of older 
institutions and ideas to the transforming influence of free land.” In the 
progress of the United States from Atlantic to Pacific West after West 
has emerged as frontier has succeeded frontier. In Canada the movement 
has also been from east to west but with this difference. The Canadian 
frontier has at times entered the United States because the natural “way” 
to the west lay through United States territory. But the American frontier 
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has also in several places moved north into Canada. The “interlacing” 
of these frontiers is a factor in North American history which has scarcely 
yet been realized. The International Boundary has cut across the natural 
lines of settlement. This fact will perhaps become more evident as we 
trace the history of the Canadian frontier. 


The first frontiers of Canada were Acadia and New France. Acadia 
was a check upon New England; New France guarded the water route 
to the heart of the continent. For as Turner has pointed out “French 
colonization was dominated by its trading frontier.” French explorers and 
coureurs de bois penetrated into the Great Lakes region and discovered 
the portages leading to the Ohio, the Illinois and the Mississippi. They 
found their way to the Spanish borderlands as well as to the Saskatchewan. 
At the close of the Old Régime there was a line of forts linking Canada 
with Louisiana as well as a series of posts stretching from Montreal to 
the Rocky Mountains. There was a Franco-Spanish as well as an Anglo- 
French struggle for the heart of the continent, and Natchitoches and Nocog- 
doces played their part as much as did Fort Duquesne and Fort Necessity 
in the great contest for supremacy. It is at first sight a far ery from Port 
Royal and Louisbourg to Biloxi, New Orleans and Natchitoches, but the 
two outposts of France, Acadia and Louisiana, were connected by the other 
two French frontiers, Quebec and Illinois. “Nowhere in America,” Prof. 
Herbert Eugene Bolton claims, “were the effects of the frontier in American 
history so clearly marked as in Acadia and Quebec.” It was found im- 
possible to keep the young habitants at home tilling the fields of the 
seigneurs. They would go off to the woods and become coureurs de bons. 
There is no need to tell the story of border raids between New France 
and New England. Suffice it to say that Acadia and Quebec were French 
frontiers which accomplished their destiny. 


But the French had to face serious opposition from the English in the 
fur trading regions. The Hudson’s Bay Company finally maintained its 
posts on Hudson Bay in spite of the heroic efforts of d’Iberville and his 
companions. It is true that the Peace of Ryswick left the French in 
control of all the English forts save one, but the Treaty of Utrecht handed 
over all the Hudson Bay Territory to Great Britain. The English company 
extended its influence in land’ by means of the Journeys of Kelsey and 
Hendry. Henry Kelsey in 1691-92 penetrated into the Saskatchewan 
region, and Anthony Hendry in 1754-55 reached the country of the Black- 
feet. But La Vérendrye and his sons carried the French fur trade from 
Lake Superior to Lake Winnipeg and on to the upper Missouri and to the 
far-away Saskatchewan. The fall of New France, however, put an end-to 
this attempt to hold the heart of the continent. 

Both in Canada and the United States the fur traders went far beyond 
the frontier of settlement. After 1763 the Montreal traders, who later 
formed themselves into the North West Company, pushed on beyond the 
Saskatchewan, explored the rich Athabaska and Peace River regions and 
brought back a rich harvest of furs. Alexander Mackenzie made his way 
to two oceans; David Thompson, explorer and geographer, discovered two 
passes across the Rocky Mountains and traced the whole course of the 
Columbia River in the reverse order, from its mouth to its source; and 
Simon Fraser made his descent of the river which now bears his name. In 
the United States the traders made use of the old French trails in the Ohio 
and Mississippi regions, then ascended the Missouri, following in the main 
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the route of Lewis and Clark, and explored the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains. The “mountain men” as they were called opened up the fur 
trade of the West, but were none too successful in their competition with 
the British companies. Astor’s venture on the Pacific coast ended in failure, 
and the American fur trade was distinctly the loser in the War of 1812. 
In British North America the hold of the fur companies, especially that 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company which became in 1821 by its absorption 
of the North West Company the undisputed master of the field, was not 
broken until 1870 when the newly formed Dominion of Canada took over 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. In the United States the farmer’s 
frontier steadily invaded the trader’s frontier, and by 1841 broke into those 
Indian lands to the west of Missouri and Arkansas which under the title 
of the Permanent Indian Frontier were to be kept forever as the red man’s 
domain. 

Leaving to one side the fur trader’s frontier we return to the frontier 
of settlement in what is now the Dominion of Canada. The first English 
speaking frontier in Canada was in Nova Scotia. It was really an extension 
of the New England frontier northward into the newly conquered territory 
which had been ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht. By that 
treaty Acadia “within its ancient boundaries” became British but Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward Island remained in French hands. The 
foundation of Louisbourg proved a new hornets’ nest to the hardy New 
Englanders, who had already displayed their prowess in previous wars by 
capturing Acadian strongholds. In 1745 Pepperell of Maine joined forces 
with Admiral Warren of the British Navy to capture that fortress, only to 
see it handed back three years later. The foundation of Halifax in 1749 
and the settlement of the Germans in Lunenburg were the real beginnings 
of the British colonization of Nova Scotia. The expulsion of the Acadians, 
however just or unjust it may have been, was merely -an incident in the 
history of this frontier. The Acadians were still an outpost for France and 
France still hoped to recover what she had lost in 1718. But Louisbourg 
was recaptured in 1758 and the conquest of Canada brought an end to 
French rule in North America. Settlers came to Nova Scotia from New 
England and imparted a distinctly American tone to the life of the new 
frontier. But the Scottish Armada arrived in time to rescue Pictou County 
from the fell clutches of Benjamin Franklin’s Philadelphia Company. 

From 1763 to 1774 there was practically no boundary between Canada 
and the other British colonies in North America. New England, the Middle 
Colonies, the Southern Plantations, Nova Scotia and Canada were all bound 
up in one commercial system. But there were two areas which might be 
termed frontiers, Vermont and the Ohio Valley. Vermont was founded in 
what had been debatable land between French and English. Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Boys, true products of the American frontier, 
maintained their New Hampshire grants against the machinations of the 
Governor of New York, at the same time keeping an eye open towards 
Canada. In the Revolutionary War Vermont took the side of the 
Continental Congress but Allen also entered into negotiations with Great 
Britain, thus attempting to play off one side against the other. Needing 
the St. Lawrence outlet for her trade Vermont was attempting to secure 
free trade with Canada. 

The Ohio Valley was a more difficult problem. This was the natural 
frontier of the Middle Colonies and Virginia, but the British by the 
Proclamation of 1763, had excluded settlement in this region which was to 
remain Indian Territory. Thus the American colonists were barred from 
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expansion into the vast hinterland which had so recently been wrested from 
the French. The French who remained on the Illinois were desirous of 
trading down the Mississippi, although Louisiana was now in Spanish hands. 
British and Canadian merchants from Montreal practically ousted the 
traders of the Middle Colonies from the Indian Territory. The British 
authorities found it increasingly difficult to keep order in this region and, 
as disaffection in the thirteen colonies of the Atlantic seaboard grew, the 
Imperial Government at length decided to transfer territory between the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers to the province of Quebec. This was done by 
the Quebec Act of 1774 and provided the American colonists with another 
grievance. 

The American Revolution had a profound effect upon the history of 
the Canadian frontier. The Ohio Valley was lost, Canada and Nova Scotia 
remained British and the boundaries of the United States were fixed by 
the Treaty of 1783. But the British retained their control of the Western 
Posts and the fur trade until after the signing of Jay’s Treaty in 1794. 
During the period between 1783 and 1796 when the posts were finally 
surrendered there were various proposals for the creation of an Indian 
buffer state between the United States and British North America. This 
new state would have been officially neutral but in reality it would have 
become a sort of British fur trading preserve. As it was, the depot of the 
North West Company remained at Grand Portage in what was technically 
United States territory until it was moved in 1801 to Kamanistiquia where 
Fort William was constructed during the years 1802 to 1804. It was not 
until the conclusion of the War of 1812 that the control of the United 
States over the “Old North West” was finally assured and the Indian power 
there broken. Tecumseh fought gallantly but failed to check the advance 
of the American settlers on the Wabash frontier. Defeated by William 
Henry Harrison at Tippecanoe in 1811, Tecumseh made his last stand at 
the Battle of the Thames (Moraviantown) in 1813. With him perished 
his dream of a great Indian confederacy which would keep the American 
frontiersmen behind the line of the Wabash. 

But the most important result of the American War of Independence 
was the bending of the American frontier towards the north. The United 
Empire Loyalists, the ‘Tories’ of the revolutionary period, were in the 
main native born Americans who had left all to maintain their British 
allegiance. They settled in the Maritime Provinces and in Canada. With 
them came certain Germans who had been employed to fight in the British 
cause, the so-called “Hessians” who also received lands in the colonies. Two 
new provinces were created, New Brunswick and Upper Canada. Nova 
Scotia, and Quebec—renamed Lower Canada when the old province 
was divided by the Constitutional Act of 1791—both received Loyalist 
settlers. The advent of the Loyalists made Canada English speaking as 
well as French speaking. The Loyalists who came to Upper Canada seem 
to have been drawn from the frontier rather than from the towns and 
cities of the Atlantic seaboard. The men of the seaboard more naturally 
gravitated to the Maritime Provinces. 

The effect of the coming of the Loyalists upon the development of 
the Canadian constitution has often been pointed out. They were accus- 
tomed to self-government and chafed under the Quebec Act. As a result 
representative institutions, which already existed in Nova Scotia, were 
rapidly set up in the other provinces. But the social and economic effects 
of the Loyalist migration were equally far-reaching. They hewed out homes 
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from the backwoods and overcame the immense difficulties which con- 
fronted them. They advanced the frontier, especially in Upper Canada, 
and formed a ribbon of settlement along the St. Lawrence and the lower 
lakes. Eight townships were surveyed in the autumn of 1783 along the 
St. Lawrence River, commencing from the western boundary of Longueuil, 
the most westerly of the French seigniories. Five more townships were 
opened up from Fort Frontenac (Kingston), towards the Bay of Quinte. 
Later to accommodate the last comers three more townships were surveyed 
at the western end of the Bay of Quinte. Highland Scots from the Mohawk 
Valley settled in Glengarry, Dutch and Germans from New York near 
Kingston, and the Niagara settlement was made up of Loyalists from 
western Pennsylvania and southern New York. Butler’s Rangers, made up 
of loyal frontiersmen, was disbanded, and many of its officers and men 
obtained land in the Niagara peninsula. Nor should we forget the two settle- 
ments of the Six Nations Indians at Deseronto and in what is now Brant 
County, Ontario. 

After the Loyalists came other immigrants, many of them from the 
United States. Most of them were seeking cheap land. Among the most 
interesting of these settlers were the Pennsylvania ‘Dutch who took up 
lands in what are now York and Waterloo Counties. There was also an 
important immigration from the British Isles. Highlanders came to Glen- 
garry, Stormont, Lanark and Baldoon, to mention only a few of the Scot- 
tish settlements. Colonel Talbot, that picturesque figure noted for his 
hatred of teetotallers and women, formed the settlement which bore his 
name. Governor Simcoe, like Sir James Douglas of a later day, was a 
“king of roads.” Yonge Street and Dundas Street are his permanent memo- 
rial. But for years waiter communication was easier than travel over the 
corduroy or plank roads. Even before the War of 1812 Upper Canada 
was well opened up for settlement. It has been reckoned that three-fifths 
of the settlers in Upper Canada during the period 1795 to 1813 were non- 
Loyalist Americans, 

One result of this northward movement of the American frontier, 
accompanied as it was with the extension of settlement into the “Old North- 
West,” was the rise of the “expansionists of 1812.” Prof. Julius Pratt has 
- shown how an understanding was reached among the politicians of the 
American frontier, the so-called “War Hawks,” that the acquisition of 
Canada was to be balanced by the annexation of the Floridas. The north- 
western frontier was to expand into Canada, the southern frontier was to 
embrace Florida and possibly a portion of Mexico. It was this pressure 
from the frontier rather than the Berlin Decrees, the Orders in Council, 
and the Nonintercourse Acts which brought about the War of 1812. The 
“War-Hawks” were launching “a double-barrelled scheme of territorial 
aggrandizement.” The apathy of the northeastern states, the incom- 
petency of the American generals, and the heroic stand of the Upper Cana- 
dians, backed by the few available British regulars, frustrated the American 
attempt to capture Canada. 

The Treaty of Ghent inaugurated a new era in the history of the 
American Middle West and of Upper Canada. After the conclusion of the 
Napoleonic Wars immigrants poured into both regions. But there were 
several important points of difference. The Middle West was largely 
populated from the Atlantic seaboard, especially from New England, New 
York and the Southern states. Upper Canada was reinforced by immi- 
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grants from the British Isles. There was relatively little movement into 
Upper Canada from Lower Canada or the Maritime Provinces. The move- 
ment from the Maritime Provinces was to New England; but there was 
no noticeable migration from Lower Canada. Then, too, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase had given the United States a hinterland which Canada lacked. The 
fur trading empire of western British North America was not open to settle- 
ment from Canada. Even if it had been, ways of communication were too 
difficult. The natural move was from Upper Canada to the Middle West 
of the United States. Prof. Duncan McArthur has estimated that during 
the decade of the 1830’s only one-third of the British immigrants into 
Upper Canada remained in that province. The remaining two-thirds sought 
homes in the Middle Western states. It should be remembered that the 
Western Peninsula of Upper Canada was then the far west of Canada, and 
that the boundary between Canada and the United States turns to the 
northward when it leaves Lake Erie. There is a fair field for research on 
the problem of migration from Upper Canada to the states of Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

In a word the Canadian frontier moved into the United States. It 
was the only possible course open to it. Canadians felt the westward urge, 
but there was then no Canadian West open for settlement. The lure of free 
land took them as it did hundreds of thousands of United States citizens into 
the fertile prairie lands of the Mississippi Valley. The westward develop- 
ment of Canada was as thoroughly blocked for a generation as the west- 
ward movement of the United States beyond the Mississippi had been 
before the Louisiana Purchase. But Canada was in a far worse state. The 
United States from 1783 to 1803 had plenty of good land into which to 
expand. Settlement had not really reached the Mississippi in 1803. But 
settlement in Upper Canada had reached the line of the Detroit and St. 
Clair Rivers long before the Canadian West was thrown open to settlement 
by “Canada’s Louisiana Purchase” in 1870. The Canadian Shield proved 
an effective barrier to expansion northward and westward in Canada. It was 
only when the Canadian Pacific Railway pierced the “bad lands” north of 
Lake Superior that a way was opened for settlers from Eastern Canada 
and Europe to the fertile plains of Manitoba and the Territories. The 
earlier Canadian railways and especially the Grand Trunk, which had its 
terminals in Portland, Maine, and Chicago, Illinois, actually assisted in 
the building up of the American Northwest. As Professor Paxson has 
remarked; “The Grand Trunk, a Canadian road. ... . was, after its 
completion in 1853, as important in the development of the American North- 
west as though it were the possessor of a roadbed entirely within the United 
States.”1 And so it was that the Canadian frontier crossed the line. We 
shall show a little later how it returned to Canada when the United States 
frontier advanced north of the forty-ninth parallel. 

The first settlement in what is now Western Canada was the work 
of that idealist, Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk. It cannot be 
considered as a westward extension of the Canadian frontier but rather 
as an isolated attempt at colonization. The original Selkirk settlers came 
from Scotland by way of Hudson Bay. There was little connection with 
Canada although the Selkirk Settlement cut directly across the route of 
the North West Company from Fort William to the Upper Country as it 
was commonly called. The struggle between the Nor-Westers and the 
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Selkirk settlers led to bloodshed at Seven Oaks in 1816 and to Selkirk’s 
capture of Fort William. The Hudson’s Bay Company became involved 
because Lord Selkirk was a prominent shareholder in the company. 
Unseemly wrangles in the courts of Upper and Lower Canada followed, 
where Selkirk and the partners of the North West Company hurled charges 
and countercharges at each other’s heads. Selkirk’s health became under- 
mined and he returned to England. He died at Pau in the south of France 
on April 8, 1820. The union of the North West Company with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company followed in 1821 on terms more liberal to the Nor-Westers 
than Selkirk would have been willing to grant. After Selkirk’s death the 
settlement languished. In the reorganized Hudson’s Bay Company “the 
interests of the fur trade once more predominated.” Governor George 
Simpson who was in charge of the fur trade in America expressed himself 
thus in a letter dated May 20, 1882: “Every Gentleman in the Service 
both Hudson’s Bay and North West is unfriendly to the Colony.”+ Until 
1826, the year of the great floods, the very forces of nature seemed to be 
against the colonies. But the tide of fortune turned and the settlement 
enjoyed a series of bountiful harvests. In 1834 the sixth Earl of Selkirk 
reconveyed the colony to the company in return for £15,000 of Hudson’s 
Bay Company stock. Under the Company’s rule the settlement progressed 
slowly. It lacked an outlet to the south until the tide of American settlement 
began to surge up the Mississippi to the Red River Valley. But by that time 
Canadian politicians and newspaper editors were launching their campaign 
for the cession of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories to Canada. 

. One of the remarkable features of the westward movement in the 
United States is the jumping of the frontier in the late ’30’s and early ’40’s 
across the Rocky Mountains to Oregon and California. This jump had a 
profound effect upon the history of the Canadian frontier. From 1818 to 
1846 Great Britain and the United States maintained a condominium over 
the Oregon country. The nationals of both countries enjoyed a legal right 
to trade in the entire territory stretching from the northern boundary of 
California to the southern limits of the Russian.possessions in Alaska. As 
a matter of fact the Hudson’s Bay Company really controlled the country 
until the advent of the American settlers in the early ’40’s. Missionaries 
from the United States had arrived in the late ’30’s, but the undisputed 
“Hmperor of the Columbia” was that Irish-Scottish-Canadian, Dr. John 
McLoughlin, who from 1825 to 1846 ruled over this vast territory from 
Fort Vancouver (now Vancouver Washington). In 1843 the American 
settlers in Oregon assisted by a few French Canadians set up a Provisional 
Government until such time as the United States Government should be 
prepared to take over Oregon. In 1845 Dr. McLoughlin and James Douglas, 
chief factors of the Hudson’s Bay Company, made terms with the 
Provisional Government which now admitted the necessity of maintaining 
the condominium pending the settlement of the boundary question. The 
Oregon Treaty of 1846 provided a settlement which was, in the main, 
suitable to both parties. The Hudson’s Bay Company, forseeing the term- 
ination of their régime in Oregon, had in 1843 founded Fort Victoria on 
the southeast corner of Vancouver Island. As a result Great Britain 
retained all of Vancouver Island. 


The discovery of gold in California led to a great influx of immigrants 
to that territory which had just been wrested away from Mexico. In 1850 
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California was admitted as a state of the Union. A gold mining frontier 
was thus created which was to extend northward to British Columbia and 
Idaho and eastward to Nevada, Colorado and New Mexico. A “mineral 
empire” had been discovered which was to stretch throughout mountain 
states and northward into Canada. This mineral frontier was destined to 
play a great part in the development of British Columbia and the coal 
regions of Alberta. 

The first British settlement west of the Rocky mountains was 
Vancouver Island which was ceded by the Royal Grant of 1849 to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for purposes of colonization. The company had 
learned from bitter experience in Oregon that settlement was necessary if 
her hold was to be maintained north of the International Boundary. The 
Governor and Committee attempted to secure the whole territory west of 
the mountains as a colony, but the British Government would only cede 
Vancouver Island. The colony of Vancouver Island was a company preserve 
where settlement was in the main confined to officers and retired servants 
of the Honourable the Hudson’s Bay Company. There was one independent 
settler, Captain W. Colquohoun Grant of the Scots Greys, but he soon left 
to seek his fortune elsewhere. Coal mines were developed at Fort Rupert 
and Nanaimo, and a flourishing trade in coal with California commenced. 
The Puget Sound Agricultural Company, an adjunct of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, carried on farming operations around Victoria. There were small 
settlements at Sooke, Metchosin and Nanaimo. A royal governor, Richard 
Blanshard, was sent out, but he found little to do and soon retired to 
England, with more dignity than solvency. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
had promised him a land grant, but James Douglas, chief factor in charge 
of the fur trade west of the Rocky Mountains, explained to him that the 
grant belonged to the office and not to the occupant. Douglas was 
appointed governor in 1851, and the colony progressed but slowly. 

The discovery of gold initiated a new era in what is now British Colum- 
bia. The rush to the Fraser diggings in the spring and summer of 1858 
was a movement of the mining frontier north into British territory. Vic- 
toria became the San Francisco of the new gold fields. The British Govern- 
ment established a new colony on the mainland upon which Queen Victoria 
bestowed the name “British Columbia.” James Douglas became governor 
of the new colony but was forced to sever all connections with the Hud- 
son’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricultural Companies. Other gold fields were 
discovered, especially in Cariboo. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, sent out a special detachment of Royal Engineers 
under the command of Colonel Richard Clement Moody. There were few 
disturbances of the peace, the chief being the so-called “Ned McGowan 
War,” a recrudescence of the disputes which had occurred in California 
between the Vigilantes and the Law and Order Party. Douglas and Moody 
were ably assisted by Judge Matthew Baillie Begbie whose justice was 
strict and swift. The lawless element was never allowed to get the upper 
hand, and the miners early learned to respect and to uphold British justice. 
The capital of the colony, named New Westminster by Queen Victoria, was 
built on a site on the lower Fraser River selected by Colonel Moody. To 
give better communication to the Cariboo mines Governor Douglas, 
assisted by the Royal Engineers and private contractors, built the Cariboo 
Waggon Road, the “ Appian Way of British Columbia.” 

But the golden stream dried up in the late 60’s and the two colonies 
were faced with bankruptcy. When Douglas retired in 1864 separate 
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governors were appointed for the colonies, but the upkeep of two sets of 
government officials for a population which did not number more than 
15,000 was altogether too great. As a result the colonies were united in 
1866 at the fiat of the Colonial Office. But it was soon evident that British 
Columbia must either join the new Canadian federation or else throw in 
her lot with the United States. After much negotiation British Columbia 
joined the Dominion of Canada in 1871. One of the chief terms of union 
was that Canada should undertake the construction of a transcontinental 
railway which would link British Columbia with the eastern Canadian 
railway systems. 

The taking over of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories in 1870 
and the entrance of British Columbia into federation in 1871 initiated a 
new phase in the development of the Canadian frontier. Even before the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was built settlers came into Manitoba by the 
Mississippi and Red River routes. Many of these settlers were from eastern 
Canada. The Red River Rebellion of 1870, unfortunate and unnecessary 
as it seems to us now, called attention to the new province of Manitoba. 
Lord Wolseley’s expedition made its way overland from Canada and 
reached Fort Garry only to find that Riel and the rebels had fled. The 
Dominion Government acquired title to the lands of the province by two 
treaties with the Indians made in the year 1871. The Indians received 
what was known as “treaty money,” an annual payment from the federal 
authorities of so much per head to each man, woman and child of the 
tribe. The half-breeds, received “scrip,” that is, the right to receive one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land in any district which was opened for settlement. 
The half-breeds usually sold their “scrip” to speculators for paltry 
amounts. The speculators in their turn kept the land idle awaiting a rise 
in prices. The system of subdivision which prevailed in the western United 
States was adopted by the Government; sections, one mile square, con- 
taining 640 acres subdivided into quarter sections of 160 acres. Thus did 
the American frontier once more make its influence felt in Western Canada. 

Law and order were personified in the Canadian prairies by the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, established in 1873. These police 
built forts at strategic points from Red River to the Rocky Mountains, and 
ejected the American whiskey traders. Several of these police posts, e.g. 
Calgary, Macleod, Medicine Hat, Regina, Battleford, have become impor- 
tant towns and cities in Alberta and Saskatchewan. As a result of the 
work of the police the Canadian frontier in the North West was saved 
from scenes of violence. The only serious trouble was the Rebellion of 
1885 which was due as much to the lethargy of the federal authorities as 
to the grievances of the Indians and half-breeds. Louis Riel, the rebel 
leader, seems to have been suffering from religious mania. Many of the 
soldiers from eastern Canada who were sent out to suppress the rebellion 
remained as settlers on the prairie; those who returned to the east took 
back with them grand tales of the fertility of the soil of the plains. So 
were the bonds between east and west strengthened. 

As early as 1875 Manitoba was beginning to receive immigrants from 
contiental Europe. Six thousand Mennonites, who had left Russia because 
they would not preform military service, arrived in that year and took 
up lands along the Red River. In 1876 a colony of Icelanders came to the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg. The prairies in Canada, as in the United States, 
were destined to be filled with a polyglot European population. English 
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speaking settlers from eastern Canada and the United States came in 
increasing numbers. By 1881 the total population of Manitoba was over 
60,000 and Winnipeg had nearly 8,000 inhabitants. The English speaking 
population had increased from 5,000 to almost 40,000. 

The building of the Canadian Pacific Railway between the years 1881 
and 1885 coincided with the construction of the Northern Pacific Railway 
in the United States. The Northern Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé, and later the Southern Pacific and the Great Northern railroads 
cut across the “cow country” which stretched from the Rio Grande to 
Canada. The open American frontier was destroyed at a time when the 
Canadian Northwest was being thrown open to settlement as a result of 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Settlement advanced 
through Minnesota and the Dakotas to the International Boundary, and 
the old Canadian frontier which had lost itself in the United States found 
itself again in Manitoba and the North West Territories. The American 
frontier also moved north into Canada and settlers left the prairie states 
to take up homesteads in the Canadian Northwest. It is noteworthy that 
the first Canadian Pacific passenger train ran from St. Boniface to the 
International Boundary at Emerson, where it could communicate with the 
American lines in Minnesota. 

But the Canadian Pacific Railway by its route around Lake Superior 
brought immigrants from Europe and settlers from eastern Canada and 
the eastern United States direct to the prairie wheat fields. At last 
eastern and western Canada had direct railway communication through 
Canadian territory. This overcame to a great extent the barrier of the 
Canadian Shield. It did not entirely overcome it since the lands north 
of Lake Superior were not suitable for agriculture and there was perforce 
a break between the settlements in old Ontario and in new Manitoba. 
None the less the railway gave the Dominion a unity which it had 
previously lacked. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century and the first fourteen years 
of the twentieth witnessed the peopling of the prairies. Manitoba’s popu- 
lation increased from 152,506 in 1891 to 461,394 in 1911. Saskatchewan 
had a population of 91,279 in 1901 and 492,432 in 1911. Alberta recorded 
73,022 in 1901 and 374,295 in 1911.1 “The years 1901 to 1911, in brief, 
form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The immigration move- 
ment . . . . which had previously run well under 50,000 per annum, rose 
rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 in a single 
year.”2 From 1896 onward a steady stream of American settlers came into 
the prairies. In 1905 two new provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
formed out of the old North West Territories. The men of Iowa, 
Minnesota and the Dakotas crossed the line and found new homes in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. It is possible to-day to find in the Peace 
River country families who left the United States, pioneered in Saskatche- 
wan, and who are now opening up the “last best West” in Peace River. 

The influence of the American frontier has been most marked in the 
Prairie Provinces. As in the western States it has been a case of a debtor 
west and a creditor east. The result has been the same, the rise of 
agrarian political parties and the formation of co-operative societies. Two 
of the Prairie Provinces have Farmers’ Governments in office to-day. Some 
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of the leaders in these movements have come from United States, although 
the majority seem to be of British birth (including Canadians, of course, 
under this category). The Canadian wheat pools have demonstrated the 
economic power of the western farmers. On the whole it is not perhaps 
too much to say that the western Canadians have profited from the 
mistakes as well as the successes of the American frontier. 

The Canadian frontier is not yet closed. There are still good agri- 
cultural lands waiting to be opened up; there is still a frontier line past 
which settlement has not progressed. This line in Canada has to be pressed 
northward rather than westward, although there is available land yet in the 
west. Possibly in a generation or so from now the frontier may cease to 
exist; that will depend upon the potentialities of the northern sections of 
Canada. When the Canadian frontier is closed Canada will then be in a 
similar condition to that in which the United States is to-day. The heroic 
age of the frontier will be over, and Canadians will have lost something 
which they can never regain. 


CONCESSION DES TERRES DU BAS-CANADA 
1796 à 1840 


Par CAMILLE BERTRAND 


Nous connaissons peu de concessions faites dans la province-mère du 
Bas-Canada antérieures à 1796. Du traité de Paris à cette date, soit durant 
les trente-trois premières années du nouveau régime, il ne paraît pas y 
avoir eu beaucoup de concessions officielles des terres de la Couronne à 
des particuliers. Ceci s'explique assez bien si l’on se rappelle le petit nom- 
bre de civils anglais qui sont venus s'établir dans la nouvelle colonie 
britannique et leur peu de dispositions pour les durs labeurs des premiers 
défrichements. Ils se confinèrent tous dans les centres urbains de Québec, 
Montréal et Trois-Rivières, où ils se partagèrent les emplois publics et 
ambitionnèrent de s'emparer des principales activités commerciales et in- 
dustrielles. 

Puis vint la guerre de l’Indépendance américaine qui mit en opposition 
ouverte au gouvernement de la Métropole la plupart des anciens sujets. 

Après 1783, le mouvement d'immigration des Loyalistes fut en masse 
dirigé sur les provinces du golfe et davantage peut-être sur les territoires 
du Saint-Laurent supérieur. 

Un contingent de “ Loyalistes”” fut aussi établi dans les Cantons de 
l'Est québecois; mais ce ne fut pas sans quelque appréhension des gou- 
verneurs qui redoutaient le voisinage américain pour le loyalisme des nou- 
veaux venus. 

En tout cas, la documentation sur les concessions antérieures à 1796 
est pour nous incomplète, aussi bien avons-nous cru devoir nous limiter 
à une époque où le partage des terres s’est fait de façon systématique.1 

Notre travail couvrira donc l’époque du gouvernement de l’Union des 
deux Canadas; mais il ne sera traité ici que des seules concessions du Bas- 
Canada de 1796 à 1840, ces deux années comprises. 

Durant cette période, il se fit une distribution de 3,135,749 acres de 
terre. Ces concessions apparaissent comme étant distribuées à 7,893 per- 
sonnes, faisant une moyenne pour chaque concessionnaire d’à peu près 
400 acres. Cette moyenne paraîtra très élevée pour l’époque. 

Etablissons maintenant comment furent réparties ces trois millions 
d’acres entre les 7,893 supposés concessionnaires dans les 34 comtés ouverts 
à la colonisation. 

La “British American Land Co.” recut pour sa part, pour fins de 
colonisation commerciale, 51,073 acres, de 1835 & 1840. Nous ne dirons rien 
des activités de cette association dont le but était, semble-t-il, de favoriser 
les établissements réels. 

Quel fut maintenant le nombre des colons véritables auxquels furent 
données des concessions bona fide? L’on peut, je pense, considérer comme 
étant des colons de bonne foi ceux dont les titres sont enregistrés indivi- 
duellement, et qui portent une désignation détaillée du lot concédé, d’éten- 
due raisonnable. De ce chef nous retracons pour cette époque 4,240 noms 





1 L’enregistrement des concessions ne paraît avoir commencé de façon définitive qu’en 1796. Dans l’ouvrage 
publié à Québec en 1891, intitulé List of Lands granted by the Crown, on dit que le premier enregistrement date de 
1788, mais dans la liste des concessions qui suivent, aucune n’est antérieure à 1796. 
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de personnes, auxquelles furent concédées 430,400 acres dans vingt et un 
comtés. Il n’est guère possible d'établir combien de ces concessionnaires 
mirent eux-mêmes leurs terres en valeur; mais la moyenne des concessions, 
d‘une superficie de 101 acres, ne permet pas de douter des intentions du 
gouvernement à l'égard de ceux qu'il estimait être de véritables colons. 

Il existe un second groupe de concessionnaires comprenant 643 per- 
sonnes auxquelles furent cédées 787,479 acres, soit une moyenne de 1,225 
acres pour chacune. Ces concessions sont également l’objet d’un titre et 
d’un enregistrement individuels et constituent dans certains cas de vastes 
domaines confiés à des particuliers. Il n’est pas possible d'établir la pro- 
portion de ices terres qui furent mises en valeur par leurs propriétaires. En 
tout cas, ces concessions exorbitantes ne peuvent être assimilées aux ancien- 
nes seigneuries du régime français, puisqu'on ne fit jamais respecter l’obliga- 
tion pour les concessionnaires de les coloniser.1 C’étaient, pour la plupart, 
de purs dons et très peu furent vendues à un prix nominal. 

Elles ne sont pas toutes d’égale importance et il sera intéressant de 
connaitre ceux qui bénéficiérent davantage des largesses du Conseil exécu- 
tif d’alors. Dans la liste partielle que nous donnons ci-après ne sont pas 
comprises les terres obtenues par quelques-uns des mémes personnages, 
mais sous une forme dont il sera question plus loin. L’on verra que quel- 
ques-uns, parmi les plus importants concessionnaires, n’habitaient méme 
pas la province ou étaient d’anciens fonctionnaires repassés en Angleterre. 


Concessionnaires Superficie Concessionnaires Superficie 
Ga Warr Allsopp. RE derive sae 12,800 Stephen Sewell ............ 5,600 
Hanaillem voung) eatery. atest 12700mMOcorre Hamilton. #20 8,000 
Hon. Jonathan Sewell...... 4200 Famille Buchanan .......... 6,000 
Georpel Bozerm encima: occ 16,000 Alexander McDonnell ....... 4,000 
Edmund Antrobus .......... 9 600M IsademWaClarkesemnme sence 11,000 
Sac OPEN EEE roc 6000 Thomas sun een mee 11,000 
Walliams Ossoode erecta... LZ 0008 Peters antersone see cee eee 6,600 
Henry eCaldwellleatmceemene cee T1714 OViver Py Tachewencee te. eee 7,100 
John Richardson... 36;400@ Del Martigny een. 4,800 
Vve Arthur Davidson....... 122002 rs Danpuedoisee 5,400 
Gar lionsmoremmener in. teen 10,600 Robert Shore Milnes........ 48 062 
Malta in dsSa yen En 9100 ame CowWant EP PE 43,000 
Johns MeKindlaya ss. ss... vn 9800 @JohniSavage ARE. Cl 35,490 
obertmbillicem rs. te 2100 2 Wilmer (Gushing seer eee 58,692 


Un grand nombre d’autres concessions, variant de deux milles à vingt 
mille acres, furent faites à des particuliers dans les mêmes conditions. Ce 
mode de coloniser la province ne devait pas avoir de résultats bien immé- 
diats. C’est à croire que plusieurs de ces vastes domaines ne furent guère 
exploités et mis en valeur par leurs premiers propriétaires. D'autre part il 
serait injuste probablement de penser que tous ces territoires furent fermés 
à la colonisation. Mais il est impossible de déterminer, même approximative- 
ment, quelle influence véritable ces 643 possesseurs de grands domaines 
exercèrent sur le développement des comtés ruraux. L'on peut conjecturer 
que les 4,240 colons de bonne foi contribuèrent davantage à l'établissement 
et au progrès des districts de colonisation et que ces grands propriétaires 
bénéficièrent plus du mouvement qu'ils ne contribuèrent, réellement à le 
faire naître. 


Nous avons vu jusqu’à présent que des 3,135,749 acres concédées de 
1796 à 1840, les colons de bonne foi en avaient reçu 430,400, la British 
American Land Co., 51,073, et les personnes bien en cour, 787,479. Il 


reste à établir à qui et comment furent données les autres 1,866,797 acres. 





1 Une enquête commencée en 1825 à ce sujet fut étouffée par les intéressés. 
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Nous avons dit au début que les concessions d’une étendue raisonna- 
ble faites nommément à des personnes, avec spécifications du cadastre et 
portées individuellement au registre des concessions officielles, devaient être 
considérées comme étant des concessions bona fide. Les concessions dont 
il s’agit maintenant ne réunissent pas toutes ces conditions. Tout porte à 
croire, bien au contraire, que les titres donnés ont tout le caractère d’un 
camouflage officiel. Il paraît y avoir deux manières de procéder dans ces 
cas étranges. 

a: Le titre de ces concessions mentionne un canton, ou partie de canton, 
divisé en lots d’à peu près égale étendue, variant de 1,000 à 1,200 acres; 
chaque lot est assigné nommément à chaque concessionnaire, mais il 
n'est donné qu’un seul titre pour l’ensemble des lots du canton ou de 
partie de canton. Faut-il croire que ces vingt, trente, cinquante et même 
cent trente concessionnaires — car on compte de telles agglomérations — 
faut-il croire, disons-nous, que tous ces messieurs se soient réunis en société 
pour posséder en commun un domaine publie de grande étendue? Car un 
seul titre existe pour tous. N’était-ce pas plutôt une manière d’éluder la 
loi qui ne permettait généralement pas d’aussi vastes concessions à des 
particuliers. 1 

Jusqu'à 1806, on procédait parfois autrement. L’on concédait tout un 
canton à plusieurs personnes sans déterminer d'aucune façon la part de 
chacun. Dans ce cas, il apparaît en tête de la liste un nom connu dans 
l’histoire, les autres ne sont là que pour figurer. Quand le nom bien connu 
est celui d’un Anglais, les autres sont parfois tous Canadiens français. 
Quand par hasard le nom principal est celui d’un Canadien, les autres sont 
souvent des Anglais ignorés. Et c’est aussi curieux qu’inexplicable. Ce qui 
montre bien que de telles concessions n’étaient faites que pour le bénéfice 
de quelques-uns. 

S’imagine-t-on, par exemple, Fleury Deschambault co-propriétaire de 
1,000 acres avec quatre-vingt-trois Anglais, ou bien John Black partageant 
ses 71,030 acres de terres avec quarante-trois Canadiens? 

Ces concessions exorbitantes donnèrent lieu, comme l’on sait, à un 
grave malentendu entre le gouverneur Prescott et un Conseil d'Etat. Aussi 
bien ce genre de distribution gratuite et exagérée des terres de la Couronne 
se ralentit après 1806, pour disparaître presque totalement après 1812. 
Sur un total de 1,866,797 acres concédées de cette façon, près de 1,600,000, 
soit exactement 1,587,295, le furent de 1796 à 1806. Voici par année la 
quantité des terres concédées de cette manière: 


TOG Gree ER oi ehecsemisrere AD 800 %acres M I1802 60 Reeves derae 344,031 acres 
AT RE tre cohouet 104,378 “ SOS MR ne see 2202008 
TOR ER ee arersiere sie 15,600 “ LROLA EE eee 122600 
7 OO are iste aus daca s ersrale.ere 108,830 “ TROT A eus 88.950 “ 
LOOOMERE RCE NS rues 219,000 “ TSO G NE ete 104,411 “ 
LS OMe testa e star jd sh sells 213,400 “ ESO HE EE Te ste cere 54,700 “ 


De 1808 à 1840, ce genre de concessions n’eut lieu que pour onze années 
et le nombre d’acres ainsi données ne dépassa jamais 30,000. 

Des 3,010 noms qui apparaissent dans les titres de cette nature, il est 
certain qu'il ne faut en retenir généralement qu’un seul par concession 
qui soit le propriétaire réel. En fait toutes ces terres furent partagées entre 
environ cent et quelques personnes. Les titres sont au nombre de cent 
exactement. Dans la plupart des cas il est très facile de retracer le bénéfi- 
ciaire réel comme on peut le voir par la liste partielle que nous donnons 
plus loin. 

1 Doughty and McArthur, Documents Constitutionnels, 1791-1818, p. 21-22. 
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Il était sans doute facile pour le principal concessionnaire de désin- 
téresser ceux qui avaient prété leur nom pour la transaction. 

Il existe dans les greffes des notaires, en dépôt aux Archives judiciai- 
res de Montréal, un certain nombre d'actes par lesquels les volontaires 
des Bataillons d’Elite et des Voltigeurs cèdent à des Anglais leurs droits 
à des gratifications en terres à la suite de la guerre canado-américaine de 
1812. Ce pouvait être un des mille moyens efficaces pour les preneurs de 
s'assurer de beaux domaines. 

Voici maintenant quelques-uns de ces privilégiés qui surent profiter 
des immenses avantages que leur offrait la politique de prodigalité du Con- 
seil d'Etat du Bas-Canada. 


Concessionnaires Comté Quantité 
Thos.Dunneet 34 Anglais. 1... Missisquoi 40,895 
Nicolas Austin et 53 Anglais.......... Brome 62,621 
Asam Portersen) 2 vAllg aidinererssirerci cele id. 41,757 
Charles de Saint-Ours et 11 Anglais....Missisquoi 15,600 
John Black et 43 Canadiens.......... Beauce 71,030 
William Grant et 34 Canadiens........ Drummond 35,400 
David Alex. Grant et 37 Canadiens..... id. 22,600 
John Jones et 19 Canadiens............ Maskinongé 21,600 
Samuel Willard et 26 Anglais........ Shefford 22,800 
Isaac Ogden et 23 Anglais............ Stanstead 25,600 
Hugh Finlay et 39 Anglais............ Missisquoi 40,000 
Robert Lester et 19 Anglais.......... Stanstead 22,000 
John Gregory et 8 Anglais............ Arthabaska 10,800 
Simon McTavish et 8 Anglais.......... id. 10,800 
Jesse Pennoyer et 19 Anglais.......... Compton 25,200 
Thomas Scott et 18 Anglais............ Drummond 21,031 
Veuve P. Amphrie et 109 Canadiens.... id. 42,400 
William Lindsay et 17 Anglais......... id. 18 600 
William McGillivray et 8 Anglais...... Mégantic 10,800 
Joseph Frobisher, 5 Anglais, 3 Ca- 

HATICDRR SUR Die nee Mo eee id. 10,800 
Pierre Grenier et 5 Canadiens......... id. 7,200 
J. M. Nooth et 18 Canadiens.......... Mégantic 21,600 
Isaac W. Clarke et 51 Anglais.......... Stanstead 26,400 
Nicolas Montour et 8 Anglais.......... Wolfe 10,800 
John Fred. Holland et 9 Canadiens... .Compton 11,000 
Robert Ellice et 30 Anglais............ id. 26,500 
P. Marganne de la Valtrie et 11 Ca- 

MACUEN See errs A cewek us ates Eee Joliette ! 9,400 
John Robertson et 11 Anglais.......... Ottawa 16,400 
Thomas Ainslie, George Allsopp, 

avec 93 Anglais et 8 Canadiens....Shefford ; 31,400 
Herman Best et 19 Anglais ............ Arthabaska 18,200 
Thomas Cook et 23 Canadiens.......... Drummond 11,500 
G. W. Allsopp et 14 Anglais........... Bagot 19,600 
Pierre Desbarats et 9 Canadiens...... Dorchester 11,000 
Geo. W. Allsopp et 4 Canadiens........ Nicolet 5,800 
Philemon Wright et 79 Anglais........ Ottawa 33,956 
Wm. _Vondenveldon et 9 Canadiens. ....Compton 12,000 
Archibald McMillan et 40 Anglais... ..< Ottawa 8/500 
Jane de Montmollin et 28 Canadiens... . Argenteuil 10,600 
Robert Ellice et les Héritiers de 

Alexanders ii llicememen Re Huntingdon 25,592 
W. B. Fulton et 8 Anglais............ Sherbrooke 26,000 
Fleury Remb et 83 Anglais ....Drummond 11,000 

id. et 76 Anglais... id. 8,500 
Wm. B. Fulton et 43 Anglais.......... Stanstead eld 


: : 
L'on trouve dans cette liste quelques-uns des mêmes personnages qui 
avaient déjà reçu des concessions par titre individuel. 
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Reprenant ces chiffres au point de vue des groupes ethniques du Bas- 
Canada, voici comment s'établit la proportion de chacun dans le partage du 
domaine national: 


Concessions bona fide: — Anciens sujets ............,........ 334,700 
NOUVEAUX SU] ce CE 95,700 

Concessions individuelles de 
400 acres et plus:— Anciens sujetsl ...........,...... 638,152 
NOUVEAUX ESUJES ee ee 200,400 

Concessions de domaines 

au moyen de prête- 
noms: — Ian onoc concoucesoacobdo 1,534,697 
INOUVEAUSESU ICT EE ee Re rene 332,100 

Grand total des conces- 
sions de 1796 à 1840: Anciens sujets .................... 2,507,549 
NOUVEAU EUR CM CT ee 628,200 


Cette manière de coloniser la province ne devait pas produire des 
résultats bien merveilleux. L’on peut dire que plus de quatre-vingts pour 
cent des terres de la Couronne concédées furent jetées dans la spéculation. 
Aussi bien, ce fut l’un des principaux griefs de l’Assemblée législative 
contre le Conseil d’Etat. 

Les lois constitutionnelles, comme les instructions aux gouverneurs, 
pourvoyaient de façon plus sage à la distribution des terres publiques; mais 
ni les unes ni les autres ne furent observées. 





1 Sont comprises dans ce nombre les terres de la B. A. L. Co. 


THE FOREST IN NEW FRANCE 


A Sketch of Lumbering in Canada before the English Conquest 
By A. R. M. Lower 


I 


The drama of French Canada was acted in a forest setting. The 
forest determined the course of settlement, holding it close to the sole 
avenues of communication, the waterways, shaped the aptitudes and 
decided the occupations of the inhabitants. The colony grew up in its 
shadow and there was hardly a colonist who did not of necessity have 
his dealings with it. It was both friend and foe, the source of house and 
fire, the obstacle to the plough. It was a great omnipresent fact. 

It conditioned the economic framework of the colony. Desire for the 
furs of the animals which it sheltered had brought the French into the ~ 
New World, and the fur trade, once established, continued to be almost the 
raison d’etre of the colony’s existence. While the pursuit of furs was 
pushed into the remote interior, returns in the districts near at hand 
wearing thin, the forest, flaunting its other riches in the face of the settlers, 
invited a second obvious process of exploitation and yielded up timber for 
domestic uses and for ship-building. 

Lumbering, in a narrow sense, at least, may be said to have begun 
with the building of the first log shack. From this point of view it ante- 
dates all the other occupations of the colony, with the exception of the fur 
trade, and it would obviously be even more universal than that pursuit, 
for the process of turning trees into houses or firewood would be familiar 
to practically everyone. From the beginning, the habitant doubtless did not 
exist who could not use his axe more neatly than his knife and fork. 
Skilled labour thus was available for a great trade in lumber—in addition 
to the purely physical requirements of raw material and easy water 
transportation. 

The possibilities of forest exploitation did not escape observation. 
Passages abound which record admiration for the trees of the New World, 
or discuss their utilization.1 Colbert’s efforts to conserve the best timber 
are well known. Many local officials, understanding the potential wealth 
contained in the woods, did their best to prevent forest fires. Yet the 
colony never obtained what would appear to be this perfectly natural 
second staple. Its economic life throughout depended mainly on the fur 
trade which was never rivalled in importance by the lumber trade. 

_ . Why not? Simply because there were no good markets. Under the 
limiting conditions of the French colonial system there were only two 
possible markets, France and the French West Indies, and there were 
obstacles to the development of both. France was a long way off and 
moreover, had two other more convenient sources of timber supply, the one 
her own native forests, still almost, sufficient for her needs, the other the 
forests of the Baltic countries, comparatively close and rendered available 
by the well worn paths of an old established trade. The French West 


1In the Jesuit Relations, for instance. 
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Indies were also a long way off, and between them and New France lay 
New England, offering all that New France had to offer and vending it 
with cheaper freights and greater energy. 

These were obstacles too great for private initiative to overcome. 
But the feeling that the lavish stores of forest wealth should be utilized 
was always too strong to down and consequently, despite obstacles, 
repeated attempts were made to establish an export trade in forest 
products. Government action, never far off in a French colony, was 
invoked and thus the dead hand of paternalism early settled down upon 
the lumber trade. Yet it would be a mistake to assume there was no 
private initiative in New France. There appears to have been a good deal 
of it but it was the private initiative of comparatively small men. Then, 
as now, the utilization of Canadian natural resources was a difficult matter, 
and it was thus smail wonder if the state, the one considerable depository 
of wealth, was called in to aid. 

Despite the difficulties caused by lack of a market, a lumber trade 
did spring up in New France. It never became very considerable, it is 
true, but then the entire trade of the colony in its palmiest days was never 
considerable. It became of relative importance, at any rate, and involved 
the development of most of the primary technical methods which have 
characterized lumbering in Eastern Canada ever since. 

If there had been no rigid colonial system and no mercantilism in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, if the ships of all nations had been 
free to resort to the St. Lawrence and to carry its products whither they 
would, it is quite possible that the forests of New France would have been 
vigorously exploited. As it was, trade had to fit itself into the two 
channels mentioned above. To France, wood products were sent at a com- 
paratively early date. For the most part, they appear to have gone on 
government account and were, as might be expected, chiefly items utilizable 
in the royal dockyards, masts and other spars, ship-timbers, natural knees 
and so on. The relation between the forests and the navy was, in the days 
of wooden ships, necessarily close, and both France and England looked on 
their North American colonies, in some degree, as warehouses of naval 
stores. The English attempts to conserve the pine fit for great masts are 
well known. The French policy was similar but, apart from it, the fact 
that the colonies were administered by the Ministry of Marine would 
naturally bring about a connection between Canadian naval stores and 
French dockyards. 

The establishment of the industry of shipbuilding in New France was 
evidently a natural step. With the abundant supplies of wood available, 
building ships was the obvious thing. Both public and private vessels 
appear to have been undertaken at an early date, and throughout the 
colony’s existence ship-building, to a greater or less degree, was always 
carried on. In the eighteenth century, the King granted a bonus for ships 
built in Canada, so much per ton for small ships, so much more per ton 
for larger ships, which seems to have stimulated private ship-building. 
About the same time, a rather ambitious public program was undertaken, 
and after 1730 several warships were built at Quebec. With the approach 
of the Conquest, energy was diverted to war and the industry ended. 
While the subject of ship-building stands outside the scope of this treatise, 
some further details will be found below. 

There is some doubt as to whether there was any private trade in 
wood with France. General circumstances would tend to prevent it, yet 
there is a certain amount of evidence for it. This will be discussed later. 
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There is less doubt as to the facts in the other trade channel. It was 
long a major object of French colonial policy to render the West Indian 
Islands independent of English colonial supplies by utilization of the 
resources of Canada and Ile Royale. While this object was never achieved, 
a certain amount of trade was, from an early period, carried on between 
the two groups of colonies. Complete absence of paternalistic government 
interference could not be expected, but as contrasted with the trade to 
France, the trade to the West Indies seems to have been mainly dependent 
on private initiative. Ships were built by private merchants of Quebec, 
loaded with lumber, fish or wheat, and sent directly either to the West 
Indies or to Ile Royale. From the West Indies they would bring back 
conventional cargoes of sugar and molasses, etc., along with an occasional 
slave. From Ile Royale they would bring back the same, that island being 
a depot where exchanges were effected between the Canadian ships and- 
ships from the West Indies. Frequently the trade took the form of an 
exchange of Canadian lumber and wheat at Ile Royale for a cargo of West 
India produce which had been bought with Ile Royale fish. Paternalism 
found its vent in the attempt, often repeated but never successful, to make 
the Canadians build vessels with sufficient head-room, ’tween decks, for the 
carriage of horses. There were, chronically, too many horses in Canada, 
yet the West Indies drew mainly on the English colonies for those they 
needed. But the vessels which could carry horses were never provided. 

A lumber trade, even of the modest dimensions already indicated, 
implies a lumber industry. What sort of lumber industry was there in 
New France? Certainly there was none of the hurry, bustle and din which 
we of a later generation associate with lumbering and the sawmill, but 
there were to be found methods and organizations requisite for the tasks 
in hand. The later industry may be said to have existed in embryo. 

When settlers first came to the St. Lawrence, it was a simple thing 
for them to supply their needs in timber right at the water’s edge. For 
many years, spruce masts for the local shipping were felled practically into 
the river.2. As time went on, however, even the moderate demands of New 
France began to tell upon the supply of timber so conviently placed and 
it became necessary to go further afield. The natural thing to do was to 
go upstream. After the banks of the main river had been stripped of 
suitable trees, its tributaries would be called upon. Of these, the only one 
that seems to have been utilized to an appreciable extent was the Richelieu. 
By 1760 oak and pine were being cut as far afield as the south end of 
Lake Champlain. There was also a project in hand for exploiting a pinery 
near Fort Frontenac. The Ottawa does not appear to have been touched. 
The geographical extension of forest exploitation in the French period thus 
was up the river from the Saguenay to somewhere above the rapids, and up 
the Richelieu to the “bottom” (fond) of Lake Champlain. 

Since, save for an occasional particularly attractive mast-pine, the 
French never needed to go far from the banks of the principal rivers for 
what timber they required, woods operations remained simple. There is 
little mention of draft animals, for example. The logs were cut close to 
the water. 

Once in the water, however, they appear to have been handled in 
about the same way as they have been ever since. They were floated down 
the rivers on the spring floods, usually in rafts. The rafts were handled 
in much the same manner at a later date, both in the open river and in the 





2 The colonists used Sates masts almost entirely. Spruce is tough i i 
Tian 1 s used s : gher than pine and has much mor 
init. But it has limitations as to size and therefore could not be used on large ante FAR S 
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rapids. Projects for smoothing out the rapids by blowing up the worst 
rocks were considered. At Quebec, vessels were loaded from the rafts, as 
in the heyday of the 19th century. Stern ports (sabords) were opened and 
the long sticks fed into them. The timber remaining at Quebec over winter 
was piled up on the shore or “moulinetted.” 

While the industry was not so well differentiated into its two branches, 
square-timber making and sawn lumber, as later, yet these two branches 
were quite recognizable. Sawmills had been established at a fairly early 
period of the colony’s existence, by 1690 at least, probably before. They 
were primitive water or tide-mills, and very often were not private enter- 
prises in the modern sense but were erected by a seigneur, and hence in some 
degree corresponded to the seigneurial flour-mill. However that may be, 
sawn lumber was readily procurable, both for domestic needs and for 
export. It was brought to Quebec in batteauz, as, until a few years ago, it 
continued to be. 

Many of the later practices of the lumber trade thus have ancestry of 
respectable length. But lumbering, as it has since developed, is really 
another industry, bearing to the industry of New France much the same 
relation as, say, the modern manufacture of textiles to their old handicraft 
production. Lumbering in New France may be said to have been a pocket 
edition of the later industry, reasonably complete, but in very small print. 


II 


Any presentation of the story of lumbering in New France must be 
handicapped from the lack of satisfactory source material. It is true that 
there is an almost unparalleled wealth of public records relating to the 
colony, but these do not compensate for the total absence of the type of 
document from which industrial history is best written, that is, private 
papers, the journals, correspondence and accounts of persons engaged in the 
pursuit in question. Consolation for the want of these, may, however, be 
sought in the reflection that there could have been little activity in the 
colony which escaped the vigilant official eye of intendant or commissaire- 
ordonnateur. The account of the course of trade before the Conquest 
which follows has been drawn chiefly from the immense manuscript collec- 
tion in the Correspondence Générale, Series C11 of the Archives des Col- 
onies. Other important collections, such as the Jeswit Relations and the 
Lettres, Instructions et Memoires of Colbert, have also been used. 

Four periods in the colony’s economic development can be roughly 
distinguished. There was first the period of exploring and pioneering, the 
period of the adventurer or trader or missionary from France, during which 
permanent residence in the new world, the creating of a home there, was 
hardly envisioned. Then there was a transition stage in which colonization 
was being undertaken but in which doubt still hung over the issue, the 
period in which the feeble colony was taking root. Convenient dates for 
this stage are from the establishment of Royal Government in 1663 to the 
withdrawal of the first issue of the Monnaie de Carte in 1721. This latter 
event marked the end of the long series of financial difficulties which 
originated in the inability of the colony to attract and retain specie—a 
trait that it shared with all new settlements—and which were intensified by 
the hardships, muddle and corruption of war time. From 1721 the colony 
shared in the blessings of the long peace between the mother countries, a 
period to which a distinguished historian has given the singularly 
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inappropriate title of a half-century of conflict. In this third period, which 
lasted until war broke out again in 1744, the colony now firmly established, 
enjoyed its one taste of prosperity. Much of this was probably owing to 
the wise efforts of one man, Giles Hocquart, intendant from 1729 to 1748. 
During his intendency, for several years running exports exceeded imports, 
a unique experience, and a condition that Hocquart, fearful of the effect 
upon the mind of mercantilist France of an adverse balance of trade with 
her own colony, annually, rather apologetically attempted to explain away 
as a mere accident not likely to occur again. The fourth period is one of 
continuous strife. The shadow of the Conquest falls athwart New France 
with the capture of Louisburg in 1745. Thereafter, everything is sub- 
ordinated to war and the colony virtually has no economic history. At 
least, there is no free working out of economic forces; interesting economic 
phenomena are observable but they owe their origin purely to military 
contingencies. 

It is not possible, of course, to relate the development of lumbering 
very definitely to these four stages, but in the more particular examination 
of this industry which follows there will be a certain general parallelism 
observable. 

The virgin forests of the new world form a subject of comment from 

the earliest times. Those of the St. Lawrence were described by Boucher 
in 1663, by Catalogne in 1712, and again by Charlevoix in 1723.1 Each 
of these three men mentions the uses to which the various kinds of trees 
may be put. It is difficult to identify the botanical species from the 
picturesque confusion of nomenclature obtaining in the works of these 
early writers, but certain kinds of trees stand out, as would be expected, 
chiefly pine and oak, Their qualities for ship-timbers and ship masts 
are recognized. Discussion also goes on about the making of tar and pitch. 
The maple with its unique product, maple sugar, from the first attracts 
attention. Later on, as forest exploitation grows, terms become more defi- 
nite and individual species become recognizable. Naturally trees have 
not changed their attributes so that then, as now, it was the white and red 
pine, the spruce and the white oak, which were most in demand. 
Then as now, too, fire was an ever present menace. It arose ‘from, 
two sources, from the Indians and from the clearing operations of the set- 
tlers. It is a mistake to think that the forests are safe in the hands of the 
children of nature. The children of nature are like other wild things, beings 
of no foresight and of a great carelessness. They may have recognized 
the importance of the forest in general as a cover for their game, but they 
certainly never recognized the importance of any one tract of forest, nor 
did they understand that repeated fires would destroy the very soil and 
leave behind a wilderness of rocks. If they had understood, they would 
doubtless have said that there was plenty of other forest country. The 
forest to them was not an economic good. Consequently the country was 
never free from forest fires. Writing in 1661, the Jesuit Fathers Druillets 
and Dablon describe the frequency of forest fires in the country north of 
lake St. John and attempt to account for them. They think they are due 
to natural causes, but the Indians also are not held innocent. 

“Tair ici est presque toujours embruny des fumées, qui causent les embrasemens 
des forests circonvoisines, qui s'allumant, & quinze et vingt lieues A la ronde tout 
ensemble, nous ont jetté leurs cendres de plus de dix lieues loin; c’est ce qui fait 
que nous navons que rarement Jouy de la beauté du soleil à decouvert: il nous a 
toujours paru voilé de ces nuages de fumée, et quelquefois avec tel exces que les plus 
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grandes eclipses de soleil, ne rendent point l’air, la terre et les herbes plus tristes, ny 
plus sombres. Ces embrasements, qui sont icy fort ordinaires, pendant un mois ou deux 
de l'été, et qui nous ont fait voir quantité de forests, tout composées de tisons éteints, 
entretient l'air dans une si grande chaleur, et le rendent si étoufe, qu’on y a de la peine 
à vivre. La cause de ces accidens si etranges pourroit bien provenir, de ce que les 
bois d’icy ne sont composez que de petites pins, des prusses, et des epinettes, tous 
arbres onctueux, dont la sève, sortant dehors, les enduit d’une gomme gluante, et 
visqueuse, qui rend une forest entière, aussi susceptible du feu, que seroit un navire, 
par la poix et par la goudron dont il défend contre l’eau. De la vient, qu’en ces 
pays, ou il ne pleut presque jamais, les rayons du soleil frappant sur ces hautes mon- 
tagnes de roches, echaufent tellement toutes ces matières de soi très combustibles, 
que, si peu que le feu s’y mette, soi par la foudre, soi par la negligence, ou par la 
malice de quelque sauvage, on voit un moment, des tourbillons de flammes, qui 
roulent dans les forests, et qui se jettent sur ce menu bois, avec telle avidité, qu’une 
fois, entre autres nous n’avons pu en defendre un de nos canots.3 


This was in the wilderness. In the settlements, the colonists them- 
selves were guilty of extreme carelessness and wanton destruction in their 
efforts at clearing. They were in the habit, so it was said, after having 
felled the trees, of burning them quite without regard to safety, with the 
result that not only were great stretches of forest needlessly consumed but 
often also houses, barns, and churches. Instead of being looked upon as 
the ‘ fruit’ of Canada and properly picked accordingly, the forest was being 
pushed further and further back, and in the settled area there was the 
prospect of an actual dearth of such a prime necessity as firewood.* 

Unfortunately, prodigality such as this invariably characterizes the 
exploitation of new countries. The picture is not entirely unrelieved, how- 
ever. Efforts to protect the forest were made early. The purpose of these 
efforts was the preservation of timber suitable for building ships for the 
royal navy and for supplying them with masts. French policy in this 
matter was similar to that of the other maritime nations. Its counter- 
part in the English colonies was the “Broad Arrow” restriction, by which 
timber on crown lands suitable for naval purposes was not allowed to be 
cut by private individuals. This policy found its way into the title deeds 
granted by the crown with the result that in the old thirteen colonies, and 
later on in the new provinces, reservations of pine timber for the use of the 
crown were always made in crown grants. The clause caused a great deal 
of friction in New England where attempts were made to enforce it, but 
was more honoured in the breach than the observance in Upper and Lower 
Canada.° 

The French form of the English Broad Arrow policy was the system 
of martelage, or conscription of trees for naval purposes. This system 
reached its highest point of efficiency under Colbert.® It found expression 
in New France in clauses inserted in seigneurial grants requiring the pre- 
servation of oak fit for ship-building,7 but in a country where the forest 
was more enemy than friend it naturally did not become of very great 
importance. In fact, lumbering in any form was never of sufficient extent 
to cause the development of a systematic forest policy. When circum- 
stances rendered it desirable to conserve timber in a particular district, 
this was done by special ordinance.’ In any case most of the lumber was 
well beyond the settlements and thus not subject to much exploitation. 





3 Thwaites, Jesuit Relations, Vol. 46, pp. 278-80. j k 

4 Archives des Colonies, Série CUA, (Canadian Archives Transcripts) Vol. 49, p. 323. 

5 See inter alia, Albion, R.G., Forests and Sea Power, chap. VI. 

6 Albion, op. cit. è : x à } 

7 See extract of grant made to the Sieur de la Valliére in 1683, in the Report for 1907 of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands, Forests, and Mines. : er ; 

8 Arch., Col. CAA, Vol. 75, Beauharnois and Hocquart to the Minister, Oct. 2, 1741. 
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The policy existed as a rusty weapon stored in an armory: the need never 
arose for its being brought out and polished up.? For a more extended 
discussion of the matter, summarizing many of the available documents 
and investigating the legal aspect of the relations between seigneur and 
censitaire.in the matter of standing timber, the reader is referred to the 
History of Crown Timber Regulations published by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Lands, Forests and Mines in the Reports for 1899 and 1907. 

Efforts to exploit the forest, not merely destroy them, began as early 
as 1636; the Jesuit Relation for that year states that: 

“ Quelques personnes soigneuses de leurs affaires, telles qu’il en faut en ce pais-cy, 
me temoignent qu’elles envoyent en France du mairin, et des ais [clap-board and 
planks] de chesne, et quelques autres bois pour des navires jusqu’à la valeur de dix 
mille francs, et tout cela n’est pas le travail d’un an; car ils ont employée une 
partie du temps au defrichement des terres............ Si on peut retirer quelque 
profit des sapins, des cèdres, des pins, des pruches, il y en a ici un infinité, et en 
plusieurs endroits... .10 


This passage is the first encountered, and curiously enough the last, 
which clearly refers to private shipment of wood products to France. Later 
documents all disclose the hand of government. It is true that Mr. 
Thwaites tells us that Nicholas Denys, Sieur de Fronsac, on Cape Breton, 
-between the years 1635-1670 carried on an extensive trade in “fish, lumber 
and other products of the country,” but we are left in the dark as to where 
he sent these things:11 probably to the French West Indies. No further 
reference to lumber is available until 1690. In that year Francois Hazeur, 
a prominent merchant, submitted a memoir, dated November 8,12 to 
Intendant Champigny describing the timber possibilities of Malbaie (on 
-the Lower St. Lawrence). Red pine masts that can be felled into salt 
water may be obtained up to twenty-eight inches in diameter. Hazeur said 
that in 1687 he had made a trial shipment to France of three masts. 
Unfortunately, the ship carrying them was wrecked. In 1689 he had 
forty cut, also fifteen or sixteen thousand planks and ship-planks 
‘(bordages) of red pine and spruce. He could furnish thirty thousand planks 
per year, also two thousand ship-planks and fifty or sixty masts. The 
ship-planks could be furnished up to a length of thirty feet. But he will 
not assume the risks of a shipment on wholesale scale. That is for govern- 
ment. And the prices paid by the government will have to be ‘reasonable’ 
and not based on the rates paid to the Dutch for similar articles. No free 
“competition for him. . 

Hazeur in 1687 had erected a sawmill which must have been among 
the earliest, if not the first, in the colony. His memoir seems to have 
borne fruit, and considerable contracts for masts and ship-timber for the 
royal dockyards appear to have been given,13 

Occasional references during the next twenty-five years show that 
despite almost continual warfare a small lumber industry was gradually 
developing in the colony. There appeared to be no difficulty about pro- 
duction. It was easy enough to prepare supplies. Always, the problem 
was to market them. Private persons would not take the risk of sending 
them to France for sale even if they could have obtained ships, which, as 





§ See Arch. Col., CLA, Vol. 98, p. 9, DuQues d Bigot’s d 
me forst protectin long ini i p Quesne and Bigot’s despatch of Oct. 19, 1752, for some general remarks 
waites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Doi ts, Cleveland, 
RR Nee va aes cuments, Cleveland, 1897, Vol. IX, Quebec, 1636, p. 168. 
12 aN oe oe Vol. 11, p. 238. 
13 m Shortt, Documents relating to Canadian C' i i i 
Ottawa ts Vol Lg ane ating anadian Currency, Exchange and Finance during the French Period, 2 vols, 
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a general rule, they could not. Hence, invariably, they strove to sell them 
to the local authorities and the local authorities in turn endeavoured to 
persuade the home government to buy them for the shipyards and to send 
ships to fetch them. 

Thus in 1701 Champigny apprized the minister that he was sending 
over Some masts and some ships-planking. He appears to have had 
a standing contract for masts with the people of Baie St. Paul.14 Again 
in 1708, the Raudots, the Intendant and his son, advise the minister that 
M. de Ramesay has got out 3,000 planks in the hope that government: 
will send a ship for them. De Ramesay, administrator of the colony from 
1714 to 1716 in Vaudreuil’s absence, was concerned with timber for many 
years. In 1707 he built a sawmill in Montreal. As late as 1722 he was 
exploiting the woods of the upper St. Lawrence, preparing masts and ship 
timber there for shipment to France.15 His wife and his son-in-law, Bois- 
hebert, appear to have carried on his affairs for some years after his death.16 

There are evidences of a considerable extension in the industry during 
these war years. The Raudots’ despatch of October 27, 1708, quotes 
prices for spars, ash and pine, scantling and pipe and barrel staves. These. 
seem extremely low to a modern. A pine scantling 18/x4”x4” goes for one 
livre, or, say fifteen cents. Pipe staves are 200 livres per 1,000.17 Avenues 
of trade also have widened. Vessels have gone to Plaisance (Newfound-. 
land), loaded with cattle and planks,18 but there is no market in the West 
Indies for boards and word has been received to send no more.19 A market 
must thus have been previously opened to the West Indies. 

There are no traces of further activity until the end of the war, but 
from 1714 on, almost every year brings its account of forestal undertakings 
and export shipments. In 1714 the Intendant Bégon speaks of the masts, 
planks and deals sent home on the king’s ship, the Charente. Another 
year, he says, he can provide a full cargo of similar commodities.20 In 
1716 he reports the planks and boards as used locally but the masts as 
ready for shipment. The Charente did not arrive until September 22nd— 
there was a dilatoriness about the government vessels which nothing ever 
overcame—but a raft of ship-timber (bordages) was sent along side the: 
same day. However as she had no stern port (sabord en arrière), the 
captain had to have the timbers sawed down to twenty-two feet in order 
to get them through the hatches. It is difficult to load from the raft, says 
the Intendant, on account of the wind, and there are no scows (batiments: 
plats) available. But he is sending a few ship-timbers which he has had 
brought down in a tow of boats (chaloupes a la tresne). If masts are to 
be shipped, a larger ship must be sent and she must arrive at the latest 
by the end of June. Calms which ‘are necessary for loading from the rafts 
(cajeu or “rats d’eau,’ radeaux, that is) cannot be counted upon in 
autumn. He can buy oak plank of 12 inches by 3 inches at two sols six 
deniers the running foot?1—say a cent and a half, surely an inconsiderable 
figure. 

a The interesting point about this and other similar despatches is the 
revelation they afford of the early development of the familiar technique 





14 Arch. Col., C11A, Vol. 19, p. 133. 

15 Shortt, op. cit, p. 148n. 

16 (/11A , Vol. 48, p. 268, Vol. 49, p. 16. 

17 Oe ve p. 280. 

18 [bid., p. 260. 

19 [bid., The Raudots to the Minister, Oct. 23, 1708. 
20 C11A, Vol. 39, p. 387. 

2 CA, Vol. 36, p. 24. 
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of lumbering. There is the raft and the scow, and the vessel with her 
special stern port for the reception of long timbers. There are the various 
types of wooden goods being manufactured. But government is the only 
customer. 

Writing in February 1716, the governor, the Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
states that there is an ample supply of sawmills in the country and that 
every kind of wooden article necessary for ship-building can be fur- 
nished, including masts of red and white pine of any size.** Three years 
later, what was in the next century to constitute the country’s staple 
export, square timber,?° is mentioned for the first time.2* In 1721 we get 
a suggestion of the existence of a private export trade. The king’s ship, 
the Chameau, is so small that much of the timber to be forwarded on 
government account has had to be left behind. M. Bégon tries to strike 
a bargain with the merchants to send it on private ships but they will 
not come down in their freight rates, which are excessive, twenty-four 
sols per cubic foot for oak plank which only costs 3s 9d per running foot. 
Anyway, their small ships cannot take the ship-timbers. He is ‘sure that 
if the authorities got the merchants in France to send out larger ships, a 
good trade could be done in wood. A year’s notice would be necessary 
to ensure cargoes, as the people manufacture the timber in the winter and 
bring it down the river in the spring. Sawmills would rapidly increase in 
number as sales increased. He encloses the bill of lading of the Chameau 
on her return trip. The lumber items in it are as follows:— 


7 masts 58 to 84 feet x 18 to 23 in. at large end and 11 to 14 in. 
at the small. 
14 small masts 34 to 58 feet x 10 to 19 in. and 7 to 13 in. 
14 square oak timbers 21 to 39 feet x 9 to 12 in. 
18 square pine timbers 30 to 54 feet x 12 in. to 19 in. 
2 Anchor stocks 9 feet x 9 in. 
75 oak ship planks 4 in. Te 
TS El A 1914 cub. feet, 114 inches. 
487 pine boards, 16 feet long.25 


But little further development appears to have taken place in the 
decade of the 1720’s. By 1723 staves seem to have become a common 
article of supply, for in that year the Sieurs Carey offer to furnish to the 
king in a three year period, a hundred million white oak staves,2® an enor- 
mous quantity. 

The utilization of white oak also points to the extension of the industry 
up the river, as Quebec is the extreme down river range of this tree.27 In 
fact, in 1724, mention is made of the inspection of the woods about 
Montreal for “bois de chesne pour les constructions, ceux de hestre pour 
avirons de galléres, ormeaux pour affuts & canons, pompes de navires,” 
etc. At the same time preparations were being made for exploiting the 
pineries of the Saguenay.28 Louis Morguez, master carpenter of the gal- 
leys of Marseilles, had been brought over to report on the suitability of 
the St. Lawrence pineries for masts for the Marseilles galleys. With true 





2 Arch. Col., CA, Vol. 36, p. 128. 

23 Pin écaris. 

24 C114, Vol. 41, Bégon’s letter of August 25, 1719. 

25 C11A, Vol. 43, p. 200. 

; eee: p. 166. h 

27 Canada, Department of the Interior, Forestry Branch, Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canad 

28 C114, Vol. 46, p. 9, Vaudreuil and Bégon to the Minister, Nov. 2, 1724. : OT 
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official conservatism he pronounced most unfavourably upon them.2® Other 
official tours of inspection went on, year by year, but nothing very much 
seems to have come of it all except such small annual shipments as have 
already been described. 

In 1724, however, Sieur Prat, Port Captain of Quebec, reported that 
seven fair sized vessels were on the ways in that port,?® which probably 
meant that Quebec was, in the French sense, humming with activity. 

The next few years, the apex of the colony’s prosperity, have a 
character of their own in that attention is centred on the West Indian trade 
and on ship-building at Quebec. In 1728, Beauharnois and D’Aigremont, 
the governor and acting intendent, in tones of enthusiasm tell the minister 
that they are exploiting every avenue for replacing American supplies to 
the French West Indies with Canadian, supplies comprising such items as 
building timber, boards, staves and fish. But horses and cattle cannot be 
shipped as the Canadian vessels are not roomy enough to take them.31 
These sentiments tend at least to give the impression that there was a trade 
proceeding between the two groups of colonies. Paper sentiments are 
cheap, of course. But there is no doubt that, apart from the familiar 
paternalism of French official methods, there was, during these years, 
distinct industrial progress. In 1728 D’Aigremont reports that there are 
more ships being built than ever before.?? 

Replying, the minister discourages that official’s notion that glass- 
factories and potteries could be established with worth while results. The 
articles to look after are hemp, oak and pine planks, boards, staves and 
salt-fish. For his proposal that the government might require the 
Canadians to carry horses to the West Indies, so many per cargo, Dupuy, 
the new intendant, is severely rebuked in a spirit that savours more of 
Adam Smith and laissez-faire than of French bureaucracy :— 

“Tl ne convient & sa Majesté de faire ce commerce ni de gesner celui de ses sujets, 


lexcitation est la seule voye qu’on puisse mettre en usage et il faut attendre du temps 
et de l’industrie des hommes le success de cette traitte................ 33 


But this unusual note of freedom is offset by the beautiful example of 
long range government mirrored in the preceding letter.$* The local 
authorities had repaired some sheds at Quebec in which to store the wood 
not taken to France by the close of navigation. These trumpery sheds 
become a matter for the attention of a great minister of state three 
thousand miles away, and the intendant is solemnly adjured never to do 
anything of the sort again without express permission. 

In 1729 comes the first mention of the export of shingles to the West 
Indies. A ship of 80 tons has taken 40,000 of them. Three more ships are 
loading. Evidently it is a new trade, for the profits made by those first 
engaging in it have caused the price of boards to soar from 22 livres to 35 
livres.35 Some of the West Indians were having ships built at Quebec but 
the high price of labour in the colony as compared with France was a stand- 
ing handicap. Labourers got as much as three livres a day.?® However, the 
next year Hocquart, probably the most industrious, if not the most heroic, 
of the colonial intendants, reports that ships of 150 and 200 tons are being 


29 Arch. Col., CUA, Vol. 46, p. 210. 

3 Jbid. p. 242. 

31 011A, Vol. 50, pp. 25 et seq. 

32 [bid., p. 195. D’Aigremont’s letter of Oct. 15, 

33 bid. p. 437, the Minister to Dupuy, May 24, 1728. 

#4 CuA., Vol. 50, p. 359, Minister to Dupuy, May 11, 1728. 

35 (114, Vol. 51. Beauharnois and Hocquart to the Minister, Oct. 25, 1729. 
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built, some of them at Montreal.37 Other evidences of a continuous trade 
to the West Indies in colonial products occur from time to time but we 
get no clue to its magnitude. In 1734 two ships are building for this 
trade, and they will sail with the customary cargoes of flour, wood, staves 
etc.28 Horses will not be carried. The next year horses are again ruled 
out. The vessels going to the West Indies are too small and there would 
be no profit in the larger ones.29 The last ship built for this trade was of 
250 tons, with 44 feet head-room ’tween decks.#0 

So it may be concluded that driblets of lumber, shingles and staves 
used to go down from Quebec to Martinique and Guadaloupe and the other 
islands—despite the assertion of an English pamphleteer who, in 1733, 
maintained that the French in the West Indies got all their lumber from 
New England, and that they could not possibly obtain it from Quebec 
owing to the difficulty of the navigation and to Canadian inaptitude at 
preparing it.41 

Apart from the fur trade the chief industrial interest of the colony 
during these years of prosperity was ship-building. Actual achievement 
compared with New England was slight, but compared with the colony’s 
own past it was large. Ship-building had of course begun at an early date. 
The brigantine La Galiote was launched at Quebec in 1663,42 and probably 
there were few years thereafter in which one or more ships were not 
turned out. After the peace of 1713 production increased, chiefly private 
production. A high mark was reached in 1732 when the King offered a 
bounty to encourage colonial ship-building. Three livres per ton were to 
be given for ships from forty to sixty tons, four for those from sixty to 
ninety, and five livres for ships of over ninety tons.42 Hocquart reported 
later on that the bounty had served its purpose and his annual reports of 
ships built bear this out, any number up to eight or ten being turned out 
in most years.44 Some of these went as high as three hundred tons.45 

An important stage was reached in 1731 when the home authorities 
decided to undertake a moderate naval building program at Quebec. A 
flâte of 500 tons was to be taken in hand first.46 Hocquart thought the 
government construction would be a splendid thing for the colony. The 
merchants, who were timid in such matters, would be encouraged to build 
privately. Also the money it would distribute would do much good. 
Skilled artisans were scarce, but if a few good carpenters were sent out 
the native carpenters were very quick to learn. They were quick workers,. 
much quicker than those from France, but slipshod. Here speaks the voice 
of the frontier. 

But those were the days of deliberative leisure not of modern haste, 
and in consequence the actual construction of the flûte was not begun for 
another eight years or so. Construction was preceded by the reservation 
in 1738 of all the necessary oak within two leagues of the river at Varennes 
and Boucherville,47 both near Montreal. Contracts were also let the same 
year for the oak, at 20 sols a cubic foot, and for pine at 3 sols a running 
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foot of three inches thickness.48 The vessel itself does not seem to have 
been ready for sea until 1742. It was, however, followed by several others 
turned out more rapidly, and the program went forward until the exigencies 
of war diverted energies and funds to other purposes. 

_ While ship-building is not our main interest here, it is impossible, in 
view of its relative importance, to ignore it. Moreover, the requirements 
of timber that it involved doubtless constituted the backbone of the lumber 
industry of the province. As has been remarked before the interest lies not 
in the magnitude of that industry but in its methods and geographical 
extent. The necessity of using oak in building the ships of war caused an 
immediate extension of the area in which timber was sought. Montreal and 
its neighbourhood were being exploited before 1730. In 1734 the lake 
Champlain region was investigated,4® at first with discouraging results. 
Later on, in the 1740’s, it became familiar ground both for white oak, pine 
and the wood called cypress (cyprés), possibly our tamarac.5° They even 
got as far as improving the Chambly rapids to facilitate the descent of 
this timber. The plan was to blow up the larger rocks with gunpowder.51 
In 1740 they began to explore the St. Lawrence above the rapids and 
brought down some experimental rafts. The men in charge lit fires on 
the rafts before approaching the rapids and were rejoiced to find that ils 
n’estoient pas éteints en descendant les rapides.52 It is impossible to say 
how far up they had gone, but in 1742 mention is made of a new and 
inexhaustible pinery thirty leagues above Montreal,5? which would bring 
them close to lake Ontario. The officials considered the find fortunate as 
otherwise they would have had difficulty in providing masts for the frigate 
then building—a tribute to the elementary nature of their exploitation of 
the intervening country, for, back from the river, there must have been 
much large pine about or below Montreal. The impression is confirmed by 
Le Vasseur’s narrative of how he cut his cyprés masts on lake Champlain 
—all close to the shore, “ne pouvant tirer 4 bras ceux qui se trouvent un 
peu enfoncés en profondeur.”’54 

In another and very remote part of the colony at this period the 
forest was also being laid under tribute. The account books of the Jesuit 
mission at Detroit speak of all the ordinary forms of timber—square 
timber, boards, planks and so on. Mills were established there and a 
diminutive lumber industry, but one probably quite adequate to the little 
community’s needs had begun,®® 

But the colony’s brief little day was drawing to a close. Wartime 
difficulties supervene. By 1747 the construction of the King’s ships is 
slowing up. The woods are becoming unsafe. The 60 gun ship waits for 
parts, parts which would have been supplied “si les sauvages ennemis ne 
nous avoient pris l’année dernière deux charpentiers dont un est prisonnier 
et l’autre a eu la chevelure levée; ce qui a dispersé les autres.”’56 The able 
but unscrupulous Bigot, Hocquart’s successor, for a time gets something 
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done. Among other things, he has iron knees from native iron cast at 
the St. Maurice Forges57 and uses them instead of the natural knees, the 
finding and fashioning of which entailed so much labour. He was approxi- 
mately three generations ahead of the best brains of the British navy in this 
respect.°8 But though merchants would like to build ships, all available 
workmen are in the king’s service.5® The interval of peace seemed to have 
been well utilized. Peter Kalm speaks of the ships being built at Quebec 
in 1749,6° adding that those already built had not proved satisfactory, the 
timbers rotting. This was in part because of the mistakes of the local build- 
ers. They built from green wood®! and they apparently did not understand 
how to pile their timber properly when they got it to Quebec. They left it 
exposed to the weather for two or three years and probably did not pile 
with proper air spaces. The money for sheds was never forthcoming. 
These difficulties seem to have disappeared before the next war®? and also 
woods operations were, by that time, under pressure of the larger building 
program, assuming less of a makeshift character. The timber cruising 
(courir les bois) comes first, the cruisers going further afield each winter, 
then the cutting is done in winter and the logs or masts hauled to the lake 
shore. The “drive” comes in the spring, the flood water being utilized to 
pass the rapids.68 But this developing system came too late. With the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, the vessels on the stocks could not be 
finished. The masts for the last of them, the Québec, had to be cut under 
the protection of a large armed escort.64 Finally, her wood was used for 
other purposes. Nearly one thousand batteaux constantly in use required 
all the men and material obtainable.®® Also ships had to be constructed on 
lake Champlain and lake Ontario.$6 

Thus the rather doleful little story, begun amid high hopes for the 
immortal glories of the Kingdom of Heaven and vigorous efforts for rewards 
of a more mundane sort, ends in the turmoil of war and the approach of 
conquest. There were other things besides masts and ship-timbers to think 
of in those stormy days of 1758 and 1759. The curtain was being rung 
down, to be raised again by actors infinitely less picturesque than the 
governors, intendants and missionaries of the old régime, infinitely more 
pen but from that prosaicness much better equipped for the task in 

and. 
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THE HONOURABLE ALEXANDER MORRIS: THE MAN; HIS 
WORK 


By LiLA STAPLES 


The Scots furnish ‘a unique example of a fighting, thinking, praying 
folk. From humble cottages on bleak Scottish moors have emanated war- 
riors, poets, preachers, as every reader knows, Perhaps then something 
came to Alexander Morris with his blood. 

His grandfather, whose namesake he was, was born in Paisley. There, 
too, his father, William Morris, was born in 1786. Emigrating to Canada 
while ‘still a lad in his teens, the latter served with distinction in the War 
of 1812 and upon its close settled in the county of Lanark. In 1820 he was 
elected to the Assembly of Upper Canada and until his death, in 1857, was 
prominently ‘associated with the political life of his province. Intensely 
Presbyterian, William Morris signalized his third parliamentary session 
by moving and carrying an ‘address to the King, asserting the claims of the 
Presbyterian church in Canada to a share in the Clergy Reserves, from 
which time he was its recognized champion—its Beverley Robinson or its 
Egerton Ryerson! 

It is interesting to find that William Morris’ younger brother, James 
Morris, also made a place for himself in the public life of Canada, repre- 
senting the county of Leeds in the Assembly and later becoming a mem- 
ber—and then Speaker—of the Legislative Council. Whether scholarship 
and political genius came to Alexander Morris from his Scottish fore- 
bears, or were gifts from the gods, may be mere conjecture. Certain it is 
he possessed both. 

Alexander Morris was born in Perth, Ontario, March 17, 1826, and 
received his early education in his native town; then, crossing to Scotland, 
he attended in turn Madras College, St. Andrews, and the University of 
Glasgow. On returning to Canada he entered the firm of Heward ‘and 
Thorne, commission merchants of Montreal, but foresaking the commer- 
cial world within two years, he became articled as a student-at-law in the 
office of John A. Macdonald in Kingston. 

Associations unique and noteworthy in the extreme cluster about that 
Kingston office. From its precincts issued four men destined to play large 
part in the history of the Dominion. These were the great Chief him- 
self—by common consent first of the Fathers of Confederation—and of the 
others, Oliver Mowat, Alexander Campbell and Alexander Morris, all three 
held portfolios in the Dominion Cabinet, achieved prominence in the 
politics of Ontario, and were in their day representatives of the Crown as 
lieutenant-governors. A record one fancies as unparalled as it is extra- 
ordinary. a 

From Kingston, Morris entered McGill University where he had the 
distinction of being its first graduate in Arts, and of proceeding successively 
to its M.A., B.C.L., and D.C.L. degrees. In 1851 he entered upon the 
practice of his profession in Montreal, “where his resolute industry, the 
soundness and extent of his legal attainments, and above all his natural 
brilliancy, soon gave him ‘a conspicuous place.” 
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Ten years later he was, without solicitation on his part, returned to 
represent his father’s old constituency of South Lanark, in the Canadian 
Assembly. In 1869 he entered the Dominion Cabinet as Minister of 
Inland Revenue, which office he held until May, 1872. In July of the latter 
year he became first Chief Justice of Manitoba, and within a few months 
her second lieutenant governor. 

The year following the expiration of his lieutenant-governorship, 
1878, found him again in Manitoba. On that occasion he contested with 
Donald A. Smith, the representation of Selkirk in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, but in that trial of strength he sustained defeat by the narrow margin 
of ten votes. Ontario next claimed him and he was elected to fill the 
vacancy in the Ontario Legislature caused by the elevation of Matthew 
Crooks Cameron to a Queen’s Bench judgeship. In the provincial elections 
of the following year he defeated the Honourable Oliver Mowat, in East 
Toronto, by a majority of fifty-seven. This constituency he continued to 
represent till ill health forced his retirement in 1886. He died in Toronto, 
October 28, 1889. 

The actual number of responsible positions filled by Alexander Morris 
must have been equalled by but few Canadians. Aside from his profession, 
in which he occupied no unenviable place, he was Governor of McGill 
College, member—and later chairman—of the Board of Trustees of Queen’s 
College, member of the Assembly of Upper Canada and of the first 
Dominion Parliament, Queen’s Privy Councillor and Cabinet Minister, 
Lieutenant Governor of Manitoba and Governor, ex-officio, of the North- 
west Territories and of Keewatin, Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the 
Northwest, member of the Ontario Legislature, Commissioner for codifying 
the statutes of Ontario, director of the Toronto General Trusts Com- 
pany, the North American Insurance Company, and the Imperial Bank. 
Surely one who in his time played many parts. 

It was in the summer of 1849, at the meeting of the British American 
League in Kingston, when he was but twenty-three years of age, that 
Alexander Morris first actively identified himself with the Confederation 
movement. As is well known, the members of the League were mostly 
young and ardent Conservatives who were already beginning to see the 
expediency of repudiating the somewhat barren policy of Sir Allan MacNab 
and of rallying round the banner of John A. Macdonald, and among 
the one hundred and thirty delegates present at the Kingston meeting 
Morris appears to have been one of the youngest. Dent records him as 
being “busily engaged” in “stirring up” interest in the debate on the 
Federal Union of the British American Provinces, a debate which occupied 
the entire afternoon and evening sessions of Saturday, July 28. Nor can 
his support of the Confederation cause at this time be in any way con- 
nected with his association with Macdonald, for the most ordinary student 
of the movement knows Macdonald as a comparatively late convert to it. 
At twenty-three, Alexander Morris had seen a vision, and from that time 
both voice and pen were directed toward its realization. 

In 1855 appeared his afterwards very well known essay, “Canada 
and her Resources,” which was awarded second prize by the Paris Exhibi- 
tion Committee of Canada, after the committee, unable to come to a deci- 
sion among themselves, had called in the services of Sir Edmund Walker 
Head. Then followed Nova Britannia, a daring picture—in 1858—and no 
less thrilling, of the day when the Pacific should break on Canadian 
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shores. Dent again records that Nova Britannia, read before the Mer- 
cantile Association of Montreal, March 18, 1858, was so well received “as 
to render its publication in pamphlet form almost a necessity,” and that, 
within ten days of the appearance of the first edition not a single copy was 
obtainable. One also notes with interest that this lecture, so strongly 
advocative of a federated “new Britain” in the northern half of America, 
was a full six months earlier than the famous Resolutions upon which the 
reputation of Alexander Galt so soundly rests. 

_ A Nova Britannia comprising the northern half of the American con- 
tinent Morris boldly declared “no fanciful dream of an enthusiast” but a 
vision founded rather on well defined argument. From discussion of “the 
triple cord” which made out of English, Irish and Scottish one great people, 
he passed, in orderly fashion, to detailed consideration of the various sec- 
tions of British America—Nova Scotia, Cape Breton Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, Anticosti and finally to “that great unde- 
veloped North West and Pacific region, including the Red River country, 
the Saskatchewan and Peace River Territories, British Columbia, and 
Vancouver Island.” In every case he showed surprising knowledge, in its 
richness and its exactness, of the origin, topography and development of 
the area in question. One cannot refrain from quoting him in regard to 
that great Middle West over which he was destined in another decade and 
a half to preside in official capacity. “This great country cannot long 
remain unoccupied and if we do not proceed to settle it, the Americans 
will appropriate it as they did Oregon. Without entering upon the ques- 
tion of the alleged vices in the Charter by which that powerful Com- 
pany holds its possessions, and the mode of adjudicating thereon, there 
are certain measures which should be at once adopted. A means of com- 
munication by road and water, for summer and winter use, should be 
opened between Lake Superior and the Red River Settlement 5h, 
and though there is not here opportunity to enter upon the subject at 
length, yet, while not going so far as those who would paint all that ter- 
ritory,—some of it bleak and inhospitable enough—I hesitate not to assert 
there are millions of acres richly arable . . . . Should such a ‘ Para- 
dise of Fertility’ as this remain locked up? Will the gathering of a few 
peltries more or less compensate for the withdrawal of such a region from 
the industry of our race?” 

The closing sentences, nobly eloquent, hold up the mirror to their 
speaker. We quote but in part: “And to those young British Americans 
who are within my hearing I say: Be no loiterers or laggards by the way. 
Here you have a princely heritage before you. Here steady industry and 
unflinching integrity will secure the rise of any man. . . . Be your 
position what it may, your own conduct may dignify and elevate it. You 
live in a country before which lies a brilliant and a dazzling future. Be 
equal to the emergencies of your position, and recollect you will have some 
greater or smaller influence in the shaping of its destinies. Be then true 
to yourselves and you cannot help rising with your country. Cherish and 
promote the spread of national sentiment . . . . and henceforth feel 
you have a country of which any people might well be proud. 

Perhaps scarcely so well known as it deserves is a second lecture, 
“The Hudson’s Bay and Pacific Territories,” delivered also in Montreal in 
1858. In a word its aim was to bring before the public mind the importance 
and the possibilities of those vast regions comprised by the lecture title, 
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and to recommend that steps be taken without delay to incorporate them 
into British America. While Morris made no apologia for his plea, he did 
not fail to realize that such a recommendation would be received with a 
good deal of incredulity by the general public. “Some keen utilitarian or 
some plodding man of business may point the finger of scorn at us and call 
this but the fleeting fantasy of a dreamer. Be it so. Time is a worker of 
miracles, aye, and of sober realities too.” 

At this time Alexander Morris was but thirty-two years of age and 
so still in the flush of early manhood. His words mark him as a clear 
and logical thinker, a true Canadian and an ardent Britisher, able to bring 
to bear at once the exuberance of youth and the wisdom of age upon 
possibly the most momentous problem which has ever agitated the minds 
of Canadian public men. He was an early, and he remained a late 
advocate of Confederation, until he was at last accused of having “Canada 
on the brain.” Back of that phrase lies perhaps both unintentional 
compliment and truism. Patriot statesmen have always had their country 
“on the brain.” Italia or Canada it matters but little which! 

But, while Alexander Morris did yeoman service with his pen in the 
cause of Confederation, it is in another and very special sense that he 
deserves the title “Father of Confederation” despite the fact he was not 
one of those who sat in solemn conference in Quebec in October, 1864. 

The breakdown of party government is commonly recognized as one 
of the most distressing pre-Confederation problems. It may be that of 
all the difficulties pressing for settlement after 1860 it was the one which, 
most of all, made Confederation a matter of sheer practicability. 

Between 1854 and 1858 there were four administrations and deadlock 
appeared well above the political horizon. Between then and the epoch- 
making 1864, ministry followed ministry in quick succession. The game 
of Ins and Outs was fiercely played on both sides. Constructive legislation 
became well-nigh impossible, for party leaders were almost wholly con- 
cerned with following the line of action best calculated to prolong their 
span of life. Departments of government were in a state approaching 
chaos owing to frequent changes of heads and of policies. The fate of an 
administration hung often on the vote of a hidebound or a capricious 
member of the Assembly. D’Arcy McGee recalled that period in his own 
fashion. “Constitutional government had reached its lowest ebb among us 
when it depended on the successful hunt of a messenger or a page after 
a member willingly or unwillingly absent from his seat. Anyone in those 
days might have been the saviour of his country!” 

Finally in 1864—to use once again the timeworn metaphor—the old 
coach came to a dead stop. Its last efforts to ride the ruts was marked 
by a series of dramatic incidents so well known as to require but barest 
mention. The Report of the Select Committee to consider federal union on 
the basis of the Galt Resolutions of 1858 declared that enough unanimity 
existed among its members to warrant discussion of Confederation coming 
up at the next session. The Dorion motion condemning a financial trans- 
action under a former government, when Alexander Galt had been Minister 
of Finance, produced the resignation of the second Taché-Macdonald 
ministry. Deadlock, long on the way, had arrived at last! The morning 
following the defeat of the government, Taché called upon Lord Monck 
and counselled dissolution of the House, but some others of Taché’s 
associates advised delay while an attempt was made toward coalition, and 
to this latter course the Governor General himself was inclined. 
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The events which immediately follow demand that one proceed slowly 
and with care. Upon the resignation of the government, George Brown 
lost little time in discussing the situation with some of his supporters, and 
in urging that the existing crisis presented an opportunity of “settling 
forever” the constitutional difficulty then uppermost. Nor did he address 
himself to his supporters alone. In the choice of those Liberal- 
Conservatives with whom he conferred we believe lies deep significance. 
Those were John Henry Pope, member for Compton, and Alexander 
Morris, member for South Lanark. They, grasping alike the strategy of 
the hour and their own responsibilities in the matter, obtained Brown’s 
permission to convey the import of their conversation with him to 
oi and Galt. Out of that message-bearing came the Great 

oalition. 


Morris’s part in making the arrangements between deep-dyed political 
opponents seems, curiously enough, to have been generally regarded as 
mere incident—or accident. Those who incline to this view of the case 
say “whether with or without Alexander Morris, coalition was bound to 
come.” Yet in this very connection, it is at least interesting to find 
Alexander Mackenzie giving full credit “for value received” in connection 
with the speedy formation of the coalition ministry, to Morris. In his 
“Tnfe and Speeches of the Honourable George Brown,’ Mackenzie says, 
“The first use made of the victory by Mr. Brown as the western leader, 
was to consider how to turn the defeat to account in securing the 
constitutional changes required. He consulted some of his most intimate 
friends and supporters with a view to ascertaining whether they would be 
disposed to abate the ordinary party privileges now in their grasp, in order 
to achieve a more signal triumph in securing such constitutional changes 
as would effectually do justice to Upper Canada. Finding a general 
disposition to adopt this view he next addressed himself to some government 
supporters—notably Mr. Morris of Lanark—suggesting that they press on 
their leaders the wisdom of trying to come to some agreement which could 
be accepted by both East and West.” 

The phraseology is illuminating. We note “he addressed himself to 
some government supporters—notably Mr. Morris) of Lanark.” How 
significant that “he addressed himself”! This then was no chance meeting, 
no casual conversation. The Honourable George Brown chose his man. 
And for what purpose? We quote again. “To press on their leaders the 
wisdom of trying to come to some agreement.” The occasion demanded no 
messenger of the House service but someone in whom the Opposition had 
confidence, someone whose personality and speech alike had influence 
within the confines of his own party, someone “to press on the leaders the 
wisdom of trying to come to some agreement.” Coalition brought Con- 
federation. Coalition became fact because someone stood between to 
bridge the gap, or to complete the circuit. Schoolboy reasoning can do 
the rest. oe 

The debates on Confederation often touch high levels of political 
thinking. Morris’s Confederation speech in the Canadian Assembly was 
delivered February 23, 1865. The imperial note so clearly evident in his 
earlier pamphlets is now dominant. “T support the proposal under con- 
sideration because in my honest and deliberate judgment I believe this 
union is calculated in its practical effects to bind us more closely to 
Britain than any other system . . . - I say the reason this scheme 
has taken the hold it has upon the public men of this province is that they 
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see in it an earnest desire to perpetuate British connection.” Careful 
analysis will show it to be, throughout, a speech whose sound logic and 
finished phrases render it well fit to rank beside the best of those delivered 
in that most prophetic sitting of the House. 7 

During the session—on February 4, 1865—D’Arcy McGee made explicit 
reference to Morris’s services to the Confederation cause. Said Mr. McGee: 
“There is another little book to which I must refer. It is a pamphlet 
which met with extraordinary success, entitled Nova Britannia, by my 
honourable friend the Member for South Lanark; and as he has been one 
of the principal agents in bringing into existence this present government, 
which is now carrying out the idea embodied in his book, I trust he will 
forgive me if I take the opportunity, although he is here present, of read- 
ing a single sentence to show ‘how far he was in advance of, and how true 
to the coming event we are now considering. Says Mr. Morris, ‘ The deal- 
ing with the destinies of a future Britannic Empire, the shaping its 
course, the laying its foundations broad and deep, and the erecting thereon 
a noble superstructure are indeed duties that will nerve the arms and 
give power and enthusiasm to all true patriots. The very magnitude of 
the interests involved will I doubt not, elevate many among us above the 
demands of sectionalism and enable them to evince sufficient compre- 
hension of mind to deal in the spirit of real statesmanship, with issues so 
momentous, and to originate a national line of commercial and general 
policy adapted to the exigencies of our position. There are many such 
excellent passages in the work but the spirit which animates the whole 
will be seen from the extract I have read.” 

It would seem, then, that Alexander Morris occupies his own—and 
no inconspicuous—niche, in the Confederation movement. “Many men,” 
it has been said, “brought gifts to the minting of Confederation,” and 
many are the discriminating summaries which have been made, of those 
gifts. Macdonald laid there his supreme skill as a tactician and manager 
of men; Brown gave his all in a single act of self-abnegation; Galt, first of 
them all brought Confederation within the range of practical politics, and 
quite as important, he won Cartier; Cartier battled down the racial oppo- 
sition of his own people, and then stood on guard to protect their interests; 
Tupper dealt to the cause its first concrete impetus, then bided his time 
and used his sagacity; McGee gave his Celtic fervor and finally his life- 
blood. We attempt to make no case for Morris. He speaks for himself. 
We simply state that as early as 1849 his was “a Voice crying in the 
wilderness.” To those practical, occasion-ridden Fathers who made Con- 
federation fact we are unquestioned debtors. To those less practical men, 
perhaps, the McGees and the Morrises of the movement, do we not owe 
cae type of debt? Ideals must ever be made vocal or “the people 
perish. 

In Alexander Morris’s connection with the West we of the West will 
always find particular interest. In 1870 the Manitoba Act created the 
province of Manitoba as the first westward stretching link in the Con- 
federation chain, and in July, 1872, Morris became its new Chief Justice. 
With the transfer of Rupert’s Land to the British Crown the old judicature 
had passed away, so that a great task, that of establishing British rules 
and precedents for the guidance of the Courts of Law, awaited him. One 
of his earliest duties was to organize the Supreme Court, as provided for 
in the Act of the previous year. His charge to the first Grand Jury, one 
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of singular clearness and precision as to the functions of that body, and 
one which reflects, too, a deep sense of his own responsibilities, would 
amply bear quotation in full. He says,in part, . . . . “It shall be 
my anxious desire to know neither race, creed nor party, but to administer 
the law without fear, favour and partiality . . . . But to secure that 
rapid development ULM and to secure that great influx of popula- 
tion which the natural resources of this great country fit it for, there must 
be confidence that British law and justice will be found in full and entire 
force - . + . I trust that henceforth British subjects in this province 
will remember that free men are freest when they yield a ready obedience 
to the law.” Manitoba’s first Chief Justice was something of a philosopher. 

In December, 1872, an Order in Council appointing him Lieutenant 
Governor of Manitoba and Governor, ex-officio, of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, to succeed the Hon. A. G. Archibald, bestowed new duties and 
honours upon him—duties and honours which Begg states Morris “hesi- 
tated long” in accepting. In truth no man need have envied the repre- 
sentative of the Crown in the middle West in 1872! Mr. Archibald’s term 
of office had been short and particularly trying, and in the newborn prov- 
mee conditions remained dangerous and chaotic in the extreme. Much 
had been done but much was still to do. 

But of all the duties devolving upon the second Lieutenant Governor 
none was more exacting than the conclusion of the Indian treaties. The 
great Company which had long held the land in sway had sedulously dis- 
couraged settlement. Its primary object was trade and well it knew that 
the beaver and the buffalo shunned the haunts of the white man. The 
coming of the Selkirk settlers was in a sense a first, formal recognition of 
both the possibility and the probability of future settlements, while from 
1870 onward there was a steady influx of immigrants who saw in the 
western prairies treasure trove. The task of securing title from the Indians 
for their lands was therefore imperative; this, well begun by Governor 
Archibald, was carried forward by his successor in the completion of 
Treaties Three, Four, Five and Six, in the revision of Treaties One and 
Two, and in the conclusion of an especially difficult treaty with those bands 
of wandering Sioux who had come in from United States. The work of 
the Lieutenant Governor was multiplied many times through the impos- 
sibility of getting together at any one time and place all the Indians con- 
cerned in a particular treaty and the consequent necessity to secure, often, 
some two or three separate adherences. The sheer physical strain of 
covering the thousands of miles involved must have been tremendous. One 
must add to this the excessive demands upon tact, patience and resolution 
which dealing with the Indian mind entailed. To Alexander Morris, aided 
by such able assistants as the Hon. David Laird, Mr. W. J. Christie and 
Mr. Peter McKay and others, must go the credit of securing title to the 
major portion of that vast area extending from the northwest angle of 
the Lake of the Woods to the foothills country—a work fittingly con- 
cluded by Mr. Laird in Treaty Number Seven, after he had become 
Lieutenant Governor of the Northwest Territories. It is a tribute which 
needs no comment that not a single treaty from Number Three to Num- 
ber Seven has ever required revision, while Treaties One and Two were 
revised on a technicality only. | 

But among Governor Morris’s accomplishments none is more signal 
(nor more peculiarly his own) than the bill for the establishment of a 
provincial university, for there is much to incline one to believe that the 
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drafting of An Act to Create a Provincial University was his personal 
work. Neither in 1877, nor since, has the credit for this, one of the highest 
services ever performed for the province of Manitoba, been claimed for any 
other person, nor has any record ever come to light to show that any legal 
firm ever received a fee for such services. “Perhaps,” says Robert Machray, 
“the measure was in part the result of conversations Mr. Morris had with 
the heads of the three incorporated colleges, St. Boniface, St. John’s and 
Manitoba, but none of them had anything to do with its being brought 
before the local Parliament,” The Hon. Joseph Royal in introducing the 
measure into the Legislature did not claim government sponsorship for the 
bill. In fact he gave an exactly opposite impression, intimating that the 
government looked upon the bill as “somewhat premature,” but that this 
step had been ‘‘urged” on them “now for two years past.” The reasonable 
conclusion must be that the “urging” had come from above, that is from 
the Lieutenant Governor. Archbishop Taché, writing to Edmund Morris 
in January, 1893, spoke of “the great service rendered by your father in 
his exertion and success with regard to the establishment of a provincial 
university,’ and in this same connection Robert Machray also wrote 
Edmund Morris, “I believe he was largely responsible for pushing 
it on through his ministers.” There can be no doubt that Alexander 
Morris was thoroughly well fitted to father such a bill. He had 
knowledge of the framework of other universities, having been Governor 
of McGill University and chairman of the Board of Trustees of Queen’s 
College, Kingston. To this experience he added thorough legal knowledge 
rendered effective through the channel of a peculiarly bright. mind. This 
contribution to the cause of higher education in Manitoba was (to quote 
Mr. Machray again) “in every way remarkable, for it may be said without 
hesitation that no other country ever had such an institution provided for 
it so early in its history.” 

Of Morris’s multitudinous duties as representative of the Crown in 
Manitoba one cannot attempt to refer. The position of Lieutenant 
Governor in 1877 must have been very different to that position, say, in 
1927. The Governor then was an executive head with many of the details 
of administration devolving upon him which now devolve upon the Premier. 
The disposition of the Riel-Lepine affair, the early formation of the 
Mounted Police, the conclusion of the Indian treaties, the Presidency of 
the Northwest Council, the drafting of the University bill, the measure 
to preserve the buffalo from extinction, the handling of the smallpox out- 
break among the Keewatin Indians, and the making of suitable arrange- 
ments for the vice-regal visit of the Earl and Countess of Dufferin are but 
some of his better known accomplishments and must obscure—though 
fittingly—the unnumbered smaller matters incident to the administration of 
Die which having covered the full five year period, expired December 
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The next year found him again in Manitoba. The Conservative party 
was in 1878 attempting to sweep the country on the strength of its National 
Policy, and Morris returned to the province to oppose the redoubtable 
Donald A. Smith as a contestant for parliamentary honours in Selkirk. 
That he failed to carry the seat by but ten votes is indirect testimony to 
the strength and influence of both candidates. What more formidable 
opposition to Smith could the great Conservative chief with all his sagacity 
ier “the Party” have sent to Manitoba—had the power to do so rested 
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with him alone—than the former Lieutenant Governor? Who but Donald 
A. Smith himself could have defeated a former representative of the Queen 
in Manitoba, in 1878? 

The last seven years of Alexander Morris’s career as a public servant 
were spent in the Ontario Legislature. In the late autumn of 1878 he was 
elected to fill a vacancy in the local House caused by the appointment of 
Matthew Crooks Cameron to a judgeship in the Queen’s Bench, and in the 
provincial elections of the following year he defeated the Honourable Oliver 
Mowat, lion of Ontario Liberals, in East Toronto, by a majority of fifty- 
seven. In the Ontario Legislative Assembly his position as deputy to 
William Ralph Meredith, Conservative leader, gave Morris both standing 
and influence, and reference to the Journals shows his activity both ‘in 
committee and in debate. He continued to represent East Toronto until 
failing health forced his retirement in 1886. Death claimed him in Toronto 
October 28, 1889. 

The life of Alexander Morris offers still an interesting field for study 
on the part of the student of Canadian history. Viewed from one angle 
it would almost seem that a career which began in outstanding brilliancy 
ends in anti-climax. In other words it is unusual to find one who has been 
Cabinet Minister, Chief Justice and Lieutenant Governor accepting a seat 
in a local legislature. The explanation of this “descending action”—to 
borrow a phrase from the literary critics—now begins to appear. I] health 
alone is said to provide the reason for Morris’ entrance into Ontario politics. 
As a young man his law studies in Kingston were temporarily interrupted 
by loss of health. His retirement from the Dominion Cabinet in 1869 was 
“on the advice of his physician.”” Members of his family give it as their 
opinion—and such opinion must carry great weight—that even at fifty-two 
he felt physical infirmity stealing upon him and deliberately chose the 
less troubled waters of provincial politics. 

Nor ean the suggestion that the relations between Morris and 
Macdonald were strained following the former’s defeat at the polls in 1878 
be fully substantiated. Of their personal relationship in later years one 
may speak with certainty and satisfaction. On February 24, 1887, Morris 
wrote Sir John thus: “I write to congratulate you most heartily on your 
signal victory. It is the crowning of your career and carries me back to 
the days when in old Quebec the lion and the lamb lay down together on 
the citadel, and Confederation was founded. . . . I still believe in a 
Northern British nationality, and I wish as you said to me when we last 
met, that we could put back ten years of our lives. But you will live as 
a power in the future as in the present.” 

Alexander Morris was throughout his life an ardent supporter of the 
church of his choice. He strongly advocated the union of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada with the Presbyterian Church of Canada in connection 
with the Church of Scotland, and although such union was not consummated 
until 1875 his letters to the press on this topic date back to 1858—the year 
of Nova Britannia. He may thus fairly be said to have been something 
of a seer in religion as in politics. For more than a score of years his 
name appears among those present at the meetings of Synod or General 
Assembly. He rendered valuable legal assistance in cases of litigation over 
the ownership of church properties following the Union, notably in that of 
the St. Gabriel Street Church, Montreal. His services, not only in relation 
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to Presbyterianism in Canada, but to Presbyterianism in its relations to 
higher education in Canada, would form material for another theme. 

This, in closing, one may safely hazard. The voice of Alexander 
Morris was heard, alike, pleading in solemn law courts and in stately 
Houses of Parliament, counselling in anxious cabinet caucus, explaining 
and exhorting in lone Indian camp. Nor did that inaudible voice of his 
—his pen—fail to do its part in the cause of Canadian nationality, for 
Morris was no mean writer. Of his wisdom the Indians of Canada reap 
the benefit in perpetuity. With prophetic instinct he provided for a 
provincial university. He “dipt into the Future” to render service to the 
youth of a great new land and he looked into the Past to discover the 
key to that service,—“‘As a man thinketh in his hearth so is he.” In the 
light of such evidence may it not be said that Alexander Morris did a 
good day’s work? We think most men would be content to leave it at 
that. 


EDWARD WINSLOW, JUNIOR: LOYALIST PIONEER IN THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


By CLARENCE W. RIFE 


_ Among the colonial aristocracy of New England prior to the Revolu- 
tion, few came of better lineage or occupied a more honourable place in 
colonial society than the Winslows. The ancestor of the family in 
America, Edward Winslow—a name perpetuated in the families of admir- 
ing descendants—was one of the most highly esteemed Pilgrims of the 
intrepid band of 1620. His disinterested industry for the good of the 
colony, coupled with his many excellent qualities, marked him for public 
honours. Three times he served as governor and in 1655 he was appointed 
by Cromwell as one of a commission to direct operations in the West 
Indies against the Spaniards. Every generation of Winslows from this 
time to the Revolution supplied worthy members for positions of executive, 
military or judicial responsibility. 

At the time when the storm clouds of revolution were beginning to 
gather, shortly to break with intensified fury over New England, Edward 
Winslow, a great-grandson of the above mentioned governor, and his son 
Edward, Jr. were probably the most outstanding members of the house. 
The elder Winslow was a gentleman of finished culture, impressive per- 
sonality and charming affability. His stately mansion in Plymouth was 
opened frequently to the most distinguished members of the colonial 
aristocracy. In loyalist writings of later years, when the habitués of this 
colonial mansion were widely scattered by adverse fortune, one frequently 
hears an echo of former days when “the good old man” proved so generous 
a host. 

The Winslows, father and son, like so many others of the colonial 
aristocracy, were graduates of Harvard. They were royalists of the old 
school; their whole environment, conditioned by descent, education, social 
and official connections, naturally turned them to the side of government. 
Until the momentous year 1775 they held conjointly the offices of Collector 
of the Port of Plymouth, Registrar of Probate, and Clerk of the Court of 
Common Pleas. The storm, which soon broke around them, restricted the 
elder to narrow confinement at his home in Plymouth for seven troubled 
years, and drew his son into the tempest of civil strife. For both it involved 
eventually, banishment, confiscation of property and exile to a cheerless 
wilderness. | ; 

At the outbreak of the Revolution Edward Winslow, Jr., the subject of 
this paper, enjoyed almost as great popularity in circles well disposed to 
government as did his father. He was then in his thirtieth year. Many 
of the younger men of the official class had been his classmates at Harvard. 
Among them there was a community of social and political interests. 
Although the Revolution divided the Winslow social and family group, 
many of the friendships were cemented more firmly by the vicissitudes of 
civil war and exile. The younger Winslow was a brilliant member of his 
circle. In 1770 he delivered the first anniversary address at the Old 
Colony Club, of which he was one of the founders. As a raconteur he was 
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highly esteemed; and as a correspondent, in that age when letter-writing 
was still an art, he was considered by his friends to be without a peer. 
Generous and sympathetic in spirit, cultivated in outlook, without the 
vindictiveness which so many of his loyalist contemporaries exhibited, he 
was an able representative of the better class of loyalist. 

Edward Winslow, Jr. early undertook active measures on behalf of 
the royal cause. He organized the Tory Company of Plymouth which 
preserved order in that community long after other towns of Massachusetts 
were in an uproar.! This activity incurred the vindictive opposition of 
the popular party. The disastrous contest at Lexington beheld him acting 
as a guide to Lord Percy in advancing to the relief of the hard pressed 
regulars, His conduct on that memorable occasion evidently did him 
much credit as Lord Percy commented upon it favourably.2 Coming to 
the attention of General Gage, he was appointed Collector of the Port of 
Boston and Registrar of Probate for Suffolk County. The evacuation of 
the city by the British in 1776 necessitated the withdrawal of about fifteen 
hundred loyalists, especially those who had given active support to the 
royal cause. Winslow, with a multitude of others, took temporary refuge 
in Halifax. Departure from the scenes of youth, perhaps never to return, 
was poignantly felt by the young loyalist. 

When General Howe’s reinforcements were assembling at Staten Island 
in July, 1776, for a descent on New York, Winslow was appointed to be 
“ Muster-Master-General to the Provincial Troops taken into His Majesty’s 
pay within the Colonies lying on the Atlantic Ocean from Nova Scotia 
to West Florida inclusive.” For the young enterprising loyalist, the 
appointment was a challenge to his best services. At that time there was 
only one loyalist corps in His Majesty’s service, apart from the ones at 
Halifax. In spite of the skepticism of the British command of the value of 
colonial troops, the number of corps increased so that deputy muster- 
masters had to be appointed. These rendered frequent reports to Winslow. 
All provincial corps were required to be mustered six times a year. Win- 
slow mustered in person all the troops within reach of his headquarters, 
and not infrequently rode a distance of two hundred and sixty miles in 
the ordinary round of duties. ; 

The destitution of worthy loyalists who had sacrificed their all for 
what they regarded as the nobler cause always excited the commisseration 
of Edward Winslow. ‘“ When I cast an eye on some venerable figures,” he 
writes, ‘and consider their services, and their sufferings, and I know that 
they are unnoticed and forgotten, by Heaven I feel a noble indignation.” 
His parents and sisters had remained at the old home in Plymouth when 
many of the loyalists withdrew, hoping that a happy change of fortune 
might restore the old régime. The lot of the family, formerly “habituated 
to affluence,” was not an enviable one, But for remittances from Edward 
Winslow’s scanty allowance as Muster-Master-General, the old gentle- 
man would have been forced to sell his stately residence. He was sub- 
ject to many of the indignities devised especially for loyalists, and his 
sixty odd years and former respected position seem not to have saved him 
from extreme treatment. Edward Winslow, Jr., in a communication from 
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his cousin, is informed that his “father has been called upon to turn out 
as a common soldier, hire a man in his room, or go to gaol.” In 1781, the 
elder Winslow with his wife and daughters escaped to the friendly shelter 
of the great loyalist stronghold, New York. A friend, into whose heart 
the bitterness of exile had entered years before, rejoices that “ that good 
man is at last free from the brutish insults of an ignorant set of DJs 
where he last resided.”5 In the light of such venomous remarks one can 
visualize the rigorous treatment which almost certainly would have been 
accorded to the “Sons of Liberty” if the loyalists had been permitted to 
return victorious. 

The ill considered attitude of patronizing condescension on the part 
of English statesmen and generals toward the colonial troops was not 
calculated to attract loyalist volunteers to the King’s standard. Early in 
the struggle, eager requests to serve were rejected with scant courtesy. The 
lessons of the French Wars, in which the value of colonials had been ably 
demonstrated, seem to have been lost along with the rather effective 
generalship of the Pitt régime. Furthermore, the indignities heaped upon 
the loyalist population by the regular troops alienated great numbers whose 
active assistance otherwise would have been enlisted in the royal cause. 

Edward Winslow, Jr. and several fellow loyalists of distinction long 
cherished a desire to be commissioned to enlist loyalist battalions, but the 
general distrust of colonials, and the tendency to give priority to regular 
officers proved an insuperable obstacle. ‘‘ I would not detract one iota from 
the respect due to veterans,” writes Winslow in 1781 to his friend John 
Wentworth, late governor of New Hampshire, “but, in Heaven’s name, 
when a state is in danger should men of capability, liberal education and 
extensive knowledge remain unemployed until all the serjeants of the 
[regular] army are provided for?’® He resented the predominance of 
English officers in the colonial corps, especially when some of them did not 
represent the best British traditions. “Coxcombs—Fools—and Black- 
guards,” he exclaims in a letter to Major Barry, “have been provided as 
officers in the Provincial Line. The soldiers, unaccustomed to severity, 
have been made miserable and unhappy. I really am no advocate for 
indulgencies to soldiers; but I cannot think it below the dignity of an 
officer who wishes well to the service in general to consult the disposition 
of his men.”? To Governor Wentworth, Winslow does not hesitate to 
affirm “that the British have gained near as much from their observations 
of the Provincial and American Troops as the latter have acquired from 
them.” Toward the close of the war the value of the loyalist troops was 
better understood by the command. If the fifty loyalist corps which were 
raised eventually had been organized quite early in the struggle, ably 
officered and tolerably well treated, the outcome of some of the campaigns 
might easily have been different. 

In 1779 Winslow saw some active service. The Loyal Associated 
Refugees, composed of various loyalist corps in Rhode Island, were placed 
under his command and he was given the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This 
body was employed in desultory operations along the coast, but it does not 
appear that it was heavily engaged while Winslow was in command. | 

When the Revolutionary War drew to a close, the failure of British 
arms was clearly apparent. Hopeless indeed was the future of the 
loyalists. For nearly eight years they had followed the varying fortunes 
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ar. sometimes elated at the prospect of victory, more frequently 
eee ated at, mismanagement and failure. Although admitting that the 
system of colonial government required readjustment, they had opposed 
violent means of effecting it. As a consequence, they had been driven from 
comfortable homes to cheerless exile. The realization of defeat was bitter. 
Of all kinds of warfare, civil war engenders the most relentless animosities. 
In the face of confiscation acts and charges of treason, there was no other 
course open for many unhappy loyalists but final exile. 

Winslow was a man of action. As an officer of the Provincials he 
had proved his worth; and when the exodus of loyalists from New York 
drew near, he was assigned new responsibilities. Nova Scotia, with its 
sparse population and vast unoccupied area, was the goal of many. Men 
of the loyalist corps applied for blocks of land where they might settle 
with their families and keep up a semblance of the old organizations. To 
explore and lay out tracts of land for the Provincials was the task alloted 
by Sir Guy Carleton to Winslow and two other officers, Colonel Isaac 
Allen, and Colonel Stephen DeLancey. Carleton’s parting instructions are 
of interest: “You are to provide an asylum for your distressed countrymen. 
Your task is arduous; execute it as men of honour. The season for fighting 
is over, bury your animosities and persecute no man. Your ship is ready 
and God bless you.”8 The appointment was a turning point in Winslow’s 
career: the old ties were severed; pioneer experiences were ahead. 

In April, 1783, Winslow with his wife and small family sailed for 
Nova Scotia. At Annapolis where hundreds of loyalists were already 
living, he established a temporary home on a rented farm. Although 
supplies were short and living conditions were rather primitive, he was 
able by July to leave his family in tolerably comfortable circumstances. 

Crossing to the northwest shore of the Bay of Fundy, Winslow joined 
his two colleagues and commenced official operations. On the river St. 
John, where the population had been sparse before the Revolution, new 
settlements had sprung up and the encampments of loyalists were already 
in evidence. Pioneer conditions prevailed: the towns were overcrowded; 
building operations were progressing hurriedly; artisans were constructing 
rough boats for use on the river; and an axe brigade of the King’s 
American Dragoons, under command of Major Murray, was opening roads 
through the forest. The distance of the new settlements from the admin- 
istrative centre, Halifax, made effective control difficult. Moreover the 
Governor, John Parr, had never visited, and was not favourably disposed 
to the St. John valley. The agents, previously sent to superintend settle- 
ment among the advance guard of loyalists, had proved incompetent. 
Thousands of refugees had been allowed to congregate without certain 
information of the lands which they were to occupy. “They are at present 
crowded into one spot without covering,” writes Winslow, “and totally 
ignorant where they are eventually to settle, altho’ two townships 
containing near three hundred thousand acres of the best land on the 
River St. John’s has been long ago escheated at their application.”10 
Winslow and his fellow agents were soon busily engaged, inspecting new 
townships, hastening the allocation of lands, and making tours of inspection 
with a view to later development. A trip of one hundred and twenty miles 
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up the St. John Winslow considered the most agreeable tour he had ever 
experienced. As agent for the Provincials, he was a man of consequence 
in the new settlement. No one, he thought, ventured to appeal to head- 
quarters without his recommendation. As a result of his businesslike 
arrangements, many trying difficulties were overcome and many a friend 
among the Provincials had reason to thank him. 

The problem of a livelihood in pioneer communities is always serious. 
At times Winslow was in despair. His work as agent brought small 
financial returns, and the duties could not last long. But loyalist friends 
at New York were not unmindful and they succeeded in having him 
appointed Military Secretary to General Fox, 11 the new commander of the 
forces in Nova Scotia and a brother of the distinguished Whig statesman. 
Winslow was overjoyed. On August 1, 1783, he arrived at Halifax, a town 
bustling with unusual energy owing to the constant arrival and departure 
of troops and refugees. To inspect the chief settlements within his 
jurisdiction was General Fox’s first care. The possibilities of the St, John 
River district impressed him favourably and confirmed Winslow’s good 
opinion of that country. Between general and secretary a close friendship 
soon developed. During the day the general was the formal man of 
affairs; in the evening, the agreeable companion. But Fox’s term of office 
was short. Early in 1784 he returned to England, much to Winslow’s 
regret, and was succeeded in Nova Scotia by Major General Campbell. 

The evacuation of New York by the British, necessitated the with- 
drawal of all prominent loyalists. The elder Winslow, since his flight from 
Plymouth, had lived with his family in the suburbs. The previous con- 
fiscation of his property and the prospect of persecution at the hands of 
his republican enemies precluded a return to his old home. His son pro- 
posed that he go to England; but fearing so long a voyage, he sought 
refuge in Halifax. There a house was obtained for the family opposite 
the Parade Ground. In spite of limited finances and restricted quarters, 
the Winslow residence displayed at times the hospitality of the old colonial 
days. We read of General Fox and sixteen other friends being entertained 
at dinner, and of loyalist officers as constant visitors. ‘‘ The old folks are 
delighted with Halifax,” writes Edward Winslow; “they receive every 
civility and attention.” Better times had indeed come but the venerable 
loyalist was not long to enjoy them. In June, 1784, he passed away 
suddenly at the age of seventy-one. ‘He died as he lived,” ran his 
epitaph, “beloved by his friends and’ respected by his enemies.” 

Scenes of privation and hardship are always observable in pioneer 
communities. Even Halifax, the capital of the province, was thronged at 
times with multitudes for whom adequate preparation had not been made. 
In a voluminous communication to his wife at Annapolis, Winslow describes 
the wretchedness and destitution of the poorer immigrants. “ This is what 
we call a board day,” he writes, “& the yard in front of my House has 
been crowded since eight o’clock with the most miserable objects that ever 
were beheld. As if there was not a sufficiency of such distressed objects 
already in this country the good people of England have collected a whole 
ship load of all kinds of vagrants from the streets of London, and sent 
them out to Nova Scotia. Great numbers died on the passage of various 
disorders—the miserable remnant are landed here and have now no cover 
but tents. Such as are able to crawl are begging for a proportion of 
provisions at my door . . . . . ‘As soon as we get rid of such a sett 
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as these, another little multitude appears of old crippled Refugees, men 
and women who have seen better days. Some of ’em tell me they formerly 
knew me, they have no other friend to depend upon and they solicit in 
language so emphatical and pathetic, that ‘tis impossible for any man 
whose heart is not callous to every tender feeling, to refuse their requests. 
PA too yrs I am illy calculated for such services,’ continues Winslow, 
“These applications make an impression on my mind which is vastly dis- 
agreeable. I cannot forget them. It is not possible to relieve all their 
distresses. I long to retreat from such scenes. My views are humble, I 
ask no more than a competency to support myself, my wife, and children 
decently and to live and enjoy them Î care not where.”12 Alas for poor 
Winslow; his disinterested efforts for the good of others were to remain 
unrewarded for many years. In fact he never attained the competence 
which he desired so ardently. 

The influx of multitudes of loyalists into Nova Scotia naturally taxed 
to the utmost the administrative system. By the summer of 1784 the 
population of the province had trebled, the loyalist settlers numbering 
nearly thirty thousand.13 The number of immigrants was so greatly in 
excess of Governor Parr’s expectations that arrangements for their recep- 
tion were wholly inadequate. From May until December, 1783, the 
refugees kept arriving at the St. John River. At the end of the year the 
population of Parrtown and Carleton was estimated at five thousand. 
Other districts on the same side of the Bay of Fundy had received as 
many more. Delay in the survey and allocation of lands, inequality in 
the area of lots in the towns, and inadequate supplies of food and building 
materials, caused general distrust of Governor Parr and the administration 
at Halifax. 

The antagonism between Whigs and Tories which had risen to such a 
fury in the colonies during the late war had some echoes in Nova Scotia. 
Prior to the arrival of the loyalists the province had been largely under 
the control of the settlers who had come from New England after the 
Seven Years War. Between these people and their friends in the older 
colonies very close relations still existed. During the late war the 
republican sentiments of some of the Nova Scotians were openly expressed. 
Most of the public offices were held by this class, and the legislature was 
largcly under their control. It was not surprising, therefore, that the 
arrival of an overwhelming number of aggressive loyalists should be 
regarded by them with concern. Governor Parr, like many other colonial 
governors of the period, found himself more or less dependent for advice 
upon those who were entrenched in high official position. This reliance 
upon the old inhabitants brought him into disfavour with the newcomers. 
The loyalists soon showed their contempt of those whom they regarded 
as a republican bureaucracy. “All the great people of Halifax, men and 
women,” writes Winslow to his wife in September, 1784, “ have been and 
are still flocking to the states to visit their rebel brethren, and I dare say 
their congratulations and embraces are very cordial.” Representation in 
the Assembly was now sought by the loyalists of the new settlements. 
Governor Parr admitted the justice of their plea, but pointed out certain 
eee restrictions which could only be removed by the home govern- 
ment. 
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But the loyalists would go further. They advocated the creation of 
a new province north of the Bay of Fundy. The great distance from 
Halifax, the administrative centre, the general dislike of the officials there, 
and the phenomenal growth of the settlements on the St. John—all com- 
bined to strengthen their demand. The idea may have originated with 
Edward Winslow at the time of his first visit to the St. John, in July, 1783. 
To his friend Chipman he wrote: “Think what multitudes have and will 
come here, and then judge whether it must not from the nature of things 
immediately become a separate government, and if it does ”—thinking no 
doubt of the loyalist aristocracy who would be in control— it shall be the 
most Gentlemanlike one on earth”.14 The pitiable condition of the loyalist 
corps at the St. John seemed to him an additional reason for separation. 

From this time forward, he used his utmost endeavour to effect the 
‘desired change by correspondence with influential loyalists in England. 
General Fox entertained the same views as his military secretary and 
gave the project his active support. On his return to England in January, 
1784, he took up the matter in official quarters with enthusiasm. Extracts 
from Winslow’s letters to Chipman were shown to Lord Sydney, one of 
the secretaries of state, and to others in high places. These seem to have 
had considerable influence.15 

The erection of part of Nova Scotia into a new province was a sub- 
ject of keen interest to the loyalist refugees in London. If the project 
succeeded, General Fox, who had influential connections in London, was 
likely to be appointed governor. Prominent loyalists would find places 
in the administration. Ward Chipman hoped for the appointment of 
attorney-general. Winslow, chief propagandist in Halifax, expected through 
Fox’s influence the place of provincial secretary. But changes in the 
British ministry, caused countless delays. Rumours of impending action 
were eagerly received by the loyalists in Nova Scotia. In March, 1784, 
the Reverend Charles Mongan, then in London, reported to Winslow that 
Governor Parr was likely to be recalled; and that the “Council & Assem- 
bly . . . . [were] to be thoroughly purged and the outcasts [were] 
to be succeeded by honest Loyalists.”16 Within that coterie of interested 
refugees the wish doubtless was father of the thought. 

The rigours of a severe winter had increased the discontent of the 
loyalists in Nova Scotia. The situation as Winslow saw it, is graphically 
described in a letter to his friend Chipman: ‘Not a packet arrived,” he 
writes ruefully in May, 1784, “a General without Commission or Instruc- 
tions—37,000 people crying for provisions—Magazines empty—& no pro- 
visions at Market. That’s the situation of the Country at present. Add 
to this a Governor without abilities—a Council of Republicans—com- 
bating within every weapon in their reach the whole corps of Loyalists, & 
embarrassing them by every possible impediment. This is a pretty picture, 
but alas it is a true one.”17 In July, John Wentworth, whose judgment 
is hardly open to question, wrote from Halifax: “As to public business 
here—I fear it progresses from bad to worse. Every succeeding day, fur- 
nishes new cause of astonishment to me—of complaint and resentment to 
others. I cordially wish the arrangement for St. Johns was effected.”18 
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In the more remote settlements authority was breaking down. “If an 
immediate government is not established at St. Johns,” wrote Major Bar- 
clay to Winslow in April, 1784, “every species of disorder and confusion 
will ensue. The Justices, unexceptionable as their Characters are, do not 
command sufficient respect; and superior Courts are so remote, they laugh 
at the Idea of a citation from them.”19 In order to investigate the unequal 
distribution of land grants, Chief Justice Finucane of Nova Scotia had 
been deptted by Governor Parr to go to the St. John district. His actions 
seem to have alienated the goodwill of the more prominent loyalists. The 
bureaucrats at Halifax meanwhile were becoming alarmed. In order to 
checkmate the loyalist agitation for the division of the province, a delegate 
was commissioned by the Governor and Council to proceed to England. 
But it was too late: the decision was made before his arrival. Great was 
the joy of the loyalists of the St. John district at the prospect of escaping 
from the jurisdiction of “the Nabobs of Nova Scotia,” who—to quote from 
one of Winslow’s letters—had “affected to ridicule the idea of a separate 
government as absurd and romantic.” 

The new loyalist province of New Brunswick comprised all that part 
of Nova Scotia northwest of the isthmus. Much to Winslow’s disappoint- 
ment, General Fox refused the governorship, not wishing to serve under 
any other governor-general than Sir Guy Carleton. Eventually Colonel 
Thomas Cerleton, a younger brother of Sir Guy, was appointed. From 
the prominent loyalists in England were selected most of the administra- 
tion. George Duncan Ludlow, a former Judge of the Supreme Court in 
New York, became chief justice; Sampson S. Blowers was made attorney- 
general, but was soon succeeded by Jonathan Bliss. To Ward Chipman 
went the office of solicitor-general to which there was attached only a 
trivial income. The position of provincial secretary, so eagerly desired by 
Edward Winslow, was given to the Reverend Jonathan Odell who was 
formerly secretary to Sir Guy Carleton. Had General Fox accepted the 
governorship, Odell’s office almost certainly would have gone to Winslow,?°® 
who had to be content with the unimportant position of surrogate-general 
and with a seat in the Council. On November 21st, 1784, Governor 
Carleton arrived at Parrtown, the largest settlement, which was incor- 
porated next year as St. John. His reception was hearty although an 
echo of the old discord was heard. In an address of welcome the inhabi- 
tants referred to themselves as “‘a number of oppressed and insulted loyal- 
ists.”21 The royal commission?2 was duly read, the governor took the 
oaths of office and the Council held its first meeting. Thus began officially 
a new loyalist government which connected Nova Scotia with the more 
recently acquired French province on the St. Lawrence, thereby strengthen- 
ing British influence and providing a solid obstruction to American 
encroachment. 

The principal administrative officials of New Brunswick were Tories 
of the old school. Consequently all tendencies toward democracy were 
discouraged, and the advocates were stigmatized as republicans. The 
Governor and Council deliberated behind closed doors. A journal of their 
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proceedings was not published in fact until 1830. In order that the pre- 
rogative powers might meanwhile be strengthened, the Assembly was not 
summoned for a year. The Governor, Thomas Carleton, considered “that 
the American Spirit of innovation should not be nursed among the Loyal 
Refugees by the introduction of Acts of the Legislature” in cases where 
the Crown could effect the necessary measures. “These several steps,” 
writes the Governor to Lord Sydney, “have been taken with the unanimous 
advice of the Council; . . . they must, if properly supported, be 
immediately productive of a firm and orderly Government.”23 In Novem- 
ber, 1785, the first provincial election was held. Excitement ran high. As 
lands had not yet been allocated to many worthy immigrants the Governor 
ventured to give the franchise temporarily to all men over twenty-one, a 
concession which later brought a sharp rebuke from the Colonial Secre- 
tary. In St. John there were two political factions based chiefly on class 
distinctions. The democratic candidates secured a majority; but as the 
sheriff somewhat arbitrarily disallowed many of their votes at the scrutiny, 
the aristocratic candidates were declared elected. For the aristocrats, 
however, this and similar questionable triumphs in other constituencies 
proved to be a Pyrrhic victory as it prejudiced the democratic element 
against the new administration. The second legislature, elected in 1793, 
witnessed the beginning of a controversial period which later resulted in 
deadlock. Certainly the American Revolution had produced no marked 
change in the methods of colonial administration. 

Winslow’s failure to secure the office of provincial secretary of New 
Brunswick was to him a keen disappointment. To support two families 
on his half-pay allowance and small salary as military secretary was diffi- 
cult. Hope of securing a position of consequence, however, was not gone. 
Sir Brook Watson, writing from London, assured him that Governor 
Thomas Carleton and Mr. Odell would be transferred shortly to Canada 
and that he would be appointed secretary of New Brunswick. In the 
spring of 1785 a financial difficulty confronted him. The Secretary of 
State announced that, while receiving a salary as military secretary, he 
could not also draw half-pay. He decided consequently to resign the 
secretaryship and remove from Halifax to New Brunswick. 

His new home was established at Kingswood, a short distance from 
Fredericton, the new capital. Here he had secured a grant of land. All 
the difficulties of pioneer life confronted him; but vigorous efforts soon 
made his new residence, “ Kingsclear,” the centre of fairly extensive farm- 
ing operations. Winslow’s eager expectations of securing the provincial 
secretaryship with its handsome salary were doomed to disappointment. 
As surrogate-general of the province he had seven deputies under him, but 
the remuneration was trivial. During the early years the office only pro- 
duced twenty pounds per annum. In his case, however, a scanty income put 
few limitations upon his general service to the community. When an 
Inferior Court of Common Pleas was established in York County, he was 
appointed presiding magistrate. Most of the inhabitants of the district 
were soldiers of the disbanded regiments, a class sometimes difficult to 
control. Winslow’s good judgment and unfailing tact, supported by his 
former experience as Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas at Plymouth, 
enabled him to discharge his judicial duties with credit. The absence of 
legal advisers, however, was regretted. In May, 1786, he wrote to his 
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friend Chipman: “I have serious thoughts of soliciting the Governor that 
a crown lawyer should be requested to attend. There literally is not a 
man of Law in the County, and there is a variety of business to be per- 
formed.”24 Winslow was an energetic member of the Legislative Council. 
His acquaintance with the country and its inhabitants caused much of 
the distribution of crown lands to be assigned to him. Between the two 
houses of the legislature disputes were frequent, and, as was to be expected, 
he was a firm supporter of the prerogatives of the crown.?° 

The quiet tenor of life in pioneer communities provides little scope 
for genius. Winslow and his friend Chipman, seldom free from financial 
embarrassments, frequently deplored the narrow restrictions of life in the 
new province. But in 1796 came a challenge to action which infused new 
life into both. The arena suddenly became international. Doubts having 
arisen as to the identity of the River St. Croix mentioned in the Treaty 
of Paris of 1783, a Boundary Commission was appointed. Thomas Barclay 
of Nova Scotia represented Great Britain; Daniel Howell, the United 
States. These selected, as a third member, Judge Egbert Benson of the 
Supreme Court of New York. Ward Chipman, Solicitor-General of New 
Brunswick, acted as counsel for the Crown. To Winslow’s unbounded joy, 
the appointment of secretary went to him. The proceedings lasted for two 
years, sittings of the Commission being held at Halifax, St. Andrew’s and 
Boston. A decision not unfavourable to British interests, was finally 
reached. Winslow was indefatigable in his secretarial duties. In later 
years he reflected with pleasure that the work was executed to the entire 
satisfaction of both the American and the British Commissioners. For his 
services he was paid at the rate of five hundred pounds per annum, a salary 
none too remunerative considering the heavy expenses.26 

As Military Secretary to Governor Thomas Carleton, Winslow was 
able to do a service both for the Governor and the province. The Governor 
contemplated a trip to England. Winslow pointed out the necessity of 
being amply provided with statistics of the economic development of New 
Brunswick and with full information of the important executive acts since 
the province was erected. The suggestion was welcomed, and Winslow 
was commissioned to compile a suitable statement. With the assistance 
of his deputies and others a very complete record was made which proved 
of great service to the Governor while in England.27 In earlier years 
Winslow had written a sketch descriptive of the province of Nova Scotia 
which had been of service to intending immigrants.28 

In 1804 occurred an incident which caused Winslow grave anxiety, 
intensified by the certainty that he was in no way culpable. Eighteen 
years before he had been requested by Major-General Campbell to become 
Paymaster of Contingencies in order “to assist in correcting the abuse 
in the military expenditures at the posts on the River St. John.” With 
characteristic efficiency, Winslow instituted a Board of Accounts and car- 
ried out the General’s intentions. Complete vouchers and records of all 
transactions were forwarded to Halifax where they were approved by the 
Board. The records should then have been sent to England whither 
Winslow was assured repeatedly they had gone. Through clerical laxity 
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only a few abstracts went forward. Great was Winslow’s surprise, after 
so many years had elapsed, to receive letters of complaint from the 
Auditor’s Office in London, followed by a peremptory “precept” which 
was served upon him by the attorney-general of New Brunswick. Although 
Winslow’s health was poor, he found a trip to England necessary. At 
Halifax he discovered all the missing records. There his old enemy the 
gout assailed him, and the attack was renewed with great intensity in 
England. His position was soon vindicated. “ Already I have completely 
removed every imputation which can possibly arise from a mistaken and 
ee prosecution ” he wrote to his anxious sons on New Years, 

The rush of life in the great metropolis, although somewhat subdued 
by the terrible struggle with Napoleon, was in marked contrast with the 
uneventful tenor of the pioneer settlements. Winslow renewed old friend- 
ships.$0 Sir Brook Watson gave him “ unequivocal proofs of his kind- 
ness.” William Franklin, formerly Governor of New Jersey, invited him to 
be a member of his party on a trip to Windsor Castle. From Sir William 
Pepperell he “ received every possible attention and civility.” Lieutenant- 
Governor Thomas Carleton, then resident in England, cordially invited him 
to pay him a visit at Bath. The Duke of Northumberland, formerly Lord 
Percy, under whom he had commenced his military career at Lexington, 
showed him marked attention. Lord Sheffield, with whom he had business 
relations, took a kindly interest in him, and held out some hope of official 
preferment. “Many other friends,” wrote Winslow, “welcomed me to their 
hospitable tables; and a crowd of military acquaintances . . . whisked 
me into a circle of jollity and dissipation that ’twas impossible for me to 
get out of.” The trip to England gave the needy loyalist a chance to 
seek a position of emolument in some part of the British dominions. But 
openings were few. ‘Seeking for employment without any specific object 
in view is a forlorn undertaking,” he writes, “ and, crippled as I am, it 
is impossible for me to accept an active situation.” As an indemnity 
for expenses incurred through no fault of his own, the Crown allowed him 
a warrant of one hundred and fifty pounds. This was hardly adeauate, 
as his departure was delayed considerably by “ the most violent and spite- 
ful fit of the gout”’ he had ever experienced. In the summer of 1806 he 
reached New Brunswick after an absence of nearly two years. His finan- 
cial condition was now so precarious as to threaten the loss of his 
property.?1 

But better times were at hand. In the year of Winslow’s return a 
vacancy occurred on the Supreme Court Bench of New Brunswick. There 
was the usual speculation as to who would succeed. To the surprise of 
Bench and Bar, Edward Winslow received the judicial post. The manner 
of his appointment illustrated the prevailing methods of distributing 
patronage. The influence of Lord Sheffield and the Duke of Northumber- 
land was directly responsible for this belated recognition of the old 
loyalist’s services.2 The appointment of Winslow, however, was not in 
conformity with the recommendations of the two highest officials of the 
province. Lieutenant-Governor Thomas Carleton paid a tribute to Win- 
slow’s general ability, but pointed out, not without reason, that he had 
never been called to the Bar and that talents would not atone for lack 
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of legal knowledge. He was aware “that many persons had seats on the 
Benches of the Supreme Courts both in Nova Scotia & Canada who had 
not been regularly bred to the profession, but the credit of these Courts 
suffered in consequence.”23 Gabriel G. Ludlow, the President of the Coun- 
cil in the absence of the Governor, favoured Jonathan Bliss, the attorney- 
general, for the vacancy; but had reason to think that neither Bliss nor 
Ward Chipman, the solicitor-general, would take the seat with a salary 
limited to three hundred pounds. The Gentlemen of the Bar in New 
Brunswick, including Chipman, naturally resented the appointment of one 
who was not of their number, but otherwise there was general satisfaction. 
The incident in no way affected the old friendship between Edward Win- 
slow and Ward Chipman; and when judicial duties took Winslow to St. 
John, he was a welcome visitor at the Chipman residence. In 1809 Messrs. 
Bliss and Chipman were both elevated to the Supreme Court. 

For a short time Judge Winslow administered the government of New 
Brunswick. The absence of Governor Carleton from the province after 
1803 left the administration in the hands of the senior member of the 
Council who took the title of President and Commander-in-Chief. The 
death of President Ludlow in 1808 caused Winslow, the next in seniority, 
to succeed. Although his term of office was confined to a single quarter, 
he displayed his customary zeal and effected a number of important 
changes. Fear of American aggression had caused the former President 
to keep a thousand of the militia in constant training. Winslow expected 
no trouble with the United States at that time, and sent the men back to 
their farms.34 In anticipation of a possible outbreak, however, the home 
government decided that the senior military commander should be 
head of the administration. War came eventually, but fortunately the 
New Brunswick frontier was immune from invasion. 

The career of this eminent loyalist came to an end in May, 1815, at 
the age of seventy, when an apoplectic fit proved fatal. For years he had 
been subject to the most distressing attacks of gout, so that toward the 
last he could with difficulty attend to his judicial duties. His death was 
widely regretted. Probably no one had a greater share in the formation 
and early development of the loyalist province than Edward Winslow; 
and in the long list of loyalists who suffered exile because of devotion to 
what they considered the worthier cause his name deserves to occupy a 
prominent place. 
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SOME HISTORIC AND PREHISTORIC SITES 
OF CANADA 


BY 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL Parks BRANCH 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


_ Comparatively young though it is, Canada has a rich background of 
history, not only thrilling with stories of adventure and romance, but 
marked by many events of lasting significance because of the part they 
played in influencing the future of the nation. 

During the past few years a consciousness of this fact has taken deep 
root among Canadians, many of whom are awakening to a new realization 
of the worth-while legacy which has been bequeathed to them from the 
past. As a result a desire has expressed itself in all parts of the Dominion 
that those places, events and relics which played a notable part in this 
country’s destiny should be preserved or marked in some suitable manner. 

Acting in sympathy with this thought the Federal Government, in 
1919, appointed the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada to 
act in an advisory capacity with respect to this work, and already very 
favourable progress has been made in connection with the acquisition, 
preservation and marking of these national shrines. (See previous reports 
of the Canadian Historical Association.) 

A summary of last year’s operations is enumerated hereunder: 


SITES MARKED 


Louisbourg, Cape Breton. 

A rubble-stone cairn, to which is affixed a bronze tablet, was placed on a small 
plot of land near the original west gate of the fortress, to mark the site of Dauphin’s 
Bastion, which was constructed by the French in 1738 and demolished after the capture 
of the place by the British in 1758. 


Sydney, N.S., (Joseph Wallet des Barres). 

A tablet was placed on the front wall of the Post Office building, facing Dorchester 
Street, to commemorate the public services of Joseph Wallet des Barres, a distinguished 
military engineer who served in the mid-eighteenth century wars in America. He was 
the first Lieutenant Governor of Cape Breton, 1784-87, and the founder of Sydney. 


Battle of the Shannon and Chesapeake, Halifax, N.S. 

A cut stone granite monument, to which is affixed a bronze tablet, was erected 
on the Admiralty House grounds at Halifax to commemorate the naval engagement 
which took place on Ist June, 1813, off Boston harbour between HMS. Shannon and 
the US. frigate Chesapeake. The unveiling was carried out on October 15, 1927, 
with appropriate ceremonies. 


Yorkshire Settlement, Chignecto. j 

A cut-stone memorial, with a bronze tablet affixed thereto, was constructed on 
the grounds of Fort Beausejour Historic Park to commemorate the advent of the 
great settlement from Yorkshire, England, between 1772 and 1776. During the 
American Revolutionary War the loyal support of these settlers helped to quell the 
Eddy Rebellion, and their descendants have since been prominent in the develop- 


ment of the country. 
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Tonge’s Island (Ile de la Valliére), N.B. 

A granite monument of special design, to which is affixed a bronze tablet, was 
erected in Fort Beausejour Park to mark the site of Ile de la Valliére, once capital 
of Acadia, situated between Fort Beausejour and Fort Lawrence. The island was 
granted to Michel de Neuf de la Vallière in 1676, and from there he acted as 
Commandant and Governor under Count Frontenac, 1678-84. 


Fredericton, N.B., (Sir Howard Douglas). 


A tablet was erected in the rotunda of the Legislative building at Fredericton 
to commemorate the public services of Sir Howard Douglas who was Lieutenant 
Governor of New Brunswick from 1823 until 1831. In the serious boundary dispute of 
1826 he boldly upheld the rights of the Province, arresting the leader of armed 
filibusters who had crossed the Maine border and taken possession of a New Brunswick 
village. He was a distinguished soldier, military author and inventor. The memorial 
was unveiled with fitting ceremonies on February 23, 1928, after the opening of the 
New Brunswick legislature. 


Fort Ste. Therese, near St. Johns, P.Q. 

A large boulder, to which is affixed a tablet, was placed on the Bunker United 
Empire Loyalist plot to mark the site of Fort Ste. Therese, built in 1665 on the point 
southeast beyond the canal, by M. de la Salieres for defence against the Iroquois. The 
Fort was the starting point of the Expedition of 1666, and remained in existence until 
June, 1760 when it was burned by Major Robert Rogers. The unveiling was carried 
out on August 21, 1927, with suitable ceremonies arranged for by those locally inter- 
ested. 


Battle of the Cedars, Cedars, P.Q. 

A cairn and tablet were erected on a small plot of land, donated by M. Adolphe 
Tessier, to commemorate the events associated with the engagement of May 19-21, 
1776, between the Canadian troops and a band of American invaders, resulting in the 
defeat of the latter. The unveiling of the memorial was carried out on July 20, 1927, 
with appropriate ceremonies. 


Madeleine de Verchéres, Verchéres, P.Q. 


A bronze tablet was affixed to the monument erected some years ago at Verchères, 
and now controlled by this Department, to perpetuate the memory of Madeleine de 
Verchéres, who, in 1692, when alone in Fort de Verchéres with her two brothers, an 
old servant and two soldiers, took command and defended the post successfully for 
eight days against a war party of Iroquois. 


Battle of Lacolle, Lacolle, P.Q. 


A cairn and tablet were erected on a small plot of land donated by Mme Joseph 
Boudreau, to perpetuate the memory of the officers and soldiers who lost their lives 
m the Battle of Lacolle, which was fought between the Canadian troops and American 
invaders on March 30, 1814. The memorial was unveiled with appropriate cere- 
monies on September 4, 1927. 


Battle of Ile-aux-Noix, near St. Paul, P.Q. 
À tablet was affixed to the gateway at the north entrance of Fort Lennox to 
commemorate the events associated with the naval engagement which took place on 


the Richelieu River nearby, on June 3, 1813, and which resulted in th 
the American sloops Eagle and Growler. Peru ae 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, St. Lin, PQ. 


At the request of the National Committee for the celebration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation, a cairn and tablet were erected in front of the town hall 
to commemorate the services of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Pointe au Baril, Maitland, Ont. 


. À tablet was affixed to the wall of the old stone tower, which stands h 
distance south of the Montreal-Toronto highway, to mark the site of Pointe Baril 


where the last ships of war which navigated Lake Ontario were built and launched. 
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Sir John A. Macdonald, Kingston, Ont. 


_ A tablet was affixed to the outer front wall of the building at 102 Rideau Street, 
Kingston, to mark the site of the boyhood home of Sir John A. Macdonald. This 
work was carried out at the request of the National Committee for the celebration 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation. 


Sir John A. Macdonald, Adolphustown, Ont. 


A cairn and tablet were erected near Hay Bay on a plot of ground which was 
donated by Mr. A. R. Davis, to mark the site of the old home of Sir John A. 


Macdonald. This work was also done at the request of the National Jubilee 
Committee. 


Fort Norfolk, Turkey Point, Ont. 


A cairn and tablet were erected on a plot of ground provided by the Provincial 
Government, in concession A, township of Charlotteville, to mark the site of Fort 
Norfolk, which was an important British military and naval post during the War of 
1812-15. Dollier de Casson and party encamped on the beach in March, 1670, and 
it was selected as a site for a fort and naval station by General Simcoe in 1795, 


Point Pelee, Leamington, Ont. 


A cairn and tablet were erected in the Point Pelee Park reserve to commemorate 
the several early historic events associated with that locality. Brock’s expedition 
landed at Point Pelee on August 12, 1812, four days before capturing Detroit. 
Dollier and Galinée camped on the beach during their exploration trip in April, 1670. 
In the Pontiac War an American detachment was attacked and defeated on the beach 
by Wyandots, and in the Upper Canada Rebellion the Battle of Pelee Island was 
fought, March 3, 1888. 


McKee’s Point, Sandwich, Ont. 


A cairn and tablet were erected on a plot of ground at the intersection of 
Sandwich and Main Streets, which was provided by the town to mark the site of 
the embarkation of General Brock’s expedition to attack Detroit, in 1812. Its 
garrison, which was greatly superior in numbers, was forced to surrender on 
August 16, 1812. 


Kaministiquia Portage, Point de Meuron, Ont. 

A cairn and tablet were erected on a plot of ground, donated by Colonel 8. C. 
Young, near the Kaministiquia River, between Port Arthur and Fort William to 
mark the site of the canoe landing and the beginning of the long portage route to 
the Great West, used by Indians for ages, by Jacques de Noyon in 1688, and sub- 
sequently by French, British and Canadian discoverers, explorers and traders. 


Cluny. Alberta. 

A cairn and tablet were erected on the south half of section 21, township 21, 
range 21, west of the 4th Meridian, which is included in the Blackfoot Indian 
Reserve, to commemorate the events associated with the signing of Indian Treaty 
Number 7 on September 22, 1877, whereby the Blackfeet, Blood, Peigan, Sarcee, Stony 
and other Indians surrendered their rights to fifty thousand square miles of territory 
lying in the southwestern corner of Alberta. The unveiling was carried out on Sep- 
tember 22, 1927, with very impressive ceremonies. 


Jasper House, Alberta. 

A cairn and tablet were erected in Jasper National Park, along the Jasper 
Highway near the Rocky River, to mark the site of Jasper House, built by the 
North West Company about 1813. For half a century this post was the main support 
of the trade route across the mountains and an important point for all persons 
journeying through the Yellowhead and Athabasca passes. 


New Westminster, B.C. 

A cairn and tablet were erected in front of the provincial penitentiary at New 
Westminster, the first capital of the Colony of British Columbia, to commemorate 
the early historic events associated with that place. Here was the camp of the Royal 
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Engineers, a detachment sent out from England to maintain law and order and to 
aid in the development of the country. The Legislative Council of British Columbia 
held its first meeting in the building on January 21, 1864, and continued to meet 
there until the capital was removed. The unveiling ceremonies were carried out on 
November 19, 1927, in accordance with arrangements made by the Native Sons and 
Native Daughters of British Columbia. 


Nanaimo, B.C. 

A large granite block, to which is affixed a tablet, was erected on a base in 
Dallas Square facing the harbour, to commemorate the discovery of the first coal mine 
in British Columbia, in 1852. Its development ushered in a period of expansion in 
the industrial life of the province and aided in the growth of British trade on the 
west coast of Canada. 


Fort Hope, Hope, B.C. 

A cairn and tablet were erected on a small plot of ground at the foot of Wallace 
Street, near the Fraser River, to mark the site of the stockaded post built there in 
1848 by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to commemorate the opening of a way 
into the interior through British territory. The unveiling ceremonies were carried 
out on June 16, 1928. 


ACQUISITION AND PRESERVATION OF SITES 


Action was taken with respect to the acquisition of the following other 
historic properties recommended by the Board for marking as also for the 
preservation of monuments and structures already administered by the 
Department: 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


First Post Office, Halifax, NS. 

Permission was obtained from the Department of Public Works to affix a tablet 
to the exterior wall of the Halifax Post Office to commemorate the events asso- 
ciated with the establishment of the first Post Office in British North America. 


Admiral d’Anville’s Encampment, Bedford Basin, N.S. 
A plot of land on the outskirts of Halifax and adjacent to the old French landing 


place was donated by Mr. E. Clayton on which it is proposed to erect a cairn and 
tablet to mark the site of the landing of Duc d’Anville’s formidable but storm 
shattered expedition which had been sent from France to recover Acadia. 


Martello Tower, Halifax, N.S. 


Extensive repairs were carried out on the masonry of the interior and exterior 
walls of the martello tower in Point Pleasant Park. The inner staircase and floors 
were also renovated. 


Fort Cumberland, N.B. 


A pavilion was erected in the park, repairs made to the walls of the old powder 
magazine, and the site generally improved in appearance. 


QUEBEC 


First Paper Mill in Canada, St. Andrews. 

A plot of land adjacent to the public highway was donated by the Western 
Quebec Paper Mills, Limited, on which to erect a cairn and tablet to mark the site 
of the first paper mill in Canada, built in 1803. 


Furst Steamship in Canada, Montreal. 

à The Molson’s Brewery Company, Limited, has executed a license of occupation 
granting permission to place a tablet on the outer wall of their main office building 
on Notre Dame Street, East, to commemorate the events associated with the con- 
struction of the first steamship in Canada, the Accommodation. 
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Battle of Two Mountains, near Senneville. 
A plot of land 25 feet square, adjacent to the Senneville Road, was donated by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Skinner on which to erect a cairn and tablet to commemorate the 


naval engagement which took place in 1689 between the French and Iroquois on the 
Lake of Two Mountains. 


Chateauguay Ford Battle, near Allan’s Corners. 

A plot of land 25 feet square and abutting the Montreal-Malone ‘highway was 
donated by Mr. Wm. Kerr on which it is proposed to erect a cairn and tablet to 
commemorate the events associated with the engagement which took place there on 
October 26, 1813, between Canadian troops and the American invaders. 


Fort Chambly, Chambly. 
Repairs were made to the living quarters, the observation tower, the dungeon 


and magazine, also to the stone retaining wall facing the Richelieu River. ‘Trees 


and shrubbery were set out on the picnic grounds, and camp stoves constructed for 
the convenience of tourists. 


Fort Lennox, Ile-auz-N oix. 

Considerable repair work, to prevent deterioration, was carried out on the massive 
stone buildings located on this site and the cemeteries were fenced. Camp stoves 
were provided for the use of visitors and campers to the island. 


ONTARIO 
Fort Wellington, Prescott. 
The exterior of the blockhouse was painted, inner palisades repaired and electric 


lights installed in the museum, etc. The site is at all times a mecca for tourists 
and was visited last year by over twelve thousand people. 


Batile of York, Toronto. 

Permission was granted by the Provincial Government and the City of Toronto 
to place a tablet on the outer entrance to the Province of Ontario building in the 
Exhibition Grounds to commemorate the events associated with the Battle of York 
which took place April 27, 1813. 


Ridgeway Battlefield, near Fort Erie. 

A plot of land 25 feet square, adjacent to the Garrison Road, was donated by the 
Council of the township of Bertie on which to erect a memorial to mark the site 
of the engagement of June 2, 1866. 


Fugitive Slave Movement, Windsor. 

A license of occupation was executed by the Dominion Bank of Canada granting 
permission to place a tablet on the outer column of their bank building on Ouellette 
Avenue in Windsor, to commemorate the events connected with the fugitive slave 
movement to Canada, 1861-65. 


WESTERN CANADA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Lower Fort Garry, Winnipeg, Man. : 

A license of occupation was executed by the Hudson’s Bay Company granting 
permission to place a tablet on the gateway of Lower Fort Garry to commemorate 
the events associated with the signing of Indian Treaty Number One. 


Lethbridge, Alta. ; 
Permission was granted by the civic authorities for the erection of a cairn and 
tablet in Galt Park to mark the site of the first coal mine in Alberta. 


Fort Steele, B. C. 

A plot of ground 25 feet square, adjacent to the Fort Steele-Bull River highway, 
was donated by the executors of the R.T.L. Galbraith estate on which to erect a 
cairn and tablet to mark the site of the first North West Mounted Police post in 
British Columbia. 


Barkerville, B.C. | , 

Permission was granted by the Provincial Government to erect a cairn and tablet 
on the side of the highway near Barkerville to mark one terminus of the Yale Cari- 
boo Wagon road. 
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WORK FOR THE FUTURE 


The following other sites, events, or services of important personages, 
have been considered of national importance by the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board and will, from time to time, be marked: 


Battle of Grand Pré, near Grand Pré, NS. 

Fort la Have, near Bridgetown, N.S. 

First Atlantic Cable, North Sydney, NS. 

Samuel Vetch, Annapolis Royal, N.S. 

Fort Jemseg, Lower Jemseg, N.B. 

Major Gilfrid Studholme, St. John, N.B. 

Battle of the Petitcodiac, Hillsborough, N.B. 

Battle of de Repentigny, near Charlemagne, P.Q. 
Jacque Cartier’s Landing, Gaspé, P.Q. 

Valcartier, P.Q. 

Ile-aux-Coudres, P.Q. 

Temiscouata Portage, P.Q. 

Lachine Massacre, Lachine, P.Q. 

First Railroad in Canada, St. John, P.Q. 

Champlain’s Landing Place, Allumette Island, P.Q. 
Fort Coteau du Lac, Coteau du Lac, P.Q. 

Battle of Chateauguay, Allan’s Corners, P.Q. 
Ile-aux-Basques, opposite Trois Pistoles, P.Q. 
Chaudiére Portage, Hull, P.Q. 

First Stage Coaches and Postal Service, Quebec, P.Q. 
Battle of Montgomery’s Creek, near St. John, P.Q. 
Southwold Earthworks, near St. Thomas, Ont. 

Mission of Ste. Marie 1, near Midland, Ont. 

Action at house of Thomas McRae, near Chatham, Ont. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 

Vrooman’s Battery, near Queenston, Ont. 

Battle of the Longwoods, near Wardsville, Ont. 

Canoe Route, Montreal to Lake Huron, Mattawa, Ont. 
Glengarry Landing, near Edenvale, Ont. 

Starting Point of Brock’s Expedition to Detroit, Port Dover, Ont. 
First Salt Works in Canada, near St. Catharines, Ont. 
First Petroleum Wells, near Bothwell, Ont. 

Sir Charles Bagot, Kingston, Ont. 

Lord Sydenham, Kingston, Ont. 

Butler's Burying Ground, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 
Normandale Blast Furnaces, Tilsonburg, Ont. 

Brant’s Ford, Brantford, Ont. 

Dundas Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Danforth Road, Hamilton, Ont. 

Capture of the “Tigress” and “Scorpion,” Penetanguishene, Ont. 
Defence of Upper Canada, War of 1812-14, Kingston, Ont. 
Amherstburg Navy Yard, Amherstburg, Ont. 

Fort Drummond, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont. 

Sir Gordon Drummond, Toronto, Ont. 

Brandon House, Wawanesa, Man. 

Duck Lake Battlefield, Duck Lake, Sask. 

Battle of Fish Creek, near Rosthern, Sask. 

Fort à la Corne, near Prince Albert, Sask. 

Fort Carleton, Sask. 

Rocky Mountain House, Alta. 

Henry House, Alta. 

Fort Fork, Alta. 

David Thompson, Jasper Park, Alta. 

Fort Alexandria, B.C. 

Fort Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 

Simon Fraser, Musqueam, B.C. 

Point Grey, near New Westminster, B.C. 

Pacific Cable, Banfield, B.C. 

Yukon Gold Discovery, Dawson City, N.W.T. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Acadia University Library, Wolfville, N.S. 

Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal. Chateau de Ramezay; W. D. 
Lighthall, F.R.S.C., President, Montreal Trust Bldg., Montreal; Pemberton Smith, 
Treasurer, 260 St. James St., Montreal. 

Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal (Women’s Branch). Madame J. I. 
Tarte, President; Miss Dorothy A. Henecker, Secretary, 453 MacKay St., Mont- 
real, PQ. 

Battleford Historical Society. Campbell Innis, Secretary, Battleford, Sask. 

British Columbia Historical Association. John Hosie, President, Victoria, B.C.; Cecil 
French, Hon. Treasurer, Victoria, B.C., Miss Alma Russell, Hon. Recording 
Secy., Victoria, B.C., N. T. Nation, Corresponding Secy., Victoria, B.C. 

Canadian Military Institute, 245 Simcoe St., Toronto. 

Hamilton Public Library. Miss Lurene McDonald, Librarian, Hamilton, Ont. 

Historical Association of Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. Chief Justice Harris, Hon. 
President; F. W. Harris, President; Mrs. C. N. Whitman, Secretary; H. M. 
Doull, Treasurer, Annapolis Royal, NS. 

Historical Society of Alberta. Dr. A. C. Rutherford, President; W. Everard Edmonds, 
Secretary, 1146-9lst Ave., Edmonton, Alta.; M. H. Long, Treasurer. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Gabriel, Cal. ‘Leslie E. Bliss, 
Librarian. 

Kingston Historical Society. Prof. D. McArthur, President; Miss M. Going, Secre- 
tary, 38 Clergy St. E.; J. H. Mitchell, Treasurer, 40 Clergy St. E., Kingston. 

La Société des Arts, Sciences et Lettres (de Québec). President, Dr. P. H. Bédard, 
236 rue St. Jean, Québec; Secr. Correspondent, M. Georges Morisset; 43 rue des 
Franciscains, Québec; Trésorier, M. G. E. Marquis, 48 rue Lockwell, Quebec. 

Last Post Fund. Sir Arthur Currie, G.C.M.G., President; Arthur H. D. Hair, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; P.O. Box 1382, Montreal, P.Q. 

Legislative Library of Ontario. A. F. Wilgress, Legislative Librarian, Toronto, Ont. 

Library of Parliament. J. de L. Taché General Librarian; Hon. Martin Burrell, 
Parliamentary Librarian, Ottawa, Ont. 

Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. Mr. Justice Gibsone, President; Recording 
Secretary, A. Robertson; Corresponding Secretary, C. Lindsay; Hon-Treasurer, 
F. O. Judge, P.O. Box 399, Quebec, P.Q. 

London and Middlesex Historical Society. T. J. Murphy, President; Fred Landon, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Western University Library, London, Ont. 

London Public Library. Richard E. Crouch, Librarian, London, Ont. 

Lundy’s Lane Historical Society. J. C. Morden, Secy.-Treasurer, 242 Lundy’s Lane, 
Niagara Falls, S., Ont. 

McGill University Library. Gerhard R. Lomer, M.A., Ph.D., Librarian, Montreal, 
PQ: 


Niagara Historical Society. Miss S. D. Manning, Treasurer, Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ont. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. Ven. Archdeacon F. W. Vroom, D.D., President; 
Major J. P. Edwards, Corresponding Secretary; W. L. Payzant, Recording Secre- 
tary; I. L. Wainwright, Treasurer, P.O. Box 849, Halifax, NS. 

Prince Albert Historical Society. Angus MacKay, President; Wm. S. Larom, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Prince Albert, Sask. 

Provincial Library of Alberta. J. A. Jaffary, Librarian, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Provincial Library of British Columbia. John Forsyth, Provincial Librarian and 
Archivist, Victoria, B.C. I 

Provincial Library of Manitoba. W. J. Healy, Provincial Librarian, Winnipeg, Man. 

Queen’s University Library. (The Douglas Library). Nathan Van Patten, Chief 
Librarian, Kingston, Ont. 

Thunder Bay Historical Society. Miss M. J. L. Black, President; Mrs. Peter McKel- 


lar, Secretary-Treasurer; 401 S. John St., Fort William, Ont. 


Toronto Public Library. 
Toronto, Ont. 


George H. Locke, M.A., Ph-D., Librarian; College St. 


University of Manitoba Library. Frank H. Nuttall, Librarian; Kennedy St., Winni- 


peg, Man. 


University of Toronto Library. W. 8. Wallace, Librarian; Toronto, Ont. 
University of Western Ontario. University Library, London, Ont. 


Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. 


Mrs. W. C. Gullock, President; 


Mrs. H. K. Carruthers, Recording Secretary; 57 1st Ave., Ottawa; Mrs. James 
Dick, Corresponding Secretary, 401 Albert St., Ottawa; Mrs. L. G. Bishop, 


Treasurer, 44 Park Ave., Ottawa. 


Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto. 


Miss 8. Mickle, President, 48 


Heath St. E., Toronto; Miss C. Roberts, Recording Secretary, 20 Earl St., Mrs. 
Balmer Neilly, Corresponding Secretary, 39 Woodlawn Ave., Toronto; Mrs. W. 
A. Parks, Treasurer, 69 Albany Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Women’s Wentworth Historical Society. 


Mrs. lLynch-Staunton, President; Mrs. 


Bertie D. Smith, Secretary; 17 Herkimer St., Hamilton, Ont.; Mrs. W. H. Magill. 


Treasurer. 


(B) LIFE MEMBERS 


Bacon, N. H. Hudson’s Bay Company, 17 
St. John St., Montreal. 

Brown, Sir Geo. McL., European General 
Manager, C.P.R., Trafalgar Square, 
London, England. 

Curry, Hon. N., 581 Sherbrooke St. W.., 
Montreal. 

Dow, Miss Jessie, 
Montreal. 

Gosselin, L. A., 501 St. Catherine Road, 
Outremont, P.Q. 

Hastings, G. V., 55 Donald St., Winnipeg. 

Holt, Sir Herbert, 297 Stanley St. 
Montreal. 

Kindersley, Sir R., Langley House, Abbots 
‘Langley, Herts., England. 

Laurie, Wm. Pitt, 202 St. Louis Road, 
Quebec. 

Lyman, A. C., 344 St. Paul St., Montreal. 

Macfarlan, Miss J. J., 297 Sherbrooke St. 
W., Montreal. 

Mactaggart, Col. D. D., 1075 Mount 
Royal Ave. W., Montreal. 


20 Ontario Ave., 


Masters, C. H., 220 Bay Street, Ottawa 
Mills, Colonel Dudley, 24 Washington 
+ 


House, Basil St., London S.W. 
England. 

Morgan, James, Senneville, P.Q., or 
Montreal. 

Musson, Chas. J., 17 Wilton Ave. 
Toronto. 


Nichol, Hon. W. §., Lieut.-Governor of 
British Columbia, Victoria, B.C. 
Riordon, (Carl, 374 Côte des Neiges 

Road, Montreal. 
Ross, Com, J. K. L., 107 St. James St., 
Montreal. 
enon 


Simpson, Mrs. 
Ottawa. 

Smith, Pemberton, 260 St. James St. 
Montreal. 

Vaughan, H. H., Dominion Bridge Co., 
Ltd., Lachine, P.Q. 

Whitney, Mrs. E. C., Box 553, Ottawa. 


173 Percy St. 


(C) ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adair, Prof. E. R, MeGill University, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Palais de 


Allard, Hon. Jules, 
Montreal. 

Ami, Dr. H. M., 464 Wilbrod St., Ottawa, 

Ont. 


Amos, L. A., 78 rue Crescent, Montreal. 


Anderson, Dr. H. B., 184 Bloor Street 
East, Toronto, Ont. 


Justice, 


Angers, M. Phillipe, Régistrateur, Divi- 
sion d’Enregistrement du Comté de 
Beauce, Beauceville, Est., P.Q. 

Armitage, Ven. Archdeacon, St. 
Church, Halifax, N.S. 

Armstrong, Professor Henry Fry, 30 
Summerhill Ave. W., Montreal. 

Ashton, Major E. J., Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board, Ottawa, Ont. 


Paul’s 
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Atherton, W. H., 53 Common St, 
Montreal. 

Audet, Francis J. Public Archives, 
Ottawa. 

Baillie, R. W., 1060 Bernard Ave. 


Outremont, P.Q. 
Baker, S., City Clerk, London, Ont. 
Barbeau, C. M., 260 McLaren St., Ottawa. 
Barber, Lieut.-Col. R. R., c/o Kilmer, 
Irving and Davis, 10 Adelaide St., 


Toronto. 
Bate, W. T., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Baylis, S. M, 808 University St. 
Montreal. 


Bédard, L’Abbé Lucien, 14 Dolbeau St. 
Quebec, 

Belcourt, Hon. N. A., 27 Goulburn Ave., 
Ottawa. 

eG Capt. J. E., 27 Fraser St., Lévis, 


Bertrand, J. P., Winnipeg, Man. 

Biggar, O. M., 197 Clemow Ave., Ottawa. 
Birks, W. M., 254 Stanley St., Montreal. 
Bissett, Alex., 314 Broadway, Lachine, 


PO? 
Blagrave, Rev. R. C., D.D., St. John’s 


Rectory, Peterborough, Ont. 
Bonham, Milledge, L., Jr, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y. 
Boothroyd, E. E., Bishop’s College, 


Lennoxville, P.Q. 

Borden, Sir Robert, 201 Wurtemburg St., 
Ottawa. 

Bostock, Hon. Hewitt, 495 King Edward 
Ave., Ottawa. 

Brady, Alexander, Baldwin House, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Brander ae Heres Elistonyae Dept 
Stanford University, California. 


Brebner, J. Bartlett, Department of 
History, Columbia University, New 
Notes IN: 

Brett, Prof. G. S., University of Toronto, 
Toronto: 5. 

Brown, George, W., Baldwin House, 


University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Brown, Miss Vera Lee, Hatfield House. 
Smith (College, Northampton, Mass. 

Browne, Peter L., 146 Céte des Neiges 
Road, Montreal. 

Bruce, Hon. R. Randolph, Invermere, 
BC: 

Bryce, Dr. Peter Henderson, 180 Lisgar 
Road, Rockliffe Park, Ottawa. 

Buchanan, A. W. P., Dominion Express 
Bldg., 145 St. James St., Montreal. 

Budd, Ralph, 175 East Fourth Street, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Burn, Sir George, St., 
Ottawa. 

Burpee, L. J., 22 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa. 

Burston, G. B., 15 Midland St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

Burt, Prof. A. L., University of Alberta, 
Edmonton §., Alta. 


255 Metcalfe 


Butchart, R. P., Tod Inlet, Vancouver 
Island, B.C. 

Cambie, Charles, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, 2 Lombard St., London, 
E.C. 3, England. 

Cantlie, Lieut.-Col. G. S., 502 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal. 

Cardin, honorable P. J. Arthur, Ministre 
de la Marine et des Pêcheries, 
Ottawa. 

Caron, M. L’abbé Ivanhoe, 170 rue la 
Tourelle, Quebec, P.Q. 

Carrothers, William Alexander, University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Casey, Miss Magdalen, Librarian, 

Dominion Archives, Ottawa. 

Caty, Charles, 5283 Park Ave. Apt. 5, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Chagnon, Dr. E. P., 197 rue Esplanade, 
Montreal. 

Chapais, Hon, Thomas, Casier Postal, 66, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Chartier, Chanoine Emile, Université de 
Montréal, Montréal. 


Chevrier, E. R. E., 451 rue Rideau. 
Ottawa. 

ee ae Séminaire de, Chicoutimi, 

Chipman, Willis, 105 Spadina Road, 
Toronto. 

Chisholm, J. A., Barrister, Pitt St. 
Cornwall, Ont. 

Chrysler, F. H, K.C., 41 Central 
Chambers, Ottawa. 

Clark, John C., 42 Playter Crescent, 
Toronto. 

Clergue, F. H. 10 Place d’Youville. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

C@oates, Ra Ho) 9176) Manors Aves 
Rockliffe, Ont. 

Cochrane, Chas. N., Dean’s House, 


University College, Toronto. 
Coskshutt, W. F., Brantford, Ont. 
Cody, H. M, 603 Jarvis St., Toronto. 


Colby, C. W., 560 Pine Ave.” W., 
Montreal. 
Corless, C. V., Mond Nickle Co. 


Coniston, Ont. 
Coutts, G. B., 517 7th Ave. W., Calgary, 
Alta. 

Coyne, James H., St. Thomas, Ont. 
Crane, J. W., Western University, Medical 
School, London, Ont. 
Crofts, Frederick C., Box 573, Niagara 

Falls, New York. 
Cronyn, Hume, London, Ont. 
Cross, Jesse E., Morden, Manitoba. 
Crouse, Nellis M., Cayuga Hgts. Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Cunningham, Lieut.-Col. J. F., 400 Laurier 
Ave. E., Ottawa. 

Curran, W. Tees, F.R.SC., Suite 713 
Transportation Building, 120 St. James 
St., Montreal. 
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Currie, Sir A. W., McGill University, 
Montreal. 

Dandurand, Hon. Sénateur R., 548 rue 
Sherbrooke-ouest, Montreal. 


Davids, Rupert, 10 Walmsley Bird, 
Toronto. 

Davidson, James, 292 Stanley St. 
Montreal. 


De la Fosse, Fred M., Public Library, 
Peterboro, Ont. 


Delage, Hon. Cyrille F., Surintendant, 
Instruction Publique, Palais législatif, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Demers, M. le juge Philippe, Palais de 
Justice, Montreal. 

Dennis, Col. John $S., Canadian Pacific 


Railway, Montreal. 

Desaulniers, Gonzalve, Palais de Justice, 
Montreal. 

Desjardins, C. A. R., St. André de 
Kamouraska, P.Q. 

Desranleau, P, S., Chanoine, Evéché de 
Saint-Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Desrosiers, Abbé Adélard, Principal de 
l'Ecole Normale, Montreal, 
Dobbin, R. L., 622 George St., 

borough, Ont. 


Peter- 


Dobbs. Ven. O. G., 309 King St. W., 
Kingston, Ont. 

Donald, Dr. J. T., 40 Belmont St. 
Montreal. 

Dorland, Arthur Garratt, Western 


University, London, Ont. 

Doughty, Dr. A. G., Public Archives of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Doyon, J. A. Léo, 147 Côte de la 
Montagne, Quebec, P.Q. 

Drummond, Lady, 216 Drummond St. 
Montreal. 

Drysdale, Wm., 85 Osborne St., Montreal. 

Duff, Louis Blake, Welland, Ont. 

Durnford, Mrs. A. D., 3419 Simpson St., 
Montreal. 

Durnford, Miss M. G., c/o National 
Trust Co., Ltd., 153 St. James St. 


Montreal. 

Eastman, Mack, International Labour 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Edgar, Miss M. C., 507 Guy St. 
Montreal. 

Edwards, Major J. Plimsoll, Box 1145, 
Halifax, NS. 

Elliott, T. C., Box 775, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 


Everts, E. A., Librarian, U.S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N.Y. 


Fabre-Surveyor, Hon. Juge E., 128 
Avenue Maplewood, Outremont, 
Montreal. 


Farley, Mrs Elizabeth, 115 Bridge St., 
Belleville, Ont. 

Farlinger, Miss Isabella K., 
Morrisburg, Ont. 

Fauteux, Aegidius, Bibliothéque Saint- 
Sulpice, rue Saint-Denis, Montreal. 


“Belmont”, 


Fee, Norman, Public Archives of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Ferguson, P. H., Suite 24, Brussells Apts., 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Fielding, Right Hon. W.S., 286 Charlotte 
St., Ottawa. 

Finnie, pa _M, 329 Chapel St., Ottawa. 


Fisk, À. Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., 
Met 

Flavelle, Sir Jos. W., Bart, Queen's Park, 
Toronto. 

Flenley, R., University of Toronto, 
Toronto. 

Foran, J. K., 762 Bloomfield Ave. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Foran, T. P., 147 Wilbrod St., Ottawa. 

Foran, Mrs. T. P., 147 Wilbrod St., 
Ottawa. 


Forbes, Monseigneur Guillaume, Ottawa. 

Forsey, Eugene, Balliol College, Oxford, 
England. 

Fosbery, C. S., Lower Canada College, 
Montreal. 

Foster, Miss Joan, 46 Coburg St., St. 
John, N.B. 

Fotheringham, Maj.-Gen. J. T., 20 
Wellesley St., Toronto. 

Frigon, A. P., 86 rue Notre Dame ouest. 


Montreal, P.Q. 

Frind, Herbert O., Quadra Club, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Gagnon, Alph., 87 rue Berthelot, Quebec, 
PQ. 

Galipeault, Hon. Antonin, Ministre des 
Travaux Publics et du Travail, 
Quebec. 

Galt, G. F., Winnipeg, Man 


Gareau, Rév. Pare J. Be CSV. 1145 
St-Viateur, Outremont, P.Q. 
Garneau, Sir J. Georges, 136 Grande 


Allée, Quebec, PQ. 
Gervais, Chanoine Irénée, Principal, Ecole 
Normale de Joliette, P.Q. 

Gibbon, J. M., General Publicity Agent, 
C.P.R., Windsor St., Montreal. 
Glazebrook, G. de T., Dept. of History, 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 
Gordon, Rev. C. W. (Ralph Connor), 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Gordonsmith, C., Star Office, Montreal. 


Gouin, Hon. Sir Lomer, House of 
Commons, Ottawa. 

Graham, Hon. Geo. P., 112A Lisgar St., 
Ottawa. 

Grant, W. L., Upper Canada College, 
Toronto. 

Geen a” Juge Alphonse, Gravelbourg, 
ask. 

Griffin, S. P., 135 St-Germain Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Groulx, Abbé Lionel, 1939 rue St. 


Dominique, Montreal. 
Gunne, Dr. J. R., Dauphin, Man. 
Gurd, Charles, 76 Bleury St., Montreal. 
Hamilton, Colonel Fred, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Hamilton, John, Union Bank Bldg. 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Hamilton, Professor Louis, 4a Luther 
Strasse, Lichterfelde-Ost, Berlin, W. 
15, Germany. 

Hammond, M. O., c/o The Globe, 
Toronto. 


Harkin. J. B., Commissioner of Dominion 
Lands, Dept. of the Interior, Ottawa. 
Harkness, John G., Cornwall, Ont. 
Harris, Chief Justice Robert E., 15 
South Part St., Halifax, N.S. 
Harvey. Hon. Chief Justice, 10226 
Connaught Drive, Edmonton, Alta. 
Harvey, Daniel C., 124 Chestnut St. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Harvey L., University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 
Harwood, C. A. de Lotbiniére, Room 
1006, 355 McGill St., Montreal, PQ. 


Hathaway, E. J., 401 King St. W., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Haydon, Hon. Andrew, 12 Elgin St., 
Ottawa. 

Hemsley, Richard, 255 St. James St. 
Montreal. 

Henderson, John, 67 Albany Ave. 


Toronto, Ont. 

Hendrie, Lady, Hamilton, Ont. 

Heriot, Mrs. John C. A., 622 Union Ave., 
Montreal. 

Hickson, J. W. A, 
Montreal. 
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